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MONDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1958 


Untrep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND ForEstTrY, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION, 
MARKETING AND STABILIZATION OF Prices 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:10 a. m., in room 
324, Senate Office Building, Senator Olin D. Johnston (chairman of 
the subcommittee), presiding. 

Present: Senators Ellender (chairman of the committee), Johnston, 
Aiken, and Young. 

Also present: Senators Eastland and Symington. 

Senator Jounston. The committee will come to order. Senator 
Hill, you may proceed. 





STATEMENT OF HON. LISTER HILL, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF ALABAMA 


Senator Hii. Mr. Chairman, I deeply appreciate the opportunity 
to appear before this committee in support of measures to relieve the 
hardships suffered by so many of our farmers as a result of inequities 
and inadequacies in the existing agricultural program. 

It is appalling to me that our agricultural program is such that our 
farm people, whose prosperity is basic to the prosperity of the Nation, 
fall far short of receiving their fair share of the national income. 
While corporation profits after taxes as of August 1, 1957, jamped 15 
percent over the annual average for 1951, while dividends increased 
37 percent, and interest 64 percent in the same period, the farmers’ 
total net income fell 27 percent. These unhappy facts cannot be 
regarded as mere statistical data when they are translated into the 
practical realities of stark tragedy for thousands of men, women, and 
children whose hopes and aspirations for a decent standard of living 
are inseparably tied to the soil. 

In many States, as in my home State of Alabama, cotton is still 
the No. 1 cash crop. The sharp reduction in acreage allotments over 
the past few years and the present administration of the soil bank 
adversely affect all cotton farmers and the cotton economy, but most 
gravely jeopardize the economic position of four groups. 

The first group consists of those farmers who followed the advice 
of farm leaders and the policy of Congress and diversified and volun- 
tarily reduced their cotton acreage. With the decline in the income 
of other crops to which they have diverted they are now being pe- 
nalized and in many instances driven off their farms for carrying out 
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the very agricultural reforms Congress declared were necessary to 
strengthen their economic position and that of the Nation. 

The second group is composed of small farmers whose cotton acreage 
has been reduced to the point of virtually destroying their ability to 
get credit to carry on their farming operations. Many such farmers 
in Alabama and throughout the South are being forced to leave their 
farms, only to swell the rolls of unemployed in our towns and cities. 

Senator Jounstron. To show how true that is, last year there were 
1,800,000 farmers that left the farms. You will find that more than 
that number comes into the unemployed. 

Senator Hi. That is right. 

Senator Jonnston. Not only do they cause unemployment of that 
amount, but the people that they purchase from, the people they do 
business with, you cut off the source of their income also. 

Senator Hix. Mr. Chairman, you are absolutely right. I was just 
about to bring out that very point. Another group consists of ginners, 
warehousemen, merchants, farm laborers, business and professional 
people, and others whose endeavors and livelihood depend upon or are 
directly related to the successful functioning of a productive cotton 
economy in their States and local communities. 

Senator Jonunston. Well, it is far-reaching. When they don’t 
produce, you don’t carry it to the railroads. We have had 80,000 
people laid off the railroads in the last year. 

Senator Hiti. There is serious unemployment in my State today, 
and I am sure there is much unemployment in your State, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Senator Jonnston. That is true—the highest we have had in many, 
many years. 

Senator Hix. A fourth group consists of those farmers who have 
made their plans in the expectation that they would be permitted to 
participate in the cotton acreage reserve program. Many of these 
farmers have discharged their laborers and have made no preparation 
whatsoever for the planting season, which is now upon us. They now 
find themselves in the impossible position of being foreclosed from the 
participation in the acreage reserve program on which they had made 
all their plans. 

In addition, most Alabama farmers have suffered severe hardships as 
a result of heavy rainfalls and other adverse weather conditions. 

The situation presents a most serious national problem that must 
be dealt with by Congress now. We are forced to realize that when 
one large economic group—such as the cotton farmer—suffers, all of 
us suffer. The depressed income and the reduced purchasing power 
of our farm people are inevitably passed along to industry and busi- 
ness in the form of reduced demand for consumer goods and loss of 
sales. The results are curtailed production, unemployment and a 
weakening of the Nation’seconomy. Great depressions have had their 
beginning in depressed farm income. 

Senator Jonnsron. Isn’t it true that every depression was first 
preceded by a depressed farm income? 

Senator Hitz. I think history teaches us this, and certainly you and 
I can remember that the great depression in the thirties had its be- 
ginning with depressed farm income. 

We must recognize that our agricultural economy is beset with a 
serious farm depression. We must recognize that our cotton farm- 
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ers, particularly those cotton farmers iti the southeastern section of 
the United States, are among those hardest hit by the agricultural de- 
pression. We must recognize that immediate action by Congress is 
demanded by the circumstances confronting us." We must recognize 
that in addition to the emergency relief meaures that we must enact, 
there is a dire necessity for us to undertake the task of formulating 
bold and imaginative long-range proposals designed to establish a 
sound and sensible agricultural policy that will be fair to all our 
farmers. 

In our consideration of specific legislative measures a before 
the Senate Agriculture Committee, I think we should carefully re- 
view the inequities and inadequacies of our present farm program, 
particularly as that program determines the fortunes and the destinies 
of our cotton farmers in the great southeastern part of the Nation— 
which is the kyrthplace and the original land of cotton. 

One problem whidh demands our immediate attention is that raised 
by the present administration of the cotton acreage reserve features 
of the soil-bank program. It is my conviction that the situation with 
respect to the cotton acreage reserve program is now one of confusion, 
inequity and injustice. When, on the recommendation of the adminis- 
tration, Congress agreed to extend the soil-bank program through the 
1958 crop year, it did so in the belief that all farmers desiring to par- 
ticipate in the program would be treated fairly and equally. I think 
the program was enacted in the belief that if the soil bank were to be 
an instrumentality through which we could reduce the farm surpluses, 
we should administer the program in a manner that would apply 
equally to all farmers and that would not disrupt the farm economy. 

Senator Jonnsron. Right there—is it your belief that in the soil 
bank, whether you beleive in it or not, that all farmers should be 
treated alike, and that if they want to go into the soil bank, they 
should be allowed to do so? 

Senator Hix. Exactly. The problem with which we are now con- 
fronted is not whether we believe in the soil bank. The fact is that 
the Congress at the behest of the administration carried the soil bank 
over to this year, and farmers were led to believe very definitely that 
if they wished to do so they could participate in the soil bank 
program. 

Now, we find ourselves in a position where the fellow who got there 
first, maybe by chance or otherwise, is allowed to participate, but 
the others are being denied admission. And these farmers who have 
not been admitted, and who are left out now, had made their plans 
to go into the svil bank. They had not taken any of the necessary 
a for the planting of a crop. 

Senator Jounson. Has the Senator thought along the lines that 
maybe if the administration would loosen up a little bit in regard to 
lending to farmers there are a lot of small farmers that would prob- 
ably, in the place of going into the soil bank right at this time, would 
be glad to go ahead and produce ? 

Senator Hinz. That might be true, Mr. Chairman. But certainly 
they ought not be left out in the cold as they are now without bein 
able to go into the bank, or without being able to go forward with 
their crop planting. 

Senator Jounson. Isn’t it true that that might cut down somewhat 
on the cost to the Government at the same time and give a little more 
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cotton that the people are hollering for and some of them at least 
claim that they need so badly—better cotton, better staple, better 
length and grade? 

enator Hiri. That is right. As the chairman said, there are 
many who now feel we are facing a shortage of the better grade cotton 
we need for our textiles and foreign markets. And your suggestion 
might help meet that situation. But certainly something ought to 
be done for these farmers who have been excluded from the program, 
because it is an injustice for them to be denied that which they had 
every reason to believe they were going to have, and upon which they 
based their plans for this year. 

Senator Arken. Mr. Chairman, on some things I differ with the 
administration. But it is my recollection that the administration re- 
quested the Congress to give them money to carry out the soil bank, 
and that the Congress refused to give heen money enough to carry 
it out. That is the reason the cotton farmers are not ithe to put land 
into the soil bank at this time. It is my understanding, too, that one 
of the Members of the House, who is in an important position, has 
asked the Department of Agriculture how much it will cost to carry 
out the soil bank as the Congress intended, and as the administration 
requested, and has been informed that they are about $200 million 
short. 

If Congress would see fit to appropriate that promptly, I think 
the situation would be taken care of as far as the soil bank goes. As 
for the weather conditions which discolored cotton last year, I don’t 
know how anybody can help that. Maybe the new Space Committee 
of the Senate can do something about that. 

Senator Jounson. Well, I am not on that committee. 

Senator Arken. But I don’t hold them responsible for not spend- 
ing the money that they did not have. 

A cakar mi. Mr. Chairman, whatever is necessary to be done 
ought to be done to meet this situation. 

Senator Arken. Agreed. 

Senator Hix. You agree to that, Senator ? 

Senator Arken. We agree on that. We should correct that situa- 
tion. The Senate was not responsible for it. You know that. 

Senator Huu. That is correct. I happen to be a member of the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations, and we put the money in the 
bill, as the Senator knows. 

Senator Arken. We did a pretty good job all around. 

Senator Hux. I agree. But whatever is needed to be done, the 
Senator and I are in full accord that it should be done. 

Senator Jounston. The Senate went along with all the requests. I 
was on the subcommittee, too. 

Senator A1rken. We went along with what I thought was necessary, 
what you thought was necessary, and what Senator Hill thought was 
necessary. And I think we made adequate provision. But for some 
reason or other, we don’t fare so well when we get into conference. 

Senator Hiri. A second major farm problem confronting us is the 
serious situation presented by the scheduled expiration of the 1956 
provisions relating to the national cotton acreage allotment. The 
contemplated reduction of cotton acreage for the 1959 and subsequent 
crops of cotton would be disastrous to cotton farmers and the agri- 
cultural economy, and it also might well jeopardize the very founda- 
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tions of the Nation’s economic strength. Any further reduction in 
cotton-acreage allotments would further reduce farm income. It 
would very probably result in an inadequate supply of high grade 
cotton for domestic consumption and it would aggravate the already 
critical situation caused by the loss of our foreign markets for cotton. 

Informed sources have predicted that there will not be enough 
Strict Low Middling and better cotton to meet domestic and export 
demands for 1958 and 1959. The importance of producing an ade- 
quate supply of quality cotton to meet the domestic competition with 
synthetics and to compete effectively with other cotton producing na- 
tions on the international markets is a matter of national concern. 
Experience has demonstrated that once a market is lost it is difficult 
to regain and may be irrecoverable. 

In the hope that we shall boldly meet these and other problems con- 
fronting our cotton farmers, cotton industry, and the entire cotton 
economy, I respectfully make the following recommendations to the 
Senate Agriculture Committee. I appreciate the fact. that the specific 
recommendations which I make to you today do not offer a permanent 
solution to the farm program. The specific measures I am asking 
are in the nature of stopgap legislation pending enactment of long- 
range remedies, but they will provide emergency relief for our cotton 
farmers by preventing further decreases of the acreage allotments of 
their main cash crop and by preventing the impositions of additional 

nalties on individual farmers because of the failure of their fellow 

armers to plant their allotted quota of cotton. They will also pre- 
vent the insupportable discriminations now being made under the 
soil-bank program. 

First, I recommend favorable action on S. 3261, which Senator 
Sparkman and I are sponsoring, to authorize the use of additional 
funds for the 1958 cotton acreage reserve program. The net effect 
of this measure will be to direct the Secretary of Agriculture to spend 
as much as $120 million, if necessary, to discharge the Government’s 
responsibilities to cotton farmers by fulfilling its obligations under the 
contract it has made with our cotton farmers with respect to the cotton 
acreage reserve program. The law and the philosophy undergirdin 
our democratic processes require all men to keep their promises an 
their contracts with their fellowmen. We cannot justify doing less. 

Secondly, I recommend favorable action on S. 566 or similar legis- 
lation to provide for acreage allotments for the 1959 and subsequent 
crops of cotton. The enactment of such legislation would— 

1. Maintain the national cotton acreage allotment at not less than 
the national cotton acreage allotment for 1956; 

2. Provide that no State shall have its cotton acreage allotment re~ 
duced by more than 1 percent from such State’s allotment for the 
previous year; 

3. Provide that no farm shall receive less than a 4-acre allotment 
or the highest number of acres planted during the last 3 years, which- 
ever is smaller; 

4. Continue a national reserve of 100,000 acres for use in making 
allotments to the States to take care of minimum farm allotments. 

That we may appreciate the importance of these acreage allotment 
amendments which Senator Gisailoiien and I have offered and now 
seek to extend for the years ahead, I wish to emphasize that the legis- 
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lation will save 171,000 acres in 1958 for Alabama cotton farmers 
alone. Extension of these amendments is also vitally important to 
the Nation’s entire cotton economy, for unless the acreage allotment 
amendments are extended, the 1959 national cotton allotment will be 
reduced from the present allotment of approximately 17.5 million 
acres to something under 14 million acres. 

Senator Arken. Senator Hill, would you favor an extension or 
even greater increase in acreage than you propose with the under- 
standing that it should not be put in the soil bank? 

Senator Hitt. You mean that the increased acreage should not go 
into the soil bank ? 

Senator Arken. Yes. 

Senator Hiri, You mean an extension of the allotment for pro- 
duction ? 

Senator Arken. Have you taken a position on the bill offered by 
Senator Eastland from Mississippi ? 

Senator Hiix. No, I have not taken a position on the Eastland bill. 

Senator Arxen. I believe that provides for a 30 percent increase 
in acreage, with a somewhat lower support than the 34 cents which 
is now in effect. And it carries a proviso that anyone accepting the 
30 percent increase in acreage shall not. put their cotton in the soil 
bank. 

Senator Hitt. Well, I would not favor legislation which would re- 
sult in ‘a lower support price. 

Senator Symrneton. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Huu. Yes. 

Senator Symineron. If I may say so to my distinguished colleague 
from Vermont, unless the Eastland bill has been changed, I believe 
it says the farmer has a choice. He can either take the 30 percent, 
or he can keep the higher parity and not increase the acreage. But 
there is a bill, if 1 may say to the Senator, which does give an arbi- 
trary increase of 30 percent—however with a stipulation that any- 
body who accepts that does not have the right to get in the soi] bank. 

The Chairman knows more about this, I am sure, than I do. 

Senator Arxen. In other words, you don’t want to give them addi- 
tional acres which they could promptly put in the soil bank when one 
purpose of new legislation is to preserve our markets and provide an 
adequate supply of cotton for our markets. 

In fact, I have heard that even this spring the cotton situation in the 
United States is going to spur an increase in planting in other coun- 
tries, that there might possibly be a tremendous increase in planting 
in Mexico, with the result that we would lose our cotton market 
permanently. 

As one sles grows no cotton at all, it looks to me as though we have 
to cut bait or fish this year. If we do not enact sound legislation this 
year, a lot of our cotton market will be gone forever. 

Senator Symrneton. My point was an effort for clarification. The 
Eastland bill is the bill that has the choice. The other bill has no 
choice—just the acreage increase, but the refusal to go in the soil bank 
if you accept the increase. 

Senator Arken. And producers of other commodities, dairy prod- 
ucts, corn, soybeans, other commodities, are of course concerned with 
what will happen to this large acreage if it is never again used for 
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cotton. In that sense, what happens to cotton is of concern to every 
farmer in the United States. 

Senator Youne. Let me ask a question of Senator Hill. Com- 
eRe te 2 years ago, wheat supports were put somewhat on a 
quality basis for the first time, and certain varieties of wheat were 
made ineligible for any price supports. The thought back of it was to 
encourage farmers to produce a better quality wheat. 

We have that in the wool program. The farmer who produces a 
better quality wool gets a little better incentive payment. And it has 
helped greatly in producing better quality. Do you think that South- 
ern States would object to putting cotton supports more on a quality 
basis? As I understand it, the price support now is based not on the 
top quality, but more than medium quality. 

Senator Hiuz. Senator, that is a very interesting question. I would 
have to be honest with you and tell you that I would have to give care- 
ful and serious consideration to that question before I enka Yok able to 
answer it. The question involves problems that require careful study 
and analysis. I believe that our Southern cotton farmers are already 
producing the highest quality cotton they possibly can under the 
circumstances, but I believe that the chairman of the subcommittee and 
Senator Symington would tell me that I should take dead aim rather 
than firing from the hip in response to the question you have asked. 

Senator JoHNsTon. The cotton farmers grow the very best cotton 
that they can, always. It happened that last year that the weather 
conditions is what caused the situation that we find ourselves in today. 

Senator Hiti. And we have constantly improved our seed and the 
quality of our production, Mr. Chairman. But as you say, last year 
we had a terrible amount of rain, and the rain did very much affect 
the quality. 

I do want to emphasize what the chairman has suggested, and that 
is this. We have made every effort to improve the grade and the 
quality of our cotton, and with better seed and better fertilizing 
methods and other means at our command, we have definitely been 
steadily improving our grade. Isn’t that true, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Jonnston. That is true. 

Senator Youna. But I think you will find the same thing as we 
have in wheat. After certain varieties of wheat were made ineligible 
for price supports, the farmer discontinued planting them. Now, our 
experiment station has been very fussy about not turning out wheats 
that didn’t have a good bearing quality. They developed many varie- 
ties that are higher yielders than we have now, but the quality was 
not good. Unless the price supports for wheat were put on a qualit 
basis, you would find much more of this poorer quality wheat aia 

Senator Hitz. Thank you, Senator. 

The minimum farm cotton allotment provision alone has helped 
45,000 cotton farmers in Alabama and many more thousands of cotton 
farmers in other States. If the legislation is extended, approximately 
the — number of farmers will be benefited in each of the years 
ahead. 

In view of the predicted inadequate supply of quality cotton to 
meet domestic and foreign export demands, I respectfully suggest 
that the members of this committee give their consideration to the 
possibility of making an across-the-board increase in the national 
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cotton acreage allotment with an adequate safeguard to prevent re- 
duction in the price support level. 

I thought, Mr. Chairman, my colleague, Senator Sparkman, would 
be here this morning. I am sure he is unavoidably detained. As you 
know, he is a distinguished member of the Banking and Currency 
Committee and also chairman of the Small Business Committee, and 
he was going to address himself particularly to the matter of farm 
credit and also the extension of Public Law 480. He is a member, with 
Senator Aiken, of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Senator Jounsron. I don’t think there is any question but what the 
subcommittee will report out the 480. There is very little opposition 
on it. 

Senator A1kEN. Well, that was held before the full committee any- 
way. 

Senator Hix. I hope that the Senate Agriculture Committee will 
give further study and consideration to the problem of working out a 
long-range cotton program that will assure through the years an 
adequate supply of quality cotton for the domestic ail foreign markets 
so that we can realistically compete with synthetics and other cotton 
competitors and with the other cotton producing nations. I believe 
that any such long-range program should embody provisions that 
would insure protection to the cotton grower by guaranteeing the 
opportunity for our farmers to enjoy an income and a standard of 
living commensurate with the contributions they make to the Nation’s 
well-being and befitting the industry, the labors, the resourcefulness 
and the sacrifice which their economic circumstances require. 

If America is to continue her onward march into the coming age 
of more and more progress, we must make the fruits of our success 
available to all. Yet, although the American farmer still continues 
to do his job courageously and to sustain us by providing us, at great 
sacrifice to himself, with the food and fiber necessary to life itself, 
during recent years hundreds of thousands of farm families have been 
driven from their farms and their homes. In Alabama alone 40,000 
families have been forced off their farms since 1953. 

Despite the heroic efforts of our farmers to provide for the Nation, 
its welfare and its strength, and despite their love for their soil and 
their way of life, their love of living close to nature and nature’s 
God, today we behold the sad spectacle of millions of our finest and 
best citizens driven by the spectre of poverty and economic oppression 
from their land and their heritage. 

The annals of human history record indelibly the rise, the degenera- 
tion and internal decay and eventual fall of nations and civilizations. 

Senator Jounston. I would like to ask the Senator from Alabama 
this question. This past year the deteriorated grades of cotton was 
caused a great deal on account of it was not picked out of the field. 
Isn’t that true? 

Senator Hiixi. That is right. And one reason was because of the 
abnormally heavy rain. The cotton was of such low grade that there 
was a question as to whether or not it would warrant picking. 

Senator Jonnston. Now, where you have the small farms of 3, 4 
and 5 acres, they were able to pick theirs out of the field ? : 

Senator Hiri. That is true. They were not only able to pick it 
out, but they did pick it out. 
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Senator Jounsron. And have been picking it out in the past. And 
you found their cotton was not injured because of letting it stay in 
the fields ¢ 

Senator Hitt. That is right. They moved right in and got their 
cotton out, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jounston. So when you drove 40,000 families off of the 
farms in Alabama, and in other States a somewhat similar percentage, 
about the same, you failed to get that good cotton out of the field 
because it was not grown. 

Senator Hitz, That is true. 

Senator Jounston. That is one thing that is hurting today. 

Senator Hitz. That is certainly true. 

Senator Youna. There is a great amount of corn, too, left standing 
for a long while because of high moisture content. And some of that 
corn now is selling for as low as 55 or 60 cents a bushel. It has as 
much as 27 to 30 percent moisture. 

Senator Jounston. I would like to ask the Senator from North 
Dakota isn’t that true? Do you have any trouble getting people to 
gather corn in the field this day and time when they are paying wages 
in towns and cities so much more than they can get on the farm ? 

Senator Youna. Well, we only have one commercial corn county, 
but my three sons raise a considerable amount of corn, and they do 
have this labor problem. The price of labor now is approximately 
two times as must as it was when I quit farming in 1945. 

Senator Symineron. Will the Chair yield a moment? I think facts 
on problems of this character are always interesting, and I would like 
to present to the Chair and the members of the committee and the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Alabama that I read this morning a 
report on the railroads, which is very interesting. In the last 17 
years the average hourly rate of hourly labor has increased in 10 
years from 74 cents an hour to $2.30 cents an hour. And I am glad— 

Senator Youne. What were the figures ? 

Senator Symineton. Average railroad hourly rate payments have 
increased from 74 cents an hour to $2.30 cents an hour, average. 
This means many people can buy more things that help America 
grow and be great. But at the same time, I think those figures might 
be analyzed with respect to the ones presented to the committee for 
the dairy farmers of Wisconsin, after an extensive study, which 
showed 45 cents an hour average hourly earnings today, and they 
are going to be considerably less as a result of the recent heavy reduc- 
tion in dairy products, decided on by the Department of Agriculture. 

I would like to associate myself in every way with the fine state- 
ment made by the senior Senator from Alabama. As usual, he is 
thinking about all of the people, not just the few. And I think here 
he has clearly presented the problem of the farmer who is not helped 
in any way commensurate with the help other segments of the econ- 
omy receive from their Government. 

Senator Hitt. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Jonnstron. Isn’t it also true, the Senator from Missouri— 
I don’t believe you were here when the Senator from Alabama be- 
gan his statement. He brought out the fact that the farmers’ total 
net income had fallen 27 percent since 1951. 

Senator Symineron. I read that, Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator Jonnston. Now, while that is falling, cost of labor and 
everything that he buys has gone in the other direction, which has 
caused a very bad situation. And that is not true just of recent years. 
The same thing has been existing a great many years. 

Senator Symrneron. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I read that, and noticed 
the figure of 27 percent. As long as the Chair has brought it up— 
I would like to ask about the 64 percent figure for interest in the 
second paragraph on page 1. Would the Senator from Alabama tell 
me just what interest that is? Is that interest on debt ? 

Senator Hix. It is my understanding that is interest on debt, 
Senator. 

Senator Youne. I may say that it is not only the direct wages that 
the farmer pays that enter into his cost of operations, but when- 
ever the automobile workers get an increase in pay or the steel- 
workers, all that additional cost is passed on to the farmer. 

Senator Jounston. Cars, machinery, and everything have gone 

up. 
Senator Hii. Certainly, it all pyramids. 
Mr. Cuatrman. I have spoken of the devotion of this committee to 
the welfare and interest and the cause of the farmer. May I say this 
in conclusion. Let us not forget that the farm homes of America 
have given us the great reservoir of what Thomas Jefferson called 
the manners and the spirit of the moral and spiritual values that have 
preserved the vigor of our Nation and the foundations of our free- 
dom and our enterprise. Indeed America’s greatness has been built 
not alone upon material wealth but far more importantly upon the 
initiative, the independence and love of God that have flowed from 
the farm homes of American into the warp and woof of the Nation’s 
life. To forsake our farmers now is to forsake our priceless legacy, 
the fountainhead of our strength and of our continued greatness. 

We must extend to the American farmer understanding, not indif- 
ference; faith, not cynicism; action, not promises. The question is 
not whether we can afford to come to this rescue. The question is: 
Can we afford not to come to his rescue? For if we fail him we 
shall fail our America. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee. 

Senator Jounsron. Any questions, anyone? We certainly thank 
you, Senator. 

Senator Hixx. I am going to stay here and hear my distinguished 
friend from Mississippi. 

Senator Jomnston. Are there any other Senators here? Senator 
Stennis is here, from Mississippi. 

Senator Stennis, you may proceed as you see fit. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN STENNIS, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 


Senator Srennis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I have a brief 
written statement prepared with reference to this cotton-acreage 
matter that I want to revise and request that it become a part of the 
record. I will testify here today from my memorandum statement 
and emphasize certain high points. 
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Senator Jounston. We will be glad to“have you do that. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, of course, you have before you your long-range 
agriculture program. You have before you your cotton-acreage pro- 
gram for 1959 and future years. And you have also before you your 
cotton-acreage program for 1958. 

i want to speak first briefly with reference to what I believe is the 
primary question on cotton acreage as a whole, and that pertains to 
cotton acreage for 1959 and future years, plus some relatively minor 
individual amendments. And I want to point out to you gentlemen 
the facts that we are facing for 1959 that must be met with legis- 
lation this year, or we may be faced with a 21-percent reduction in 
cotton acreage for 1959. 

In 1956 the Congress saw this that cotton acreage had been reduced 
so severely, 37-percent reduction from 1953 to 1956, that it decided 
that the 1956 level as the absolute minimum. As a result we froze 
cotton acreage at the 1956 level for the calendar year 1957 and 1958. 
Now, unless we extend that minimum under the operation of the 
present law, the Secretary will be compelled, if he uses some supply 
estimates used in calculating price supports for 1958 to reduce the 
acreage to about 13.7 million acres for 1959. 

Now, here are the figures here that tend to bear that out as far as 
estimates can be made. And, gentlemen, those facts are shocking. 

(The table referred to is as follows :) 


Table illustrating the possible level of acreage allotments for 1959 
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Norte.—Estimates for items 1 through 11 were used by the Secretary of Agriculture in announcing the 
1958 price support on Feb. 7. 
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Senator Stennis. Now, there are many things that should be done 
with reference to the agricultural program. But this acreage for 
1959 and future years is something that must be done. Otherwise, you 
absolutely are going to strangle the cotton producers and the cotton 
industry in general. And I am talking about the small producer, the 
2-, 3-, 4-, 5-acre man, 10-acre man, 15, the 20, and on up to 100 acres 
or even to 500. It is going to strangle the producer to where he cannot 
operate and cannot survive. 

That is why I think that we ought to look this thing squarely in the 
face and put first things first, and enact this legislation. I don’t think 
it is controversial. I don’t think it goes to the so-called long-range 
program enough to be held up. Whatever you do on acreage, I think 
you should extend this minimum. 

I think we are not treating the cotton industry fairly or the 
producers, unless we enact this legislation. 

Now, along with that freezing of acreage at the 1956 level, we have 
included a provision to assist the little 4-acre-or-less farmer, whereby 
with just a slight adjustment there you help so many people. And I 
want to insert in the record here the table showing the benefit each 
State received as a result of these amendments. 

For instance, in Alabama alone there were 44,159 different farm 
units that were affected favorably—small but it was favorable—in 
1957 and 1958. The next State there is Louisiana, 25,851 affected. 
And I would like to insert the whole table, Mr. Chairman, at this 
point. 

(The table referred to is as follows :) 


1958 benefits from 3 acreage allotment amendments included in 1956 Agricultural 
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ist amendment holds 1958 allotment for United States same as 1956 national allotment. 

2d amendment provides for about 63,224 additional acres for 1958 to be distributed among the States to 
prevent losses resulting from shifts in history between States. In effect, this amendment prevents any 
State from losing more than 1 percent of its allotment from the previuus year. 

3d amendment adds 100,000 acres to the national allotment to be used exclusively to give each cotton farm 
the smaller of 4 acres or the highest planted in the 3 previous years. 


Senator Stennis. Now another provision included in the 1956 law 
that was very helpful was a proviso that prevented any State from 
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losing over 1 percent. This amendment kept the reduction from 
being severe to any State, although there was a slight reduction. 
Certainly that provision ought to be reenacted, and it would really 
be better if it was frozen at the State level. But the 1 percent clause 
does fairly well take care of that situation. 

Now, gentlemen, unless something along that line is done, we are 
strangling and we are just wrecking in a large measure all the small 
elements of our cotton producers, and many of the medium sized. 

Senator Jounston. If you would freeze the acreage to the 1956 
acres, that we had in 1956, and also give to them the provisions that 
they had for the small farmers, and you did not have your soil bank, 
would that give us enough acres ? 

Senator Srennis. I would think so, but I hope we can get addi- 
tional acres to offset reduction resulting from the soil bank. 

Senator Jounston. Of course, you can’t get out of the soil bank in 
1958. We have to go through with it. Whether we want to or not, 
we are right in the midst of it and have to go through with it. 

Senator Srennis. For future years, 1959 and future, leaving out 
the soil bank, I think that the 1956 level of acres should certainly be a 
minimum. That is the way it looks tome. Now, for this 1958 mat- 
ter, that is another thing. 

Senator Youne, Well, Senator, if Congress didn’t extend that 
freeze on acreage for cotton, and the cotton farmers had to reduce 
their acreage by 25 percent, what other crops would they be apt to 
be raising on this 25 percent that they would have to take out of 
cotton ¢ 

Senator Srennis. Well, of course, that would vary a great deal. 
Down in the section where I live, some of it would go into pasture, 
some of it might go into small grains, some would go into soybeans. 

Senator Youne. What I am thinking of is that if you shifted to 
small grains, they are all insurplus. Cornis in surplus. 

Senator Srennis. Well, the small grains I refer to there would 
be not the small grains that go on the market as you see it—not wheat. 

Senator Youne. You probably wouldn’t be buying wheat or oats. 
So you would be shifting to other crops which are in surplus for the 
most part. 

Senator Stennis. Some of it would be, yes. But the main rub is 
there that this thing has already been reduced so much, and down to 
such a thin margin of acres, that this little farmer, the family-sized 
farmer, one that is large enough to carry several tenants, they are all 
reduced to the minimum, and they just cannot continue to operate. 
And it is just a matter of liquidating them or getting out all together 
from their own land. They can’t take another 20 or 25 percent cotton 
reduction. 

Now, may I say this, Mr. Chairman, about the 1958 acreage? You 
will have witnesses here that are far more competent to testify about 
the need for this extra acreage to produce this quality cotton. They 
are qualified. I could not add anything to the witnesses’ information 
but I am convinced additional acreage is needed to meet this critical 
situation. But I do believe that whatever is added, gentlemen, 
that participation in this extra acres sould be shared equally and 
proportionately by all cotton producers on the basis of his present 
acreage provided he does not participate in the acreage reserve. That 
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he will plant to cotton production what his allotment is now, and what 
additional allotment you will give him. 

I just cannot see any sound reason why all the producers should not 
have a chance to participate in that production, however small or 
however large, or however medium sized he may be. The increase 
should apply across the board, with the condition, of course, that he 
plant all his allotment to cotton. 

Senator Jounsron. Do you have any opinion on whether or not 
that should be used in making up your cotton acreage in the future? 

Senator Stennis. Well, I don’t think it should be. I think it is to 
meet a condition we have gotten into, due partly to unexpected condi- 
tions, or we call it an act of God. In my State it was not a flood, but 
unusually heavy rain, equivalent of flood conditions so far as cotton 
production is concerned. And to meet the emergency is to meet a 
national emergency. And all producers should share alike. And 
then it should be excluded from these formulas that become very exact- ! 
ing as the years pile up. 

Senator Jounston. Do you think it would be right for a man to 
participate in the soil bank at all if he gets additional acreage ? 

Senator Srennis. No; I don’t think so. I think you have given 
him that extra acreage to meet a national situation, and the first con- 
dition to get additional acreage would be to plant the acreage he 
already has to cotton. 

Senator Jounstron. In other words, you don’t think it would be 
right to give him additional acreage when you pay him to take acreage 
out. 

Senator Srennis. That is right. I don’t think I can stand before 
the American people and ask them to give that acreage unless he is 
planting all the acreage he already has to cotton. 

Senator Arken. May I ask a question there, Mr. Chairman? As- 
suming that we allow extra acreage with the proviso that anyone ac- 
cepting the extra acres should not participate in the acreage reserve, 
how many acres would that then take out of the soil bank and put 
into production for 1958? Would you want to give an estimate? 

Senator Stennis. I am not in a position to give an estimate. 

Senator Arxen. It would take some out? 

Senator Stennis. I think so, yes. I am sure there will be witnesses 
here to give you fairly accurate estimate on that. 

Senator Jonnston. You would think, then, that the Department 
ought to be given a right, then, if these people take that out, and there 
are some that still won’t go into the soil bank, and don’t want to par- 
ticipate in the increased acreage—— 

Senator Arxen. They could put their old allotment in. 

Senator Stennis. Released funds would be reallocated to those who 
wish to go into the soil bank. But I don’t think the producer who is 
going into the soil bank can ask for any additional acreage. 

Senator Jonnston. That would care for some of those that have 
made application and can’t get in the soil bank. 

Senator Arxen. Surely. I think they would have to have some 
additional money. They need it for other crops, too. 

Senator Jounston. No question about it in my State. 

Senator Srennis. And I do think, gentlemen—the fact I am not 
going into details of the needs for 1958 just because the others are much 
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better qualified—on consideration of it, it looks to me like there is a 
pressing need for additional acres for 1998. 

Now, it is a national problem. It is to meet a national situation. 

I thank the committee very much for hearing me. And there is one 
point further. 

I have been here 10 years, and even though this committee has 
wrestled with the problem before of legislating the cotton acreage 
during the calendar year to be planted that spring, only one time has 
it ever been able to get the legislation in time to plant the cotton. 
That is not the committee’s fault. It just takes time. But if any- 
thing is going to be done on this, it will have to be done rather quickly 
if it 1s for 1958. 

I appeal to you in considering 1958 to also consider this problem of 
1959 and future years, because that is a must. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Jonnston. We are certainly glad to have you, Senator 
Stennis, to come before us. I see John Sparkman has come in. 

Senator Symrneton. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question of Senator 
Stennis? 

It is true, is it not, Senator, that unless you do something in this 
regard, under the law, with its constriction potential in acreage, you 
probably will have a higher parity price in 1959. That will further 
price cotton out of the market from the standpoint of competition 
against synthetics? Isn’t that correct? 

Senator Stennis. That is true. That is one of the main points in 
it. I think that extra acreage here in 1958 will tend to hold down the 
support price in future years. And that is one reason why I say all 
these producers have a mght to share in this 1958 program, whatever 
it is, because it is going to affect them for future years, whether they 
are in or not. They are entitled to have a right to come in without 
taking penalties. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, may I ask this question ? 

When I came on this committee 13 years ago I noticed that the 
southern Senators were keenly interested in agriculture and had an 
excellent knowledge of it. That is one of the reasons I have become 
quite closely associated with southerners. 

Senator Srennis. We have been strengthened by the Senator’s 
interest. : 

Senator Youne. The question I was going to ask is, Why is the 
average southerner so close to agriculture? In your State, for ex- 
ample, what percent of your income is from the farms? 

Senator Srennis. Well, there has been some change in that, but 
until a few years ago, in Mississippi, perhaps the highest percent in 
the Nation of our income was due to agriculture. I remember years 
ago it ran up into the 80’s, as high as 80 percent. 

Senator Youne. Our State is 90 now. I may say that I hope you 
will pay our State another visit. But I would not like to see you stay 
there too long and get into politics. You would be tough competition. 

Senator Srennis. Well, I am certainly coming to your State and 
want you to come to ours. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The prepared statement of Senator Stennis is as follows:) 


Gentlemen of the committee, you have before you several proposed cotton 
bills, both long range and immediate. 
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Today I want to discuss with you briefly cotton acreage problems. 

You have bills before you providing for holding the cotton acreage to at least 
the 1956 acreage levels, applicable for the year 1959 and future years, together 
with certain special proposals concerning small acreage allotments. You also 
have a proposal to increase the 1958 acreage allotments. I wish first to discuss 
the bills pertaining to cotton acreage allotments for the year 1959 and future 
years. 

From 1953 through 1956 the national cotton acreage has been reduced 37 
percent. In 1956 the Congress saw the need of pegging acreage at the 1956 
level, for at least 2 years, and also saw the need of making special provisions 
for the small farmer.of 4 acres or less, as well as to provide that no State could 
lose over 1 percent of its acreage due to the shifts. Congress took care of these 
needs in legislation in the form of three amendments to the agriculture bill 
passed in 1956, but these amendments do not apply beyond the crop year 1958. 

If the foregoing special provisions applicable for the crop years 1957 and 
1958 are not made permanent, under present law further acreage reductions will 
be automatic in 1959 and perhaps even more severe in future years. Also, the 
necessary safeguards for the small farmer will no longer be effective. 

It is therefore absolutely necessary that we have legislation to cover the 
foregoing problems as to acreage for the year 1959 and future years. Otherwise, 
the entire cotton economy will be strangled and will suffer greatly. This need 
applies in the case of the small producer, the medium-sized producer and the 
large producer. This need applies from the standpoint of the processor and the 
textile manufacturer, the general cotton economy and the general economy of 
the Nation. There are other phases of a long-range program that are highly im- 
portant, and I emphasize their importance, but new cotton acreage legislation 
for 1959 and future years is absolutely essential. 

There will be competent witnesses before this committee to show the need 
for increased acres for the year 1958, especially to produce quality cotton to 
supply critical need for domestic needs as well as foreign markets, for the mar- 
keting year 1958-59. I am not an expert on these figures, so I shall not attempt 
to give them myself, but I am convinced of the seriousness of the situation and 
feel that this need will be fully established by competent witnesses who know 
the entire picture. 

I strongly urge that any increase in acres this committee may recommend for 
the year 1958 be applied across the board to all producers, the small, the medium, 
and the large producer, in proportion to his present acreage. When it comes to 
supplying the additional needs of the Nation, I have not heard any good solid 
reason given as to why the small producer should not share in helping the 
Nation meet this need—and without his having to give up anything or pay a 
penalty to share in the movement. The small producer has borne more than 
his share of the squeeze-out in acreage for the last several years. There must 
be a good hard fight made in his behalf. When I refer to the small producer, 
I am certainly including those who have up to as high as 30 or 40 acres and 
not merely the very small producer with only 2 or 3 acres. Mr, Chairman, 
over 86 percent of all cotton farmers in the United States had acreage allot- 
ments of less than 30 acres in 1956. 

I urge that increased cotton acreage be applied across the board with the 
condition, of course, that for participation, the producer must plant all of his 
present allotment and not put any of it in the soil bank. 

I have been told that an across-the-board increase cannot be obtained because 
the Department of Agriculture will oppose it. I think it is clear that under 
the present situation the Department of Agriculture opposes all increases. The 
success of any proposed increase for 1958 will depend upon the proof to the 
Congress of its need. When this need is proven certainly all producers have 
a right to share in whatever benefits may come by virtue of the extra acreage 
allotments. This is especially true in view of the distressing hardships that 
exist in many areas of the Cotton Belt, including my own State, due to con- 
tinued in excessive rains in the fall of 1957. 

In addition to providing quality cotton so badly needed, increased acreage 
would (1) relieve acreage reserve funds for reallocation to other farms, (2) 
enable farmers to recover from crop disaster in 1957 and give agriculture fuller 
employment, and (3) boost local economy which has suffered from continued 
reduction in acreage allotment. 

If after full consideration, the committee decides to reject an across-the-board 
application as to increased allotments, then I would urge as the alternative, the 
provision for an increase in allotments on a choice basis to the producers who 
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would waive their rights to a price support at the present level and take a price 
support at a lower level with increased acreage. 


I think the total increase allowed under any system should not be beyond 
what is calculated to be needed to produce the amount of cotton actually needed. 
The probability of creating additional surplus could certainly be avoided. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot overemphasize the need for immediate action on 
this pressing problem. Cotton planting time is at hand and if legislation is 
not enacted within the next 2 or 3 weeks full benefits will be lost. 

When we have disposed of these immediate problems we can move to a 
deliberate study of legislation for a sound long-range program that will permit 
the cotton industry to survive in competition with synthetics and farm pro- 
duction. Such a program is already long overdue. 

Senator Jounston. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) . 

Senator Jounston. Senator Sparkman, I notice you have a state- 
ment here that was signed by you and Senator Hill, is that right, or 
is that just a news release ? 

Senator SparKMAN. That is just the release. I have a statement 
that may be a little different from his, although aiming at the same 
objective. 

Senator Jounston. Proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF ALABAMA 


Senator SparRKMAN. Mr. Chairman, before I start, let me say I was 
interested in the quesetion posed by the distinguished Senator from 
North Dakota. I never had thought of it before. Somehow or an- 
other it just seems natural for us to be interested in agriculture out 
our way. 

Senator Youns. I have noticed that, and have often wondered what 
the reason was. 

Senator Sparkman. I think it must be that our States, even though 
becoming industrialized, are still primarily agricultural, and I think 
to a great extent the population and a high percentage of income 
comes from the farm. Taking the State of Alabama, 1 cannot think 
of more than 2 or 3 counties that do not rely heavily on agriculture 
for its income. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, I am gratified that you 
are holding hearings on the critical cotton situation. Nineteen fifty- 
seven was an unusually costly year to farmers in Alabama. Exces- 
sive rains and other adverse weather conditions added further hard- 
ships to those already brought about by the squeezes of falling farm 
prices and higher living costs. 

Thus, today tens of thousands of Alabama farmers are destitute 
or near destitute. It is estimated that since 1953 approximately 40,- 
000 Alabama farm families have been driven from the farm by worsen- 
ing farm conditions. Unless Congress takes needed action, it is my 
yrediction that more than this number will additionally be forced 
deeds the farms within the next 5 years. 

It is saddening to see or hear described the plight of farm families 
today. I can assure you of this committee that a great majority of 
farm families in Alabama are experiencing a genuine depression. It 
is similar in many ways to the farm depression of the 1920’s that 
preceded and helped to bring on the full-scale general depression of 
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the 1930’s. Unless appropriate steps are taken soon, we may very 
well witness another such catastrophe. 

Both immediate and long-range help is needed. 

Congress should immediately make available adequate funds to 
enable those who want to participate in the soil bank to do so. 

Let me say, Mr. Chairman, here, that I do not approve of the manner 
in which the soil bank has been operated. I think something drastic 
must be done to reshape it. But regardless of that, we have got it in 
operation, and a program was announced for this year, and what I am 
talking about now is the need for carrying out the program that has 
already been put into effect, regardless of what may be done for next 
year. 

Senator Symineron. Will the Senator yield there for a question if 
it is in order? 

By that you mean that more money should be put up to enable the 
farmers on a first-come first-serve basis that were not allowed to sign 
up, or do you mean you want more acreage and you are willing that 
the people who apply for more acreage should forego their participa- 
tion in the soil bank? And I am talking about the year 1958. 

Senator SparKMAN. Let me say that I am not certain as to the 
need of additional acreage for 1958. I am inclined to believe that in 
order to rebuild our stocks of first-grade cotton, that it may be neces- 
sary. But I think that is a matter that you gentlemen will have to 
check into from all of the facts and information that you have. 

Here is what I mean with reference to the soil bank this year. It 
was announced that beginning January 13, and continuing through 
March 7, opportunity would be given farmers to go into the soil bank. 
Down my way they all rushed’ in on the first day. It was said that it 
would be on a first-come first-serve basis. They came in on the first 
day. In some instances they had to get the police and firemen to line 
them up. Only a certain number were taken in that day, a certain 
number the next day, a certain number the next day, and at the end 
of the third day, they cut it off. 

Now, even a lot of those who signed up were not allowed to go in. I 
think in my county they took 84 percent, which was, I think, a rather 
high percentage. I think some counties took much less than that. 
The result is that a lot of farmers are standing there today with tenta- 
tive contracts, and they don’t know how to plan. They don’t know 
whether they are going to be taken in, or whether now since they have 
made their plans otherwise, they are going to need to go on and replan 
and plant the cotton. 

I say that what we started out on this year ought to be completed. 

Senator Jounston. Isn’t it true that some of them have made prepa- 
ration to go into the soil bank, have made no preparation as far as 
securing their finances to make a crop—they have to have some financ- 
ing certainly if they went ahead and made a crop this year? 

Senator Sparkman. Yes. And I know that—and I don’t know how 
widespread this is—but I know there have been instances in which 
the agricultural people who were in the employment of some branch 
of the agricultural service went around and encouraged the people to 
go into the soil bank, and even made plans to do some other type of 
work in lieu of cultivating the soil that they are putting into the soil 
bank. And the result is they are simply left stranded. 
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Senator Youne. How long does your cotton-planting season last ? 

Senator Sparkman. I would say—in my particular section—about 
6 weeks, And I should think that would be true generally everywhere. 

Senator Youne. From now ? 

Senator SparKMAN. No; it opens about in April. It is not so much 
planting—that is, putting the seed in the ground—as it is planning. 

Senator Youne. Well, if you wanted this proposal to become effec- 
tive, that is, to increase the amount of money available for the acre- 
age reserve, it would almost have to be by way of special legislation. 
If you put that in a package bill, I don’t think you would get it 
through in time to be of any help to you. 

Senator Sparkman. I think it is only the case of appropriation. I 
think the authorization is sufficient. I may be wrong. It may re- 
quire authorizing legislation. 

Senator Youne. Well, I serve on a subcommittee of agricultural 
appropriations. They set a limit on the amount that would be avail- 
abto. I think that is in the form of legislation. So either the Ap- 
propriations Committee would have to act 

Senator Sparkman. Yes, for it to be effective, something has to 
be done right away. They will start planting cotton in the Rio 
Grande Valley within 2 weeks’ time. In south Alabama they will 
start planting the latter part of March. Up my way, about the mid- 
dle of April. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, I want to be sure I under- 
stand what the distinguished Senator’s position is in regard to the 
soil-bank picture. You have people who have agreed to go into the 
soil bank. Those people would not get more acreage also, would 
they ? 

Senator Sparkman. Well, I have not said a word about additional 
acreage. 4 

Senator Symineron. Well, I am just wondering 

Senator SparkMANn. I have not said anything about additional 
acreage. In fact, it is not my purpose to urge additional acreage 
simply because I don’t know. I certainly would go along with what 
Senator Stennis suggested—that if additional acreage be given, it be 
tied into the soil bank and those getting additional acreage be required 
to take their acreage out of the soil bank. 

Senator Jonnston. Well, I don’t think it will be necessary for us 
to have authorization. You just need additional appropriation and 
set forth the amount. , 

Senator Sparkman. I think bills are pending in both Houses that 
call for appropriating $120 million additional. 

Senator Symineron. But the chances of getting those bills passed, 
in my opinion, would be much better if the people who voted on that 
legislation would realize that they were not giving the farmer both the 
soil bank and additional acreage. 

Senator Sparkman. I don’t think anybody could ask for that. 

Senator Jonnston. I don’t think any of the members of this com- 
mittee would be willing to do both. 

Senator Sparkman. I would not be willing to advocate it. It is 
inconsistent. 

Senator Symrneron. That is my point, Mr. Chairman. I am glad 
it has been made. 
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Senator Youne. Since it was the Appropriations Committee that 
set the limit on the amount of money that could be used for the acre- 
age reserve program, wouldn’t it be the Appropriations Committee 
that would have to act now ? 

Senator SparkMAN. Yes; I think that is right. 

Senator Jounsron. That is true. For your information, I have 
introduced an amendment which will come fatore the Appropriations 
Committee, of which I am a member of the Subcommittee of Agri- 
cultural Matters, and I am asking that the Senator from Georgia, 
who is chairman of the Agricultural Subcommittee of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, Senator Richard Russell, of Georgia, to act on that 
as soon as possible. 

Senator Youne. Of course, as you know, all appropriations bills 
have to originate on the House side. 

Senator Jounston. That is true. 

Senator Sparkman. The bill has been proposed over there, I know. 

Senator Jounsron. And mine is just an amendment. The first 
agricultural appropriation bill that comes up in the Senate, I am 
going to hang it on to it. We can’t act until the House acts—that is 
true. 

Senator Sparkman. Of course, they could start a supplemental very 
easily and quickly on the House side. 

Senator Jounston. And make it just for this, if they wanted to. 

Senator Younc. Of course, it was the House last year that elimi- 
nated the acreage-reserve program entirely. And they will have to 
originate a new bill on that phase of it. 

Senator Sparkman. The point I make is this. Regardless of how 
you feel about the soil boul, farmers have been maneuvered into a 
position that is simply unfair to them, unfair to the great numbers—— 

Senator Jonnstron. The great trouble, John, is this, too. We held 
out and put out and published to the cotton farmers it would stay 
open for a certain length of time, approximately 3 weeks. And it 
opened and stayed open for only 3 days. 

Senator Sparkman. And even some of those who signed up within 
that time were not allowed in. 

Mr. Chairman, another immediate requirement of farms is ade- 
quate credit. Congress completed action this week on a measure, or 
last week, that would give some relief. I refer to a bill before the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee to provide loans on small 
businesses caught with large unpaid balances on supplies furnished 
farmers in those areas declared to be disaster areas because of excessive 
rains. 

A bill, S. 2921, now before you, sponsored by Senators Eastland, 
Fulbright, Kefauver, Symington, and Allott, would give additional 
relief. Under the provisions of this bill, $200 million would be made 
available through Federal agencies to enable farmers to refinance 
present indebtedness. On January 23, I had the privilege of testify- 
ee this committee in support of S. 2921. I again urge that 
it be approved because of the promise of help it gives both to small 
businesses and to farmers. 

Senator Youne. That is a great need in my State, too. For ex- 
ample, there is practically no money available now for the insured 
loans. We only appropriate, I think, around $24 million for direct 
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loans. And the allocation for my State was-$180,000. This was for 
farm ownership loans. That would only take care of about 10 
farmers. So it would have to be a greatly increased appropriation if 
we are going to take care of the need, cn it is a great need. This is 
the best and probably the only way you can keep these smaller farmers 
in business. In my State a few farmers have a half section. The 
Farmers’ Home Administration determined some time ago that. they 
should have at least three quarters or 480 acres. And the only way 
that they can get money to buy this additional quarter section, to make 
it a more economic unit, is through these direct loans, as I see it now, 
unless the money mar ket, interest in the money market changes. 

Senator Sparkman. I think the Senator is correct. I think that 
applies to many sections of the country, most of the rural sections. 

It is only wise to recognize that the interests of the farmers and of 
omall businesses are closely : allied. The loss of purchasing power on 
the part of the farmer not only works to his disadvantage but to the 
disadvantage of drugstores, grocery stores, and in fact to all who sell 
to the farmer or manufacture products for farm use. 

The fact is that the existing farm depression is a major cause of the 
highest bankruptcy rate among small businesses that we have had 
since 1940. 

I am confident, Mr. Chairman, that Government farm agencies 
under their existing authority can expand tremendously the supply of 
credit to farm families. Ishould like to suggest to this committee that 
the possibility be explored and that appropriate Government agencies 
be urged to take every possible step to provide adequate credit both 
in and out of so-called distress areas. 

Where additional funds or authority are required, the facts should 
be made known to Congress and actions recommended. 

Still another matter I know this committee has under study is the 
extension of Public Law 480 that authorizes the President through 
sale for foreign currencies, through emergency assistance to friendly 
peoples, and through other means to dispose of surplus agricultural 
commodities. 

Unquestionably the enactment of this legislation has provided for 
the wise disposal of large amounts of cotton and other commodities 
and thereby has prevented even further deterioration in the farm 
situation. 

This legislation expires on June 30, 1958, unless extended. It is 
imperative that it be extended both for the assistance it indirectly 
affords to farmers and other industries affected by farming and for 
the many benefits it enables our country to provide to fr iendly peoples 
elsewhere. 

Senator Jounston. The full committee has held that, in that we 
have very little opposition, if any against that. And we hope to act 
upon that in the near future. 

Senator SparKMAN. I am glad to hear that. I think it has been a 
fine program and I think it ought to be continued. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I know there is before this committee proposed 
legislation that would provide additional cotton acreage. I have 
heard from advocates in Alabama for and against such a proposal. 
Frankly, there seems to be much confusion or at least disagreement 
regarding the need for additional acreage and the possible harm that 
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might be done the growers, especially the small or medium-size grow- 
ers. It is argued that there is a shortage of high-quality cotton. This 
is disputed by some, who say that the 1958 allotment will produce suffi- 
cient quality cotton. 

If the committee has not already had an opportunity to do so, I 
should like to suggest that all pertinent facts be obtained and evaluated 
to determine just what the situation is. 

We all can agree, I believe, that we want sufficient high-grade cotton 
for domestic needs and to retain and, if possible, to increase foreign 
markets, and that at the same time we want to give adequate protection 
to the cotton grower. 

Should the committee find the need for and decide to recommend 
acreage increase legislation, may I suggest that it also provide the 
following safeguards for the grower: 

That: 

(1) The cotton from the increased acreage be given the same support 
level as cotton otherwise grown, that is, 81 percent, as set by the Bia: 
tary of Agriculture last week. 

(2) Cotton produced on the increased acreage not be considered in 
determining the level of price support in 1959 and subsequent crop 
years. 

(3) The increased acreage for 1958 not be counted in the future as 
part of the cotton-growing history. 

(4) Some 2 million bales of cotton grading below strict low middling 
now on hand or that may be produced in 1958 be set aside to be dis- 
posed of by the Commodity Credit Corporation and be withdrawn from 
the supply in determining the level of price support of the future. 

In my opinion, Mr. Chairman, we are at a marginal point so far as 
the supply of good-grade cotton is concerned, but unfortunately there 
is a great amount of low-grade cotton which has just as great an impact 
so far as effect on price is concerned as if it were high-grade cotton. I 
frankly do not know how it can be done, but somehow it ought to be 
made possible to take out of consideration that low-grade cotton that 
certainly is never going to move to the mills, to the market, as usable 
cotton. 

Senator Symrneron. May I ask a question of the Senator? In 1953, 
we gave over $3 million to Indochina. I am sure it was done in the 
interest of the security of the United States with the idea that we would 
preserve Indochina for the free world, but we lost every penny of it 
from that standpoint. 

If the impact of this low-grade cotton is going to continue to affect 
all prices in all varieties of cotton, would it not be well to risk some 
money from the standpoint of the security and prosperity of more than 
a million farmers in this country ? 

Senator Sparkman. Of course, Mr. Chairman, I do not want to be 
too meticulous, but I think it is well to remember that the money we 
put in there was really put into France. France used it. 

Senator Symrneron. The figure I mentioned was to Indochina 
alone. We gave considerably additional money. In August of that 
year the President stated $4 million was going into Indochina. 

I am not saying it was wrong. It was done in the interests of the 
United States. I am only trying to set the record straight from the 
standpoint of what the American farmer is asking in the way of some 
help during a disaster. 
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Senator Sparkman. So far as the latter part of the Senator’s state- 
ment is concerned I am in complete agreement. We could well afford 
simply to destroy this cotton, rather than to carry it as it is being 
carried now with the terriffic impact that it has on the farmer’s income 
both in setting the support price and in some way the price in the 
private open market on cotton. It has a terriflic effect upon it. 

Senator Youna. Aren’t there some places in the world where the 
cotton could be used ? 

Senator Sparkman. I think undoubtedly there are. I do not know. 
I am not prepared to say positively. But I believe it is a problem that 
requires the most careful consideration, looking toward some solution. 

Senator Symrineron. I was not thinking of destroying it. 

Senator SparKMAN. I understand. I said we could well afford com- 
peony to destroy it, though, rather than for it to be used to depress 

arm income. ‘There is a better way, I’m sure. 

Senator Symineton. Under Public Law 480 we could move it if we 
were to assume a risk as we did with other ventures that I mentioned. 

Senator SparKMAN. It can be handled and ought to be handled and 
ought to be gotten out of the way. 

You take the figures that are usually given to you—I don’t know 
what the present figure is—of the carryover, 11 million bales—what- 
ever it may be, or 9 million—that includes at least 2 million—prob- 
ably that much—that is below strict low middling and probably in- 
cludes 2 or 3 million additional bales of cotton that will not be usable 
in the mills of this country. 

Senator Symrineron. In normal business practice any good manu- 
facturer or private producer is very careful to analyze the inventory 
before he expresses a profit, so that he does not show a false profit. 

Senator SparkMAN. That is correct. 

Senator Symrneton. Whether he is a retailer, manufacturer, or 
wholesaler, he proceeds to eliminate that part of his inventory which 
is not considered proper from the standpoint of the evaluation. Many 
figures presented before this committee show, in my opinion, that 
much of the security of the United States is represented by money that 
we invested abroad in military and economic aid. Yet it was charged 
against the Department of Agriculture. 

So it would seem to me a very normal and logical situation, to write 
off a bad debt, so that it does not, as the Senator says, have an equal 
impact from the standpoint of inventory reserve as does the best cotton 
we have in that reserve. 

Senator SpARKMAN. One of the leading agricultural economists tes- 
tifying a few days ago before the Joint Economic Committee, of which 
I am a member, gave us an example. He was not testifying about 
cotton, but I though it was, certainly, analogous. 

The Fruit Growers’ Association, or the Citrus Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation of California—I don’t remember their exact name—told how 
under their rules they would classify their fruit. And the very best 
fruit went out for special markets. And another fruit, perhaps, went 
into the grocery stores for sale. And a third fruit was ground up and 
mashed up, and put into juice. And the fourth class was dried and 
sold in powdered form. 

Then there was still another class there that we will call culls, that 
they destroyed, and made certain that it never got to market, because 
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if they do they have a direct impact upon the price of the very best 
quality of fruit. And I thought how appropriate, how analogous 
that was to cotton. 

We have got a great stock of cotton that is worth very little to us, 
and yet when consideration is given to setting the prices or the setting 
of supports, that cotton counts just the same as if it were the very 
higest grade of cotton. And it has a dragging-down effect on the in- 
come of the farmer. And I feel certain that something can be done 
in order to get rid of it. 

Senator Jounston. Are there any other questions ? 

Senator SparkMAN. The legislation I have recommended thus far, 
it seems to me, requires immediate action. Planting time is on us, and 
if these measure are to be beneficial they must be approved right away. 

Of less urgency for the 1958 crop year, but also a matter of great 
importance not only to cotton farmers but to the entire economy relates 
to the threatened reduction of cotton acreage on the 1959 and subse- 
quent crops. Such action would further reduce farm income, endanger 
an adequate supply of high grade cotton for domestic use and result 
in further loss of our foreign markets. 

Senator Easrianp. What is the national allotment—in your judg- 
ment what would it be in 1959? 

Senator Sparkman. I only know what I understood Secretary Ben- 
son to say recently, that he would cut cotton acreage by 25 percent. 
If cotton acreage is cut by 25 percent that will be 4 million acres taken 
off. It will be about 13 million acres, 1314, something like that. 

Senator Easttanp. Where would that fix the support price? 

Senator Sparkman. I do not know. I don’t exactly know the 
formula for that. It could push the support price quite high. 

Senator Eastianp. About 90 percent ? 

Senator SparKMAN. Probably would. 

Senator Easrtanp. What effect would that have on the consumption 
of cotton inside the United States ? 

Senator SparkMAN. Well, the point was brought out a few minutes 
ago by one of the members of the committee that it would throw us into 
greater competition with synthetics and, therefore, would cut down 
the domestic consumption of cotton. 

Senator Eastianp. It would make synthetics 10 cents a pound 
cheaper than cotton ? 

Senator SparKMAN. Yes. 

Senator Easrianp. You realize, of course, that on the market, that 
everybody has got to be able to sell his product that he produces. And 
with the acreage allotments it would reach a point of diminishing 
returns. 

May I ask Mr. McLain a question? What was the loss under the 
export sales program ? 

Mr. McLain. Do you have those figures ? 


STATEMENT OF F. MARION RHODES, DIRECTOR, COTTON DIVISION, 
COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE, UNITED STATES DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Ruopes. Are you talking about the total loss ? 
Senator EastLanp. What was the total ? 
Mr. Ruopes. $70 a bale. 
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Senator Easrtanp. How much in dollars? Seven hundred million 
dollars worth ? 

Senator Jounston. One hundred million bales? 

Mr. Ruopes. Are you talking about the 1956-57 program or what ? 
We sold about 7.5 million bales under it at a loss of about $550 million. 

Senator Easrianp. That was cotton taken in at roughly what sup- 
port price? 

Mr. Ruopes. Well, most of it would have been at 90 percent of par- 
ity, because that was cotton that was produced back in 1953, 1954 and 
1955. Most of it would have been at 90 percent support. 

Senator Easrianp. Ninety percent support now is a lot higher than 
90 percent was then. 

Mr. Ruopes. Yes, parity has been going up. 

Senator Jonnston. How much did it leave that you had? 

Mr. Ruopes. How much cotton ? 

Senator Jounston. Yes. 

Mr. Ruopes. We have slightly under 2 million bales in inven- 
tory as of today. 

Senator Easrianp. As to your loss at 90 percent support price now 
and exporting 54% million bales, what woul your loss run—about $85 
to $90 a bale? 

Mr. Ruopes. Yes, at this time. 

Senator EasrLanp. The question I would like to ask you is this, in 
your judgment would the Government continue to take losses of that 
amount ? 

Senator Sparkman, I think if we continue the Public Law 480 pro- 
gram the Government would continue to take a loss. I think it would 
1ave to. Not only that but I just 

Senator Eastianp. The cotton acreage he is talking about that was 
exported, what percentage was that under 480 of the 7,600,000 bales? 

Mr. Ruopes. Probably not over 25 or 30 percent under Public Law 
480. 

Senator Sparkman. May I correct what I said ? 

Senator Jounston. How many years? 

Mr. Ruopes. One year. 

Senator Jounston. Cotton has accumulated over how many years! 
What is the oldest cotton you have? 

Mr. Ruopes. We had a few bales as old as 1952, but it was only 
1,000 or 2,000 bales. Most of it is 1953, 1954 and 1955 crop cotton. 

Senator Jonnston. Most of it accumulated since 1953 or since 1952. 

Senator Eastrtanp. If we are going to hold the cotton economy we 
have to be able to export 514 to 6 million bales at a minimum, you will 
agree with that ? 

Senator SparKMAN. Yes, I think we ought to count on an export in 
a program each year that would take out I would say between 5 and 
6 million bales. I would like to see, I wish we could develop, a pro- 
gram in this country that would take the domestic consumption up to 
10 million bales. If we did that and kept our acreage at, say, about 
the present level, what in effect it is right now in 1958, I think we 
could have the normal run in the production and disposition of cotton 
in this country. 

Senator Jounston. If we consume 10 million bales—in order to do 
that we have to find out some other field to use it in, isn’t that true? 
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Senator SparkMAN. We have to recapture, regain some of the field 
that we have lost. I think we run between 9 and 914 now, do we not ? 
Senator Jonnston. No, sir. About eight. 

Senator Easrianp. No, sir, we are losing markets all of the time. 
Is it your judgment that with a 90-percent support price that we 
could consume 10 million bales of cotton in this country ? 

Senator Sparkman. Not if we run into—not without running into 
these losses. 

Senator Easrianp. The point is this, we are consuming 

Senator Sparkman. No, I would not say we could consume 10 
million. 

Senator Easrianp. If at 78 percent of parity we are only consum- 
ing 8 million bales, now at 90 percent would we consume 10 million ? 

Senator Sparkman. Well I am not expert enough with the for- 
mulas. There are programs, if vigorously pursued, that could result 
in domestic consumption of approximately this amount, I believe. 

Senator Easttanp. This question now, I think we all agree on this 
question, we have got to have exports, and those exports have to run 
around 6 million bales a year. A 51% millions there would be a loss of 
half a billion dollars on export now. It is said 25 to 30 percent was 
exported under Public Law 480. In your judgment will the Treasury 
continue, the public continue to accept losses like that on exports? 
It is one thing to work off a surplus. It is another thing to maintain 
exports at this figure over a period of years. 

Senator SparkMan. I should like to have more of the details before 
discussing a two-price system. And I don’t want to get into that now. 
I, certainly, think that if we could evolve a program that would insure 
us a steady—in other words a production of the amount that we could 
consume and export without having to shift the acreage year after 
year, it would be a very happy solution. 

Senator Easrianp. I, certainly, agree with that. Isn’t it fundamen- 
tal, though, that to do that very thing we have got to compete with 
our competitors ¢ 

Senator Sparkman. I think you are right. The only point I am 
making in this is that we ought not to let the acreage fall below the 
acerage that we have at the present time. 

Senator Eastianp.. Certainly, we should not let it fall below that. 

Senator Sparkman. I do not think you had come in when I dis- 
cussed the question of the increased acreage. I said that I thought it 
was a matter that ought to be gone into most carefully and determina- 
tion ought to be made on the basis of the facts as we find them. I 
have seen conflicting opinions as to how much good cotton we have 
on hand. Apparently, it is difficult to get the exact figures. But I 
am sure you gentlemen can get them or perhaps already have them. 
And it seems to me that the determination ought to be made on the 
basis of what our present supply of good cotton is without letting 
this low-grade nonusable stuff pull it down. Certainly, too, the 
interest of the grower should be protected. 

Senator Eastitanp. What is wrong with the system that would give 
the farmer a choice to keep what he has, to keep his support price and 
his acreage allotment that he has, or to take 75 percent of parity and 
get a certain percent increase in acreage next year when that increased 
production will not count on the future support price, and when the 
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additional acreage does not count as history on his allotment that he 
has in the future ¢ 

Senator Jounston. I know from the standpoint of having worked 
in the mills and studied, taking textile courses, there is not any cotton 
that we have today, even if it be the low-grade, but what can be used in 
the mills. It will be a little harder to use. They can use it in certain 
places. 

Senator SparkMAn. I am no technician on it. 

Senator Jounsron. It is much better to have the other, but for cer- 
tain cloth you can use it. There are plenty of people who will buy it 
and pay for it. You do not have to burn it up or throw it away. I 
just wanted to let you know that. I worked on the farm but I did 
work in the cotton mill for 10 years, too. I am speaking from the 
actual facts that I know. 

Senator Sparkman. Mr. Chairman, I have about finished. I did 
refer to these amendments. Senator Hill and I introduced proposals, 
and I believe Senator Stennis introduced these last year, and I be- 
lieve others may have introduced that would do the following: 

To avoid these tragic possibilities, the entire Alabama Aaleabticts 
and other Senators and Congressmen have introduced legislation that 
would— 

(a) Maintain the national cotton acreage allotment at not less than 
the national cotton acreage allotment for 1956—the point is that is 
the point at which it is frozen now at this year. I would continue 
at that. 

(5) Provide that no State shall have its cotton acreage allotment 
reduced by more than 1 percent from such State’s allotment for the 
previous year; 

(c) Provide that no farm shall receive less than a 4-acre allotment 
for the highest number of acres planted during the last 3 years, which- 
ever is smaller; and 

(d) Continue a national reserve of 100,000 acres for use in making 
allotments to the States to take care of minimum farm allotments. — 

All of those are in the law at the present time. 

These protective devices are now written into the basic farm act, 
but are scheduled to expire at the end of 1958 crop year. I urge their 
eae as imperative to the national security and national well- 

eing. 

By proper legislation and by vigorous and sympathetic adminis- 
tration of such legislation, we can, I am convinced, step up the con- 
sumption and sale of cotton, and, at the same time, assure the grower 
of a fair price for the fruits of his labor. 

Within the past 5 years, reduction in cotton acreage and lower 
prices on cotton and cotton seed have helped to bring about an intoler- 
able situation for Alabama’s farmers. In 1955, Alabama farmers 
produced 1,045,000 bales of cotton and received 90 percent of parity 
price. In 1956, the number of bales produced was only about 750,000 
and the price support level had been reduced to 82.5 percent of parity 
price. On the 1957 crop, the December 1 estimate is that only 530,000 
was produced. The support level was further reduced to 77 percent 
parity. Participation in the soil bank in 1957, at least for the grower, 
softened somewhat the effects of this drastic reduction. 

The soil bank was also partly responsible for the drop in production. 
Crop failures, however, and reduced acreage are the primary causes of 
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the reduction from more than 1 million bales in 1955 to slightly more 
than 500,000 bales in 1957. 

It takes no mathematical genius to understand that this great drop 
in cotton production and also the reduced level of price support have 
served to bring about a disastrous reduction in farm income. ‘This, 
coupled with the constant rise in the cost of living, has served to cause 
a farm depression in Alabama that is now spreading to other segments 
of the economy. 

To repeat, it is imperative that this Congress take quick action on 
remedial legislation to avoid increased and unnecessary suffering 
among growers of cotton, peanuts, and other farm crops. among small 
businesses, and among those related industries affected adversely by 
the worsening farm situation. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I want to commend this committee and to 
express appreciation for the opportunity to appear before it. 

Senator Jounston. Are there any further questions? 

We, certainly, appreciate your coming here and giving us this 
information. 

Senator Sparkman. Thankyou. I would call it opinion rather than 
information. 

Senator Jounsron. I hope you did not misunderstand me a little 
while ago. We do need a better grade of cotton. But, I am saying, 
that practically all of this cotton, if not all of it, could be used in 
some of the mills. Some of them cannot where they make fine goods, 
I realize that, but there are mills that they can be used in. 

Senator SparkMAN. Of course, I would yield to your judgment. 

Senator Eastianp. It could be used for a purpose, that is true, but a 
mill that wants middling cotton and cannot get it will have to buy 
rayon. 

Seniatil Jounston. That may be true with some of the mills, but 
very few that cannot us it by mixing it. They mix it, they put in so 
many bales from one grade and then take another grade and mix it in. 
And that is the way they do in those mills to bring it out. If you go 
in you will see them opening different bales and mixing them up. 
Where they use the poorer grades they will mix it with the better 

rades. 
. Senator Eastianp. That is what we want to stop. To put them all 
on cotton. 

Senator Jounston. What is that? 

Senator East.anp. We want to put them all on cotton and take them 
away from rayon. 

Senator JouHnston. That is true. I want to do everything for the 
consumption of cotton. It is one thing in which we have fallen far 
short, in experimenting in the uses of cotton. We have spent so many 
millions more in synthetics than in cotton in trying to develop it. I 
think that is one thing we have probably lost in. 

T hope that somebody will be willing to spend a little money in that 
field instead of spending it all in the synthetic field. 

Senator Sparkman. I, certainly, agree with that statement about the 
need of greater research. I think it is needed throughout the entire 
agricultural field. 

Senator Jounstron. I think we have been very niggardly in the 
small way we have not gone into the field of research—the question of 
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research is before us at all times, and we have to keep awake in the 
field of research in order to keep up. If any commodity lags behind, 


if you don’t mind, they are going to be caught in the squeeze gay: 
see Senator Yarborough here. 


STATEMENT OF HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 


Senator Yarsoroueu. I have just returned from my home State, Mr. 
Chairman. I do not have my statement reduced to writing as I would 
like to have had it. 7 

Senator Jounston. If you would like to make a statement and then 
put in a written statement we will be glad to have that as a supplement. _ 

Senator Yarsoroven. Yes,sir. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounston. We want information. That is the main thing. 

Senator YarsoroueH. I have traveled extensively over my home 
State for the past 6 years. In fact, I have covered that State from | 
side to side 4 times in 5 years, and have been in virtually all of th 
cotton counties each time in 4 out of 5 years. 

I want to mention another factor here other than cotton. I want 
to mention the effect it is having on the people and on the way of life» 
of that whole area of the United States, this continued reduction each 
year of the number of acres planted in cotton. 

In the Southwest our situation has been worsened by 7 years of 
drought, following last year by floods to a very unusual extent and 
of very unusual duration in a number of months. The result has’ 
been that we had a very short cotton crop after the floods in the spring. 
This crop was made, but in some areas along the Red River whic 
were nonirrigated areas farmers looking at the bolls on the stalks saw 
two bales to the acre production, the first good crop in some 6 to 8 
years, depending on the section. 

Just as the cotton began to open the rains came. It rained da 
after day and week after week and beat the cotton into the ground. 
The seeds sprouted in the ground. It froze. It was ruined. They ° 
finally ended up by plowing it up and not attempting to pick the 
cotton. 

The result of this adverse weather has been the cutting off of credit 
to the cotton growers. Most banks in rural areas will not lend money, 
for cotton growing, to the small farmer. They will only lend money 
if the operation is so large that the loan will be financially sound 
even if he lost his whole crop. 

The Federal agencies have not extended credit to cover that situa- 
tion. So when the soil-bank program was announced this year farm- 
ers lined up in Texas in the manner described by Senator Sparkman ° 
in Alabama. Then the signup was cut off with thousands of people 
standing in line. 

There was planted to cotton in Texas in the last year, 1957, about 
514 million acres. This year Texas farmers have signed up, in the - 
soil bank, about 114 million acres before the cutoff date. any of 
those people who put their land in the soil-bank, most of them, were 
small farmers in nonirrigated areas, did so simply because they faced — 
ruin. They could get no credit anywhere. It was put into the’soil 
bank because they would be unable to raise the crop. Even in the soil 
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bank, of course, they could not raige.a, Crops but they, had Bae Money» 
whieh they: hoped jwould tide them oversis5)! i} 
We have lost over.50,000 farm families. j in, and in, the past 6 pare. 

They have moved off. We now have about 272,000, farm. families, left 
in the State out of the total of approximately 4 million farm families . 
left; im America jon the farms; rtf ajlivmg there, including boty: = 
the landowners,and, the; Genante lieve we;haye;reughly about 
half-million so-called hobby farmers in the country that live in 
town—doetors and lawyets|and:soe ferth-—that have a:farm out seme- 
where, tliat they go to and, plant crops and have beaatifal farms; but,’ ) 
cone are less than 10 percent and do not count large: Inethe pres i! 

uetaona ie in AHOl, 10%KRII98C 

Taking. the 4 million farm fashilies who hatha to d Upon 
farming for a living, 1,225,000.0f those farm families, have) been 
classed) by the Committee of Keonomic Development; im its (Deeamber 
report last year as submarginal and it is recommending: that: they: -be 
eliminated | from farming, as.an|oceapation because their income \is 
less! than $2,500 per year per family. : But. the:chairman ‘well knows 
that anyone reared in an agricultwraharea, knows that, when)you elim», 
inateva million\and a (quarter farm families: in America that you are 
going ito change the institutions of this country+the' political insti- 
tutions throughout the agrarian enompinyrthe: agrarian regions and). 
limit the freedom of the indiyidual. 

We,:in asking ‘fer.some program to help: stop the, flight, from thie 
farms and»to \save the agricultural aiarkets for the cottonigrowers of | 
America, I; think, are;asking, for more —_e just a shane: of the, mar 
ket for the.cotton farmeri 1%» « d 

Dthinkowe are trying to preserne the: te of lifeithat was o eae bes 
fove the |revolution, that was here niébe the ndvekutios has been. here i" 
up until this generation), } 

There is a very informative article i ini the: New York: Times, dows 
yesterday, Sunday, February 16,'in the financial page, that’ I regard 
as. having the most information on the cotton situation in one article 
that I iis read anywhere and iti generally states what Ishave found | 
in: Texasitalking to growers, to ginners, to the cotton buyers, the cotton: ': 
factors, and to individuals in every phase of the cotton industry inmy» 
State, except the textile mills of which wevhavé very few in’Texns. 
Andall of them are conscious of this shortage of acreage to be planted 
andshortage of good cotton in the country: - 

This-article im the New York ‘Times gives the estimate of the crop, ! 
the estimate of the bales in supply—all of the estimates are past! about. 
what IE -have!learned from vatious sourcesiinmy State, 

What I:think is needed: is: an inereased acreage this year, ond I am 
working ona plan:-1 haved itentaive draft of a bill: I don’t désire'to:» 
offarit-this morning because I have not worked out:the!bugs in:it) or 
conferred with the Senators from the cotton States on it, buti I think 
thattheré‘ought:to be an crease in acreage of about 30 percent» per 
farrier ‘fora minimum:of 4 acre or 10) percent of his present acteage, 
abover10 acres, whichever is greater: ‘Theman'with a'4-acreiallotment, 
asothe minimum, '‘let:him: have.am additional acre or if larger, let; him 
haive 10 percent+-not over 10: = in — to his paceuns aetehige 
if ithexeéeds)10 acres." |! 

Senator, SyaaNctow. Would you’ yield thetd for a ‘question? » Are: 
not the 2 bills being considered for a 25 percent increase in acreage! 
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Senator Yarsoroucn. This is an emergency measure, for only 1 
year—only 1958, just: to take care of this cotton shortage. And all of 
the cotton buyers that I have talked to in the cotton factories tell me 
there is a shortage of good grades. That is what the mills want to 
buy—the cotton that goes into shirts and sheeting and white goods. 

Our cotton crop this year in Texas, some of the staple, was long 
enough but after it ramed on it day after day, it turned yellow—it 
changed color—it became second-grade cotton. And this estimate 
that I notice here in the New York Times points out as contrasted 
with the 17,000,600 acres allotted last year, the growers put 3,346,000 
acres in the soil bank, with payments to totaling $182,275,000, of the 
total allocation. 

I would like to say here that insofar as the cotton cost is concerned 
I think the soil-bank program has failed im its effect on the overall 
economy. 

I have been in these towns in the eotton growing areas, some in the 
Brazos Valley which is some of the best: native land we have in our 
State—the first part of Texas settlement--Brazos River Valley. It 
is like the river valley of the Mississippi, and rich bottomland. 

I have walked down the streets of the towns personally and have 
seen half of all of the business stores boarded up, that were actively 
open businesses 5 or 6 years ago. If the window lights are broken, 
they are not replaced—not used for anything. 

It isnot only the detrimental effect 1t is having on the farms of those 
little families, the little towns have died. 

In our State from 1940 to 1950 the population went down in 146 of 
our 254 counties, and I predict’ within this decade it will have declined 
in more:than 146 out.of our 254.counties. That is what is happening 
to the farm population of that country. And the towns are going 
with it. 

I don’t doubt but what the able Senator from Alabama said the same 
thing is happening in their cotton production, cut in half in just a 
few years. 

Some of the people, I am told by the county agents and others, many 
of the people who signed up for the soil bank, have done it out of 
desperation. They can get no credit. And if you give them an op- 
tion—and I have an option plan here, if a man signed up for the soil 
bank, lend him as much money as he would get from the soil-bank 
payment and let him choose to plant cotton even on that acreage that 
he signed up for. Not only would it not cost the Government anythin 
for the’soil-bank payment, he will pay that back, because many~o 
them in signing up this year will have to leave the soil, and we all 
know that if the families are forced off the farm 9 times out of 10 
they come to the cities and they never get back. 

Senator Youne. Will you yield? 

Senator Yarsoroucn. Yes. 

Senator Younc. Would not we find ourselves in much the same 
situation as some foreign countries, particularly in Asia, if we con- 
tinue this trend toward very large farming operations? I recall in 
my visits to the Philippines a few years ago the Communists were 
doing their best right m the rich agricultural areas because all of. the: 
land was owned by a few individuals. If we want to save our demoe- 
racy in America, the No. 1 thing we can do is to keep these smaliér’ 
and average-sized farmers in the business. 
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Senator Yarsoroucu. I agree 100 percent. What we need is to let 
the little farmer stay on the farm and give him aloan. Lend him that 
much money. Many of them I am told will take that loan, rather 
than take the payments from the soil bank to produce that acreage. 

Senator Jounston. What the Senator is for at the present time is 
that we be more liberal in the loans that they make. They would not 
in the long run have to pay out the money or give it away as they do 
in the soil bank, and at the same time would give us additional good- 
grade cotton that we are needing at the present time; isn’t that right? 

Senator YarsoroueH. Yes, sir. If that market is lost, it goes to 
synthetics. You are just putting some people in factories, where the 
farms will produce more and let people grow up in this free atmos- 
phere as the Senator from North Dakota has pointed out. We ought 
to nee the small-farm families to stay there. The soil bank is 
hitting right in the opposite direction in this country. It is liquidat- 
ing our little farmers. 

nator Youne. Could I say one more word on that? One of the 
first things that General MacArthur, when he went to Japan and I 
do not think he was considered a real liberal—the first thing he did 
-was to bust up these big farm holding farming operations. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. If I may say so, I was there the first 9 months 
of the occupation, as the military government officer in charge of this 
one area in Japan. As to the big cartels, the big combines, one of the 
first things that General MacArthur did was to see about that—he 
tried to bust up the big compacts. 

Senator Symrneron. The theory of foreign aid—economic aid—is 
to close the dollar gap. If we give foreign aid to a country and that 
country does not utilize that aid to buy from us, but instead buys 
from another country, then the dollar gap is not lessened. Isn’t that 
true? 

Senator YarsoroucH. That is correct. 

Senator Symineron. Isn’t it true the policy has not helped our 
people ? 

Senator Yarsoroucn. Just the opposite. I think it is the greatest 
mistake we are making at home. Thank you for bringing this out 
so clearly. I think that it is having a detrimental effect on our 
democracy in this country, to force those little families off the farm. 

Senator Symrneron. Those are the facts. 

Senator Yarsorouen. If the land is put in the soil bank to stop the 
cotton production, the people that do hang on to the farms hoping 
that, they will get a good crop year, that things will improve, they 
have to plant something else. 

Corn, I will state, is not supported because it is not a corn-exporting 
section. That is on the open market. They plant all of the corn 
they want to. There are no quotas. In certain areas in the high 
plains, milo maize is supported. That is an export area, but other 
parts of the State are not. 

Peanuts and cotton are supported. 

When you take out the cotton production they put it in corn even 
though not in a corn-export area and they feed cattle and hogs. The 
competition is then with the corn States. When we stop that we take 
— some of their sales and increase the problems of the other corn 

tates. 
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The small farmer is making a desperate stand to hold on. 

If they are young they go to the cities. If over’45, as 60 percent 
of them are, they do not. 

Senator Jounson. We have laws already on the statute books so 
far as that is concerned, so far as lending money to them is con- 
cerned. If we can get them just to be a little more liberal im that 
field, you think that will be a lot of help? 

Senator Yarsoroueu. The Farmers’ Home Administration in 
Texas, officials told me that out of that office they have made 26 
percent of all of the loans made in the United States. In that one 
area. Still the regulations are not broad enough to permit them to 
lend money generally to these small farmers who are putting their 
land in the soil bank by the thousands, where a million and a half 
acres signed out of our 514 million. Many more would have signed 
up except for the cutoff. Those people are in that predicament there. 
I think those who could not get in should be given credit. Every- 
body in the soil bank now ought to be permitted to make a loan. 
Many would change right now and take a loan rather than take the 
money for the soil bank, because that would enable them to stay on 
the farm. 

I have a bill—I have just finished the first draft, and I want to 
work on it further, and have some experts from the Agricultural 
Department confer with me. I also want to confer with others. 

Senator Easttanp. You have been down in north Mexico? 

Senator YarsoroueH. Yes, sir. 

Senator EastLtanp. Do you see increased competition from them? 

Senator YarsoroueH. In Mexico, millions of bales pour out of 
Mexico every year. Some millions through Brownsville. 

Senator Eastianp. How is that affecting the acreage ? 

Senator YarsoroueH. The acreage is going down in Texas, they are 
planting it in north Mexico. I was down there 2 or 3 years ago and 
went to Monterey and up in the mountains, six or seven thousand 
feet high—and they had cotton there from as far west as the Pacific 
coast of Mexico—over the mountains, loaded on those trails, bringi 
it over there and bringing it down to export it, a lot of it shane 
the Brownsville Port under bond. A certain small amount, of course, 
can be admitted into the United States, but a very small amount under 
the import quota. That cotton is being produced. As we put on 
=— and restrictions and stop our farmers from growing cotton 
they are expanding in north Mexico and taking our markets. 

I agree with what the Senator from Mississippi said a few minutes 
ago. I think we ought to have an export market and export cotton 
and sell it on the world market at the same price as our domestic 
market supports cotton. I think we should have one domestic price 
and that domestic price, if it is too high, of course, would drive 
cotton out of competition and let synthetics take over the market. 

Senator Symrneron. Is it true that the foreign aid is to close the 
dollar gap, to make it possible for other countries to purchase from us? 

Senator YarsorouecH. Yes. 

Senator Symrneton. Is it true, also, that aid goes to countries on 
a bilateral basis, and cotton is bought by countries to which we are 
giving foreign aid? 

Senator Yarsorouen. That is correct. 
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inom Symreton. What do you think we ought to do about 
at 

Senator Yarsoroucu. They should have an export price for cotton. 
It would save on this low-grade cotton. If we are not going to use 
over 9 million bales in annual domestic consumption-—— 

Senator Eastnanp. Nine million? 

Senator YarsoroueH. Nine is what the cotton growers hope for. 

Senator Srmrncton. Might it not be a good idea if when we give 
foreign aid as much as we give military aid, to specify that they utilize 
it to buy our agricultural products ? 

Senator YarsoroueH. I think that could be done. 

Senator Symineton. Specifically, for example, that they purchase 
cotton—if they don’t purchase it from other countries to whom we 
give foreign aid—that they purchase it from us and, therefore, make 
a petetiontepptiention in closing the dollar gap ? 

Senator YarsoroucH. I think that would be a fine suggestion. I 
thank you for bringing that suggestion up. 

It is stated in this article in the New York Times that if this 
is left as it is now, in the soil-bank signup, we will have the smallest 
acreage on record planted this year—unless something is done—that 
has been planted in this country in 80 years. We are just liquidating 
the thing. 

In the colonial years we got income from tobacco exports. After 
that cotton replaced tobacco. And we are liquidating that market 
ourselves. 

We have come down to the smallest cotton acreage in 80 years. 

This article points out that with very favorable weather on the small 
acreage we might have 12 million bales, but if we had another unfavor- 
able weather period we might end up with a 10 million crop, and a 
critical shortage in this country. 

Senator Easrnanp. You have made a very fine statement. What is 
the reason that the domestic consumption is declining each year? 

Senator YarsoroucH. I am not as expert as the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Mississippi is. From Mississippi, I think there are several 
reasons. I know one is competition of synthetics. 

I think that another is that under the relatively high price of cotton 
it makes it easier for synthetics to compete. 

Are you referring to the overall consumption of all kinds of cotton ? 

Senator Eastnanp. In the United States. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. All types of cotton ¢ 

Senator Eastianp. All types. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Competition from synthetics. 

Senator Jounston. Just 1 minute. So everybody will know, we are 
going to adjourn here just in a few minutes. And we will come back 
at 2:30. We will have an afternoon session. We didn’t anticipate 
that at first. But we will. I want you to be back here. 

Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Yarsoroucn. I would like to propose, Mr. Chairman, that 
the growers who have not contracted to put part or all of their cotton 
allotments in the soil bank be authorized to borrow from the Farmers’ 
Home Administration the equivalent of soil-bank payments on the 5 
acres or 20 percent of their cotton allotment, whichever is higher, up 
to the maximum of $3,000. 
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Senator Jounstron. That'is good. s 

Senator Yarsoroucs. That could be done without a change in ‘aw. 
This is urgent because with cotton inthe pre ration of the’soil for 

ee one has to precede the planting. the preparation of soil 

3 lanting is going on now. 
e planting of the crop would go on, except for the cold spell, in 

the valley now. 

Senator Jonnston. Are there any further questions? 

Senator Youne. Has anyone testified before’ the House Subcom- 
mittee on Agricultural Appropriations on this? I imagine!that is 
where they would ineréase the funds to allow ‘more acreage, ‘that is 
where it would have to - inate. ‘There was a limitation in 
the appropriations bill. o not think this committee could do any- 
thing about increasing the amount of money available for the acre- 
age reserve program. 

Senator Yarrorover. Congressman’ Poage is’ working on that’ this 
afternoon. He is working very diligenitly. 

Senator Jounsron. Are there ‘atty opher’ questions? After fanch 
at 2: 30 any Senators or Congressmen, will be heard first. 

Had you finished? 

Senator Yarsoroven. Yes, I Have fitiished)'""°' ) MOSIOS 

Senator Jonson. Senator Kefauver. 

Senator ‘Keravver: I wonder if I could:ask leave to place a stute- 
ment in the record, giving the strate in Tennessee? 

. Senator Jounszon... We will be glad to ne ean do so, 1 will stay 
5.nainutes: longer .and let you = light it put ab in the necord 
to save you coming back. 


STATEMENT. OF ,HON...ESTES, Reranern A Uarteh stares 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE: OF TENNESSEB | 


Senator Keratver: T would like'to say that! in’ Téentiessee th 
the situation, as, yery,much, similar. to, what, Senator Yarborough bn has 
described in Texas, only worse in, Tennessee, because: the cotton -farm- 
ers have had every bad break with ‘the weather that is possible: The 
Tennessee Cotton’ Council and’ others feel'that' an increase in acteage 
is absolutely necessary, and they are, of course,.anxious to get, word 
about what is going to be done just as quickly as possible. 

And,’ Mri Gheittnien;: also, ‘I ‘have dlways supported foreign! aid 
because T think it is in the interest of our own Country and our 'se- 
curity to do.so, but there are. a, lot, of farmers who write.in and feel 
that itis a very strange and unfair.situation if-we are ren 
give them a break! on their cotton or to make emergenc¢y loans 
whith they will'repay when we are givitig so’ generously to people 
in other countries, 

They feel they are not-getting fair.treatment..: 1.think this.is:some- 
thing that members of Congress and the Setinteand the administration 
ought to consider’ seriously. “This' “attitade' is" inereasirig: ” “These 
farmers. are, haying a Very, difficult, time, honest. farmers, who only 
want a chance to get back on their feet. 

Senator Symrneron. Will you yield? 

What the Senator is saying, is he not, is that he believes that foreign 
aid is in the interest of security of the United States but it is difficult 
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to justify giving money to foreign countries when the administration, 
particularly the Department ol hasvaitere continually refuses to 
- allow credit to farmers in Tennessee and Missouri and Mississippi. 

_ Senator Kerauver. That iscorrect. We joined in a bill here asking 
that some emergency relief be given. The farmers paid back 96 per- 
cent of the amount loaned. We have not been able to get any program 
from the administration or any backing at all for granting any emer- 
gency relief and these farmers simply do not understand why we can 
give generously to other nations and will not even lend them enough 
to help them get back on their feet. 

Perhaps the administration is reconsidering, after we talked to 
Sherman Adams. But the farmers are getting tremendously con- 
cerned about this policy and discrimination they feel that is bemg 
made against them. 

” If this has not been made a part of the record, I have here the supply 
and distribution of qualities of United States cotton prepared by the 
National] Cotton Council, dated January 27, 1958. 

_. Senator Jonnston. We will be glad to have that, sir, to go in. 

Senator Kerauver. Thank you very much, sir. 

(The prepared statement of Senator Kefauver and the National 
Cotton Council statement by areas follow :) 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before your com- 
- Inittee. My purpose in doing so is to urge assistance for the American cotton 
farmers who are having a very difficult time. 

In Tennessee the 1958 cotton allotment is 575,762 acres. In 1953, the last year 
that cotton was produced free of controls, there were 950,000 acres planted, and 
from this acreage there were 685,751 bales of cotton. The United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of Census Report dated January 30, 1958, showed 
preliminary figures for the State as 398,838 running bales of cotton ginned from 
the crop of 1957. 

‘These figures certainly are impressive as graphic illustrations of what has 
happened to the cotton economy of Tennessee. 

As you gentlemen of the committee know, 1957 was a year of great problems 
particularly in west Tennessee. The weather was a particular enemy. The 
planting season was delayed and in those rare instances where the crops were 
planted, extreme rainfall drowned much of the first and second plantings. Never- 
theless, the farmers persisted and planted a crop in June, but the rains continued. 
Chopping expenses were excessive. In many lowland farms the crop could not 
be saved. Moist conditions produced an infest of bugs, boll-weevils and insect 
pests. As if this were not enough trouble, excessive rainfalls prevented the 
harvesting of much of the crop and that that was harvested was principally of 
a low grade. 

If it has not already been made a part of the record I would like to offer an 
analysis made by the National Cotton Council. This analysis shows that there 
is a considerable demand for the better grades of cotton.. 

The Tennessee Agricultural Council strongly urges a 30-percent increase in 
cotton acreage in 1958. This action has been taken following a very careful 
survey. With the acute shortage of quality cotton and the demand for quality 
cotton it is important that such action be taken soon. Time is important. In 
some areas the planting season has started. In Tennessee plans are getting 
under way for this season’s crop. Farmers need to know in advence of plant- 
ing in order to secure adequate financing. Tennessee’s cotton farmers need the 
added increase in acreage. They need the income derived from such an increase 
to assist in taking care of last year’s debts. They need to produce economically 
and efficiently, protecting quality to keep their cotton markets. 

I urge favorable consideration by the committee for such an increase in cotton 
acreage. 








| 
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STATEMENT OF NATIONAL Corton CouNcIL, WASHINGTON, D. C.—Svuppty Aanp Dts- 


TRIBUTION OF QUALITIES OF UNITED States Corton Graprne Strict Low Mippiine 
AND BETTER 


United States production of cotton grading Strict Low Middling (S. L. M.) and 
better has accounted for about three-fourths of the total production in most years 
since the war. In the large crop of 1955-56, however, S. L. M. and above dropped 
to 66 percent. Last year it climbed back to 73 percent, which was about the 
average. This year the USDA report on the classification of ginnings through 
January 16, just released January 23, indicates S. L. M. and better will be only 
56 percent of the small crop now estimated at 10% million running bales of upland 
cotton. 

The demand of our customers both at home and abroad for cottons of higher 
quality has been rising steadily during recent years. The percentage of S. L. M. 
and better in the annual offtake has risen from about 71 percent 5 years ago to 
86 percent last year and for the last 5 years has averaged 77 percent, or 4 percent 
above the portion of these qualities in the crop. 

This shift to the higher quality cottons by both the domestic and foreign mills 
is the result of an increase in consumer demand for better quality textiles all over 
the world and a loss of markets in coarse cotton goods to paper, jute, and 
synthetics. 

The physical offtake of S. L. M. and better cotton exceeded production of these 
qualities by 4.6 million bales in 1956-57, resulting in cutting the carryover of these 
same qualities practically in half, from 10 million bales on August 1, 1956, to 
5.4 million bales on August 1, 1957. 

In the current season, it is estimated offtake will again exceed production by 
at least 3.7 million bales, which will reduce the carryover of these qualities to 
1.7 million bales. 

If the qualities were available and premiums were normal, in aM probability the 
total sales of S. L. M. and better grades to domestic and foreign mills for this year 
would be much higher than is being estimated. Applying last year’s disappearance 
factor of 86 percent to the current estimated offtake would indicate a demand 
for 11.9 million bales, some 2.1 million bales higher than the current estimate. 
Mills at home and abroad are being forced to reduce their purchases of these better 
qualities because they cannot get them or because the scarcity has run the price 
so high. 

The offtake of S. L. M. and better qualities this year will be limited by the 
scarcity. The lowest percentage disapperance of these qualities in the past 18 
years (except 1 year immediately after World War II when we shipped large 
quantities of very low grades overseas under the aid programs) was 71 percent. 
If the S. L. M. drops again to 71 percent this would be 17 percent below last year’s 
offtake of these qualities and 7 percent below the 5-year average. A 71-percent 
offtake would require the substitution of 2.1 million bales of low-grade cotton for 
cottons grading S. L. M. and better over and above what was used last year. 
Actually this is further than many people in the industry think substitution can 
conceivably go. Even this is expected to result in mills turning away from cotton 
to other materials, particularly to rayon, which does not present those problems in 
manufacturing that low-grade cotton presents. 

In 1958 the United States crop is expected to yield only 11.5 million bales. This 
assumes that the allotment, participation in the soil bank, abandonment and 
underplanting will be the same as last year, and assumes the yield will equal the 
average of the past 3 years (405 pounds). 

If the 1958 crop of 11.5 million bales is average in grade, 73 percent or 8.4 million 
bales would be S, L. M. and better. Adding the 1.7 million bale carryover expected 
on August 1, 1958, the supply for the 1958-59 season would be 10.1 million bales. 

The offtake in 1958-59 will depend very greatly on the availability of the 
qualities of cotton the customers want. With only the indicated supply of quali- 
ties S. L. M. and better of 10.1 million bales and the high prices that will inevit- 
ably result from such a scarcity, offtake will likely be curtailed to only 13 million 
bales and certainly not more than 13.5 million bales, 

If the needed qualities are availabel and hence the premiums on them not 
excessive, the expected total offtake would be 14.5 million bales in 1958-59. 

However, a total offtake of 14.5 million bales that followed the 5-year average 
quality pattern would require 11.2 million bales grading Strict Low Middling 
and better. This is 1.1 million bales more than the anticipated supply of 10.1 
million bales of this kind of cotton. 

But this makes no allowance for any carryover of cotton grading Strict Low 
Middling and better on August 1, 1959. 
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_ Phe, Se cag Serre a8, defined, by law, is,30, percent of offtake, , Applying 
4 is, te, & and, bester on the basis of the average percentage 
disappearance Loy uni the need for 3.4 million bales of this quality,fexrsrarry- 
over. Most people in the industry feel this 30 percent carryover allowance is 
niuch 46 law in: es of the ‘factithat the United! States) is the principal 
steebhokter for: the) werld. |: it to adjupot-cotds tooda tot bsinvooon and tstied 
bRhe total defibiteinvithe ‘Brgmmbrndeaaat Mextseasonofor! offtake is td amilion 
baiies tamd fom stodksiis 3i¢anibtlion\balesoer ad total deficitcof 45. million balesin! 
Strict diow: Middling.andi better:gradeR 0 tioger AU&U of) in97 sid .sxeieve 
= make mpothis deticit/ of! Strict ‘bow iMiddling andbetter ‘cotton, the 1958!. 
would ‘have bo bedncredséd:at least 5@ percent, or about 6 million pheaten te 
the 11.5 million bales presently indicated. 


Cwited Bias uaoie, “Gnd distributian...of  guatities, af. United States, ‘eatton, 
ne Ainiet, done esnteting oviewel 
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Aug. 1, CAFEROR Rn aestit-te-ereraceselly arteries desert —oelde— ay Tip 
Needed carryover at 30 pereent. of fae enone an on —3.4 
PIA rote tema Feat HS Ree eee eee ee See ee eee e+e —45 
Estimated. 


‘Senator Fomnebaw: Senator Bastlarid, you are | a member of’ the’ 


committee—did you want to make any statement? 
Senator, Eastianp. I have no, statement. 
oSenator Jounston. We thank ‘you: 
Senator Kefauver ? 
“Senator EAstnAnp, Senator vavbeiigh was ea to add something. 
senator YargonoucH.,.1..want to,endorse the. Kastland bill, but ai 
have this other emergency matter that: Jchave) been: talkin about to 
ive the man that signed up for the soil bank an option.'6 OF taking ‘it 


in the form of loan and thereby produce the i as an PRBGE REPLY 


féature only for. this year. 

Senator Kastnann. I think that would helpia lot: 

Senator’ YArsorower.| Twould like to of er this article from the 
New York Times in thé récord. 

Senator Jounstox, That, shall become, a a pe of the record, 

(The article is.as. follows:) 





er 
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[From the New York Times of February 16, 1958] 


Corton SHorTAGE Looms THis YEAR—Mr1ts Finp IT INcREASINGLY Harp To 
Oxsrarn Goop GRADES IN SouTH a wel 


al 
By J. H. Carmical 


After several years of rigid Government control, the cotton industry fs faced 
with a critical supply situation unless legislation is enacted soon to increase the 
permissible acreage for this year’s crop. 

Because of the poor quality of last year’s weather-plagued crop, mills are find- 
ing it increasingly difficult to find good white cotton in the South. Many in the 
trade fear that a tight supply situation in the good grades will develop before the 
next crop is ready for the market. 

As far as quantity is concerned, there continues to be a surplus despite the 
abnormally short crop of 10,900,000 running bales last year. With the crop some 
2,500,000 to 3 million bales below the expected demand for this season, the surplus 
next August 1 is expected to be that much below the 11,200,000-bale carryover of 
last August 1. A surplus of 8,200,000 to 8,700,000 bales at the end of this season 
would be the smallest since August 1, 1953. 


* * Ed * * * * 


cce’s STOCK LOW 


It is estimated that cotton owned by the Commodity Credit Corporation, the 
Government's price support agency amounts to only 2 miliion bales. This cotton 
is from the 1956 and prior crops, and generally represents the poorest quality 
from these crops. Also, this is all the cotton available for sale by the Govern- 
ment for the rest of this season. 

In addition, the Government has 2,640,000 bales in its 1957 loan stock, but it 
will be unable to take title to that cotton until the loan matures on July 31. 

Since good cotton this season has been selling above the loan rate, the fiber 
that has been going into the loan has been the lower grade. This season the poor 
quality cotton generally has been selling in the open market below the loan rate 
and farmers have found it to their advantage to place it in the loan. 

The situation would not be so serious if a normal crop could be raised this 
year. But, since the growers are eager to put the acres allocated to them in the 
soil bank, the outlook is for a crop much below export demand and domestic 
requirements, even if the weather is favorable. 

The national allotment set by the Department of Agriculture, on which mar- 
keting quotas have been voted, is 17,600,000 acres. The latest report shows 
that some 266,000 growers have offered to put 3,346,000 acres allocated to them 
in the soil bank. The maximum payments on this would total $182,275,000. 
With only $180 million authorized for such payments to cotton growers for the 
1958 crop, the authorization must be increased or some other adjustment made. 

Farmers generally plant slightly less than their acreage allotment to be sure 
they stay within their quota because of the heavy penalty for overplanting. 
Deducting the acreage likely to go into the soil bank, it is estimated that no 
more than 14 million acres will be planted this year. Abandonment for various 
reasons usually amounts to around 3 percent of the planted acreage. Thus, the 
outlook is for a harvest next year from around 13,500,000 acres, the smallest 
in more than 80 years. 

Under generally favorable conditions, this would mean a crop at the most of 
about 12 million bales. Even if the weather would be unusually favorable, the 
crop would not be large enough to meet domestic requirements and the export 
demand. Under adverse weather, the crop might be less than 10 million bales. 
This would result in an acute shortage and prices that would further encourage 
the use of substitutes. 

SUPPORT PRICE SET 


In view of the supply situation, Ezra T. Benson, Secretary of Agriculture, has 
set the minimum support price on this year’s crop at the equivalent of 34.60 
cents a pound for 1-inch Middling cotton, compared with 32.31 cents for last 
year’s crop. If the supply declines by the time the next marketing years begins 
on August 1, the support price may be raised, but it will not be lowered. 

The position of the Department of Agriculture is that the law permits an 
increase in the acreage allotment only under emergency conditions. Under 
the farm law, the national acreage allotment is determined by a formula that 
takes supply and demand into consideration. Although the Department be- 
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lieves there may be a tight supply in some grades, it does not like the idea 
of asking farmers to plant more cotton when it is offering them subsidies through 
the soil bank to plant less. 

Members of Congress from the cotton-growing States, however, are pressing 
for some legislation so farmers will be able to plant more cotton. With 
planting already started in the extreme southern part of the belt, action must 
be taken within the next few weeks if it is to be of full benefit this year. 

If any legislation is enacted, it is expected to follow closely a bill introduced 
by Senator James O. Eastland, Democrat of Mississippi. This bill would per- 
mit a cotton grower to accept his present acreage allotment and the price support 
the Government has offered or take a price support based on 75 percent of parity, 
with a 30 percent increase in acreage. If the grower should choose to increase 
his acreage, he could not divert any of the cotton cropland to the soil bank. 


AMENDMENTS POSSIBLE 


The difficulty of getting any such legislation enacted is that Members of Con- 
gress from other sections might want to tack on amendments providing for 
increases in support prices on other crops.. If any such amendments should be 
inserted, President Eisenhower might veto the bill. 

With the Government’s stockpile of cotton reduced to a low level there is 
considerable talk in the trade about a change in the export program. For the 
last few years cotton sales abroad have been made almost exclusively by the 
Department of Agriculture. Now it is reported that a plan somewhat similar 
to that for wheat will be introduced at the start of the next season, August 1. 

Under this plan a subsidy payment of 6 cents a pound in kind would be 
made. This would go to the exporter and would enable cotton to be moved 
through regular commercial channels. The difficulty in such a plan is that the 
Government does not have any good white cotton in which to make payment. 

Senator Jonnston. Are there any questions that you have? 

Senator Krravver. I want to thank you and the committee for 
giving early consideration to Senator EKastland’s bill which I have 
the honor of joining in with and cosponsoring and these other bills 
and to urge that the committee do what I am sure it will do, to 
make a decision about these matters. 

Senator Jonnston. We set these hearings for Wednesday, but we 
found we could meet today because another committe was not meeting 
today—and. for that reason I called it today. 

I am glad to have had all of you come in here this morning. We 
will recess until 2: 30 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the committee was recessed, to re- 
convene at 2:30 p. m., of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Jounston. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HON. MARVIN L. McLAIN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. McLatn. I have a prepared statement. 

Senator Jounston. Just follow your brief, if you want to and, 
if anyone wants to ask questions, they can do so. 

Mr. McLarty. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we 
are glad to appear here today to discuss the provisions of S. 3228 and 
to furnish you the Department’s views on the proposed legislation, 
as well as other items. 

The bill contains provisions which would result in increasing many 
1958 farm acreage allotments. The bill would provide farmers a 
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choice between two production adjustment and price-support. pro- 
grams for the 1958 crop. 

Under alternative (a) program, the farm acreage allotment and 
the level of price support would be that determined on the basis of 
present law; under alternative (6) program, such farm acreage al- 
lotment would be increased by 30 percent and the level of price sup- 
port would be 75 percent of parity. 

The additional acreage so allotted to farms would not be taken 
into account in establishing future State, county, and farm allot- 
ments, 

In establishing the supply percentage and level of price support 
for the 1958 crop pursuant to section 101 of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, the estimated production from the additional allotted acreage 
would be excluded from the total supply of cotton. The allotment 
increase would not be given to any farm participating in the 1958 
acreage reserve program for cotton, but farms already entered into 
such program would be allowed to withdraw in order to obtain the 
allotment increase. 

The bill further provides that any price-support loan made in con- 
nection with cotton produced on a farm operating under alternative 
(a) would be for not more than 60 days. The Commodity Credit 
Corporation would be required, beginning August 1, 1958, to offer its 
stocks of cotton for sale for unrestricted use at the higher of (1) 5 per- 
cent above the support level for alternative (6) farms (75 percent of 
eae plus reasonable carrying charges, or (2) the market price as 

etermined by the Secretary. 

Section 4 of the bill provides that none of its provisions shall be 
construed to affect or modify the provisions of section 203 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1956. This is the legislation under which the 
current export sales program is being carried out. 

The proposed allocation of additional acreage this year is based on 
a finding and declaration in section 1 of the bill— 
that because of adverse growing and harvesting conditions, the grade and quality 
of the 1957 crop of cotton is so far below normal as to require emergency action 


to alleviate a critical shortage in the supply of high-quality cotton to prevent loss 
of markets to substitute fibers and foreign growths, and to protect farm income. 


Senator Jonnston. Do you have just what cotton we have on hand 
at the present time ? 

Mr. McLarty. We have Mr. Rhodes here who can give you the best 
estimate of what we have. Do you want that now? 

Senator Jounston. I would like to have that for the information 
of the committee, so we will know, as we go along, what we have and 
what we are facing. 

Mr. Ruopes. As of the present time, 1957-58, the total supply is 
21,965,000 bales. And on the basis of our latest estimates we expect 
disappearance for this 1957-58 year to be about 13.4 million bales, 
which would leave a carryover on August 1, 1958, of 8,565,000 bales. 

Senator Easttanp. You haven’t answered his question. 

What is your supply of Middling cotton; what is your supply of 
staple lengths? That is the whole thing. 

Senator Jonnsron. Yes; length and grade. Do you have that 
broken down ? fi 

Mr. Ruoprs. No, sir; there is no way that you could make an accu- 
rate statement on the amount, total amount of cotton, that will be 
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available, say, for any specific quality unless you classed all the 
cotton in the country. 

Senator Eastianp. Mr. Rhodes, you know, as a matter of fact, now, 
that there is a shortage of spindable white cotton; don’t you? 

Mr. Ruopes. At the present time? 

Senator Eastianp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ruopes. No, sir; I wouldn’t say, necessarily, that there was. 

_ Senator Eastianp. Allright. Whatdo you basethaton? You have 
just said that you didn’t know what grades you had or what staples 
you had. I want to know what is your basis. 

Mr. Ruopes. Just on the same thing that I said, I don’t know; 
therefore, I wouldn’t say that there was a shortage. 

Senator Eastitanp. You don’t know. But you know, as a matter 
of fact, that due to bad weather last fall we lost 314 million bales of 
white cotton. Now, don’t you know that? 

‘Mr. Ruopes. I know that the carryover of white cotton as of August 
1, 1957, was 48 percent of Strict Low middling, and better, cotton. 

Senator Easrtanp. What staples? 

Mr. Ruopes. Strict Low Middling and better of all staples. 

Senator Easttanp. You are including seven-thights of an, inch? 

Mr. Ropes. Certainly. I am including all of it, including thirteen- 
sixteenths, too. 

‘Senator Easrtanp. You know that before the season is over that 
there will bea critical shortage of white cotton, Strict Low Middling, 
an inch, and longer; You know, before the season is over, there will 
be a critical shortage, and there is a critical shortage now of cotton, 
Strict Low Middling, with an inch staple, and longer, don’t you? 

Mr. Ruopss. | No, sir; 1 wouldn’t say that I do know that. 

Senator Symayegon. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Jonnston. Certainly. 
cosenator ‘Syaunaton. Have you a breakdown of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation inventory ? 

_ Mr. Ruopes,. Yes, sir; I have. 

- Senator, Symtineton..How much of that is what you would cell 
good quality cotton, and how much is cotton that the mills would pre- 
Tér Not totale; if they could get a better cotton ? 

| Mr. Ruopes. The, Commodity, Credit Corporation inventory now, 
as you probably know, Senator Symington, is reduced to a little over 
1,800 million. . And,,of that, we have about 550,000 bales of Strict Low 
Middling and better,,which is the quality most people are talking 
about. at. the present time. a} 

|, Senator Symmneton. I am, just trying) to find out if the present 
cotton inventory, plus what you estimate will be produced, is enough 
to meet our needs for domestic and perpen markets. 

If you have,the;facts, I should think you could answer the question ? 
Now,| you say you: don’t know. 
j r, Ruopes? I can’t answer the part,on, which we have no specific 

ata. (deon 

Senator Symaneton. Will you answer the part that you know? 
Mr. Ruopes. Of the inventory thatthe Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion now, has,in its catalog of 1,822,920 bales, we have approximately 
550,000 bales ‘ gna Low eae ae -_ aes cotton. In other 
words, just alittle, over 25 percent.of what we have in inventory is 
Strict,Low ;Middling,, and, better, 7 
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These are! the fioures based ‘on’ the’ amount int the ‘inventory ‘after 
our last sale, whieh we had just the other day. * 

Senator’ HAstLAND, What percentage! of "that is under ah’ ih ji in 

le? 

staple Ruopes. Under an irich? 

Senator Eastianp. Yes. | 

Mr. Raopes. Roughly 225,000 is aid 1 ineh. 

Senator Eastianp. 225,000; 

We are spinning about 34, 000 bales a day. 

Mr: Ropes. This is just our inventory; in addition to this, we have 
all' the loan cotton from 1957, plus all the cotton the’ mills and mer- 
lehants have in their own inventories, 

» Senator Hasrnanp. To answer the chairman’s question; T think My. 
Blake of ithe National Cotton Council; and’ Mr, Dunn, ‘are ‘here; hd 
I would like for them to putthe figures in the'retord.' I think they 
ought to be in the record. 

Senator Jonnston. I think that’ would be all right: Then’ too, if 
you don’t approve of their figures, of course you have'a right to put 
m your figures.) I would be glad to have thent 

Sénator Symrneron! Could we ‘have 'them ‘in the record HOW, Mr. 
Chairman ? 

Senator: Jonnsron, Yes, both’ sides ‘can put their figures im, ‘and 
then: we will know where we are. 

Mr, Braker: Mr. Dunn is’ part of our testimony: 

Senator Easritanp. We would like to have it’ in right now. 

Mr. Brake. Do ‘you want td interrtipt the Secretary *s testimony ? 


Senator Jounston. Just that part of the tee aa that deals wi h 
the breakdown of those figures. 


STATEMENT OF READ P. DUNN, JR., DIRECTOR, FOREIGN’ TRADE 
' ' DYVISION, ‘NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL OF AMERICA 


Mr. Down. Mr. Chairman, here is a'statement; to which is dtenehed 
a table that includes some estimates of these: quantities.” They ‘are’ all 
estimates; Senator. 
Senator Extenver: Isn't that what the witness Was try ing to bay? 
Where do you get your figures? ‘Yours aré'estimates? 
+ a Duxw: From USDA official statistics insofar 48'they are ayiil- 
able 


Senator Erienper: | How do your figures’ differ from those’ of ‘the 
witness ¢ 

Mr. Dunn. In estimate of what will be used during this ‘season, of 
various quatities. || We have made such an estimate, and I understand 
the witness to say that they have not ‘made such an estimate. 

Senator Hurenver.' You heard him say that we would have a carry- 

overas of August’31 of eight and'a half million bales Of cotton. What 
is your estimate of the amount oF good cotton that, will be in this eight 
and a half million bales? 

Mr, Down. Our estimate’ of the carrydver is Slightly lowér than 
theirs. We are talking ‘about an eight and ‘a’ quarter million bale 
carryover. 

Senator Etenver. Assuming eight and a quarter million, how much 
of that eight and a quarter million bales do you figure would be mer- 
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chantable cotton, that is, cotton that would be purchased by the mills 
of the United States? 

Mr. Dunn. Well, if I may answer it this way: We have estimated 
that there will be approximately 1,700,000 bales of cotton grading 
Strict Low Middling and better out of a total carryover of eight and 
a quarter million bales at the end of this season. 

nator ELLenper. So that from now until the end of the season, 
then, you will have all the good cotton you need ? 

Mr. Dunn. I think it is fair that this be made clear 

Senator E.trenper. Answer the question. Am I correct in this, 
that if you have left over out of the eight and a quarter million bale 
carryover a million-plus bales that are usable, that is, of the kind 
that you say can be used by the mills, does it not stand to reason that 
from now until that time you will have—that much of the cotton 
that.is available will be or can be used by the mills? 

Mr. Dunn. Yes, sir. 

_ Senator Exrenper. So that you won’t have any shortage from now 
until August 31? 

Mr. Dunn. I think we might say in June and July the shortage 
will begin to crimp some people very hard, because of unequal dis- 
tribiation of good grades among users. 

Senator Ex.enper. And yet notwithstanding that, you will have 
a carryover in this eight and a half million, eight and a quarter 
million according to your figure, 1,700,000 bales of good cotton? 

Mr. Dunn. Yes, sir. 

Senator ExLtenprer. You see the point I am driving at, don’t 

ou? 
7 Mr. Dunn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Extenper. In other words, your shortage, if there is any, 
will come next year ¢ 

Mr. Dunn. And it will be much worse, Senator Ellender, in our 
opinion, in the latter part of the 1958-59 season, than it will be at the 
latter part of this season. In other words, as we continue, the short- 
age becomes worse. 

' Senator Exrenver. That is why I have been advocating to a lot 
of people who propose to put their land in the soil bank that they 

lant their cotton on good land and make a good staple if possible. 

ou see, this morning—I don’t know who testified this morning—but 
we have a lot of Senators and a lot of Congressmen who believe that 
the Congress ought to provide more funds to take more acres out of 
cotton, and then in the other corner you have a lot who say, “get more 
money for the reserve acres,” and others want more acres for planting 
cotton, but that doesn’t add up. It strikes me that since the reserve 
acres in the soil bank was put on the statute books to get rid of our 
surpluses, now, according to the testimony that has been introduced 
and the testimony that will be introduced, is a poor time to use the 
reserve bank in order to produce cotton, due to the scarcity that you 
say is contemplated for this season. 

Senator Jounston. It was brought out here, too, this morning 
that if they could get a hold of more money, the Government would 
hos a back, and a lot of these people would not go into the soil 

ank. 
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Senator E..enper. Anyhow, it strikes me that we ought to plant 
all the acreage we can, no matter how it is done, through a loan- 
ing program or in some other way within the allotments. 

Senator JoHnsron. There is only the suggestion of a loan pro- 
gram, because that would keep them out OF the soil, bank 

Senator ELtenper. Senator Symington, I apologize. 

Senator Symrneron,. That is all right. 

: I would like to ask a few more questions while this gentleman is 
1ere, 

You say you are going to have 225,000 bales an inch or better? 

Mr. Ruopes. Yes; an inch or better. 

Senator Symineton. How much do you have under loan? 

Mr. Ruopes. We don’t know that. 

The cotton loan is still goi 

Senator Symineron. C Soul poe you take a guess ? 

a Ruopes. I would expect our loan stocks to be of quite low 
quality. 

Senator Symineton. How much do you think you would have of 
loan stocks that would be 1 inch or better ? 

Mr. Ruopes. I think we would have a lot of 1-inch or more. 

Senator Symineron. Let’s say the cotton which is in demand by 
the domestic mills 

Mr. Ruopes. Well, it is just a wild guess, but I would say probably 
a million bales. 

Senator Symrneton. That is about a million and a quarter there, 
and how much do you think you will add to that by the first of July? 

Mr. Ruopes. We won’t add anything to our stocks; you see, what 
goes into the loan from now on will be small, and it ‘will all be low 
grade, so it wouldn’t help us any. 

Senator Symineron. How much do you think of that very desirable 
cotton is in the hands of the manufacturers? 

Mr. Ruopes. I don’t think we are far apart from the National 
Cotton Council people on that. 

Senator Symineron. I am just asking for figures. 

Mr. Ruopes. I think probably another three- -quarters of a million 
bales or a little over. 

Senator Symineton. That would be about 2 million bales? 

Mr. Ruopes. Or a little over. 

Senator Easrianp. Don’t you think that most of the white cotton 
that is the loan now from the 1957 crop is going to be repossessed ¢ 

Mr. Ruoves. Yes, sir; I think that is right. 

Whether it is repossessed or not, if it is still in existence, that 
doesn’t have any effect on the supply for 1958-59. 

Senator Easttanp. But it is going to be repossessed and spun up. 

Mr. Ruopes. I could go a little further on your question, Senator 
Symington. 

We have made some estimates, as Mr. Dunn pointed out, that is all 
any of us can do, because there is no way of getting the exact figures. 
And the figure that we came up with is 2.2 million bales against their 
1.7 million bales. And I certainly cannot prove my 2.2 is correct. 

But in any event, we are close together. We are only a half million 
bales apart even on these figures; so, there is no big, widespread dif- 
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ference between the figures that the National Cotton Council devel- 
oped and the figures which we have. 

Senator Symrneron. Now, Secretary McLain estimated that ex- 
ports of cotton for the year beginning August 1, 1958, would be 4.7 
million bales. 

Isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. McLarn. That is right. We would be glad to pass this table 
out. 

Senator Symrneron. What were your exports for the 1956-57 year? 

Mr. Ruopes. About 7.6. 

Senator Symrneron. And what were they for the 1957-58 year? 

Mr. Ruopes. We are only halfway through the current year. 

Senator Symineron. What are your estimates? 

Mr. Ruopes. We are estimating 5% million bales. 

Senator Eastitanp. How much has already been sold ¢ 

Mr. Ruopes. That estimate is based on what we think will actually 
get out of the country before August 1. 

We have actually sold right up to now about 5.3 million bales. 
But there is some carryover of cotton which was exported in the first 
half of the past August; the previous program ran through August 
15, and some of the cotton that went out from August 1 to August 15 
will be credited to this year’s exports. 

Senator Symineron. Now, you estimate 800,000 bales less exports 
next year as against this year. And isn’t the real reason you estimate 
that. because of the lack of good-quality cotton ? 

Mr. Ruopes. There are two reasons. That is part of it. 

Exports in my opinion will be somewhat less m the next year 
because of the availability of quality cotton. But, in addition to that, 
the other reason which I think is bound to affect it is that under the 
existing sales program, all the cotton that is procured from us must 
be exported by August 1, and a number of merchants have bought 
more cotton than it looks like they are going to sell; and, as a result 
of that, they will have to consign it to foreign countries, and it will be 
consigned and stored in foreign countries. But it will not have been 
sold, and that accounts for about half of our estimate of decreased 
exports in the 1958-59 marketing year. 

We think three to four hundred thousand bales will be consigned 
to foreign countries but not actually sold. 

Senator Syminoron. Do you agree that the lack of cotton tends to 
encourage the production of synthetics? 

Mr. Ruopes. In foreign countries? 

Senator Symincron, And won’t. it also encourage the production 
of foreign cotton ? 

Mr. Ruopes. I think our price-support level is the major factor 
affecting production plans in foreign countries. 

Senator Symrncton. In other words, if you feel you haven’t enough 
cotton to satisfy export demand, certainly that is going to be an in- 
centive to increase the production in foreign countries as Senator 
Yarborough was talking about in Mexico. 

Mr. McLatn. I think there might be another thing—— 

Senator Syminoron. Yes, but how about that? 

Mr. McLain. I am sure that is true, and I think the representatives 
of the Council will agree with this: that we have pretty well filled up 
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the pipelines throughout the world with the tremendous amounts we 
have moved. And that only happens once, until they get emptied 
again. So, 1 think that is a factor in the cutback, too. 

Senator Symrneton, Thank you very much. 

Senator Jonnstron. Proceed. 

Senator Exienper. May I ask one question ¢ 

When, in your estimation, will the cotton mills of the United States 
be pinched, so to speak, for lack of good cotton for manufacturing; 
when will that start? Have you any ideat Have you made any 
estimate of that? 

Mr. Ruopss. I think, Senator, that there is already a shift taking 
place from higher quality cotton to lower quality cotton, because of 
the price. 

You are getting a wide spread between qualities. The prices for 
lower quality cottons are dropping because of ample supplies, and 
the higher quality cottons are going up; so the spread between low 
and high is‘ getting ‘wider, and it makes the low a better buy, if it 
can be used to produce the end products that the mills manufacture. 

Senator ELLENper. So that the mills in this country are finding use 
for this so-called low-grade cotton ¢ 

Mr. Ruopes. For some of it, certainly. 

Senator Exzenver. Now, the next question I want to ask you is: 
Are you taking precautions to see to it that sufficient good cotton is 
kept in stock by the Commodity Credit Corporation for the use of 
our mills, instead of sending it sbrohi under Public Law 480, or other 
methods of sale? 

Mr. Ruopes. We have 2 sales programs, 1 which we call an un- 
limited program under which every bale of CCC cotton can be bought 
by a domestic mill or by a merchant, for use here or export. 

Senator ELLenper. That is part of the law. 

Mr. Ruopes. That is part of the law. And therefore, they all have 
a chance to buy from us every other week, if they want to; they get 
the first chance. 

Every time we add cotton to our catalog, the domestic mills get the 
first chance to buy. 

Senator ELLenper. What I have in mind is this particular cotton 
that you offer for sale at a certain price, that is, not lower than a 
certain floor that you establish. 

Mr. Ruopes. The export'sales program. 

Senator ELteNnper. That is what lam talking about. 

Mr. Ruopes. Under the export sales program, of course, any quality 
of cotton can be exported. Under the present setup we are required 
to do that, because Congress, as you remember, passed an act which 
allows a merchant to buy from us and substitute any equal quantity of 
cotton. 

So we make no attempt to determine that the cotton going for 
export is low grade or high grade. Anything that the buyer wants 
and the merchant can supply can be exported. 

Senator Entenprr. With a sian fair crop next year for the 
production of cotton, do you foresee the shortage that is now in con- 
templation; that is, that is now being talked about, so that we may 
have to import cotton ? 

Mr. Ruopes. No, sir, 
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T don’t think we will have to import cotton, but we will have less, 
in my opinion, of Strict Low Middling or better cotton in our carry- 
over a year from now than we had the past year, and I think we will 
have less the year after that than we had this year. 

Senator E.tenper. What are you doing with this low-grade cotton 
that you have been having, say, for 3 or 4 years? If it accumulates 
from year to year, are you trying to dispose of that, get it out of the 
way ? 

Mr. Ruopes. Yes, sir. We are offering it for sale every 2 weeks. 

Senator ELitenver. It is not only up against the market, but it acts 
as a deterrent for more acreage in the future, and if we can get rid 
of it, why, I think we ought to do it. 

Senator Jounston. What do you get for that? 

Mr. McLatn. It depends on the grade. 

Mr. Ruopes. The last sale averaged 2814 cents a pound on the basis 
of Middling inch cotton. If it is some of these lower grades, the 
discounts are much wider; it may be 500 or 600 or 700 points lower. 
But everything is based on Middling inch. The last price was 2814 
cents for Middling inch. 

Senator Youna. Is the cotton moving out of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks moving at a higher price than the support price? 

Mr. McLarn. Yes; sales for unrestricted use are higher. 

Mr. Ruopres. We have two programs: When we sell under section 
407 of the 1949 act the price has to be not less than 105 percent of 
the support price plus reasonable carrying charges, or the current 
market price, whichever is higher. The market price is, of course, 
higher than the loan program price. 

he export program price is considerably below the loan price. 

Senator Youne. Let me ask this question: If there is a shortage of 
cotton, why did you put so many acres in the soil bank, acreage 
reserve? Was it your judgment earlier that you thought there 
would be a surplus? 

Mr. McLain. Let me answer that. We sometimes have some con- 
flicting statutes, as you well can recognize, having been in the Senate, 
all of you gentlemen. We seriously doubted the wisdom at the time 
we made the announcement of cotton being included in the acreage 
reserve program. 

We checked with our lawyers very carefully after we had deter- 
mined what our best estimate of the carryover stocks were going to 
be, and their instructions to us were that we had no alternative other 
than to have this program for the cotton farmers of this country. 

I did some personal checking with some of the men of whom I have 
a very high opinion from the cotton area, in both the House and the 
Senate, on the same thing just before we announced the program and 
let them go ahead and sign up, and I got the same reaction from them, 
that under the statute we had no other course to follow than to do 
this. 

Now, of course, we have to carry out the statutes the way we have, 
regardless of whether we think they make sense or they don’t. 

Senator Youne. Are you recommending any changes in the statute 
to take care of a future program like this? I think you should. 

Mr. McLarty. Of course, we have recommended for cotton and all 
other commodities that the acreage reserve program for 1959 be 
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dropped, because we think it is not needed ; we think it has done a job 
for cotton as well as a few other commodities, and it would be incon- 
sistent, in our judgment, to ask that it be continued in 1959. 

Senator Extenper. Mr. McLain, this program, as I understand it, 
was the Agriculture Department’s baby; they are the ones who sug- 
gested it here, and the purpose of it was to cut down surpluses. 

Mr. McLain. And it has pretty well done it, as far as cotton is 
concerned. 

My point was, Senator Ellender, in 1959 we think it is no longer 
needed. 

Senator Ex.renper. I am talking about 1958. You don’t think you 
could have done it, under the law? 

Mr. McLarn. Not in 1958. 

Senator ELLenper. I wish you would put in the record that part of 
the law which would prevent you from doing that, because, as I under- 
stand the acreage reserve it was to cut out surpluses, and if you found 
that the surplus was sufficiently cut, you didn’t have to put any money 
in reserve acres. 

Mr. McLarn. I said the acreage would be sufficiently cut after 1958 
to warrant not going ahead with it. 

Senator Exienper. It didn’t apply to the 1958 crop? 

Mr. McLarn. That is right 

Senator ELxenper. I misunderstood ; I am sorry. 

Senator Symineron. What do you estimate the carryover stocks to 
be, as of August 1, 1959, if we don’t have any acreage increase for the 
1958 crop? 

Mr. Ruopes. Total? 

Senator Symineron. August 1, 1959. 

Mr. McLain. Carryover stocks ? 

Senator Symineton. Yes. 

Mr. Ruopes. About 714 million. 

Senator Symineton. That would be considerably less than we have 
now ¢ 

Mr. Ruopves. Well, we have 814, according to our figures; I would 
say a million less than that. 

Senator Symineron. How much was ita year ago? 

Mr. Ruopes. It was about 11, a year ago. 

Senator Symineton. What would be the quality situation on that 
carryover ? 

Mr. Ruopes. That is the point I made a while ago. Our guess, I 
will put it, is that we have about 12 million bales of Strict Low Mid- 
dling or better cotton in the 1957-58 supply, and we think it will go 
down to about 10 million a year from now. 

Senator Symrneron. I thought you said you would have 714 million 
carryover. 

Mr. McLarn. Next year. 

Senator Symrneron. As of August 1, 1959? 

Mr. Ruopes. That is right. I thought you were asking about total 
supply. 

Renatoe Symineton. What would be the quality situation as to the 
carryover on August 1, 1959? 

Mr. Rupes. On the carryover, we don’t know. It all depends on 
what the market does as far as determining differences between good 
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grades and lower grades, and it depends, of course, upon what the 
1958 crop is. 

If you have a good crop year and you produce:a lot of high quality, 
it will be one thing. If you have another crop like 1957, it will be—— 

Senator Symmneron. You have no extrapolation on that quality 
aspect, as of August 1, 1959? 

r. Ruopes. No, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. One final question on this point. I don’t 
know anything about using cotton ina plant, but I know about metals. 
There are always people who would like to sell you a cheaper grade 
aluminum or cheaper grade steel, but we never used it because it gave 
us a cheaper product. 

Vhy would cotton manufacturers buy a lower grade cotton when 
they could buy a good grade synthetic ¢ 

Mr. Ruopes. I don’t know that they would, unless they were making 
some product where they needed to have cotton in order to make it 
fulfill the requirements of that particular product. 

Senator Symineton. In other words, if you were going to move this 
low-grade cotton into the plants, wouldn’t you have to practically give 
it away, especially if they could get a good synthetic at considerably 
less than good cotton. 

Mr. Ruopes. If the synthetic would do the job. There are a lot of 
end products which I don’t think synthetic fiber will equal the cotton 
for, even though the cotton is not in the desirable quality. 

Senator Symineron. But there are uses where synthetics equal the 
cotton ? 

Mr. Ruopes. That is right. 

Senator Symrneron. And it is getting better all the time? 

Mr. Ruopes. That is right. 

Senator Symrneton. And if cotton is losing out because of syn- 
thetics we should plan now. 

Senator Youne. Did you provide a lower price support last fall for 
the lower-grade cotton than you did for the top-grade cotton ? 

Mr. Ruopes. Yes. 

Senator JoHnsTon. That has always been true. 

Mr. McLain. That has always been true. You understand that one 
of the problems we had here, the Senate took care of this at one time, 
but the House didn’t concur. One of the problems we had was that 
the low rate is established not on the average of the crop but on Mid- 
dling %-inch, which, of course, is quite different from the average of 
the crop. This is part of our problem which we would like to see 
corrected. 

Senator Youne. Don’t you lower this price support for this dam- 
aged cotton ? 

Mr. McLarn. There is a range, just like the other. 

Senator Youne. But the mills could buy it at a considerably lower 
price than the top grade ? 

Mr. McLar. Yes. 

Mr. Ruopes. We make loans on 336 different qualities of cotton. 

Senator Younec. You made loans on the damaged durum wheat out 
our way last fall, and much of that is now moving into the market. 
I took a loan on that and sold it later in the market at a higher price. 
The loan program was of tremendous help though in stabilizing the 
market price. 
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Senator Jounsron. Proceed, : 
Mr. McLain. I will skip the part that we discussed, and ask that it 
be placed in the reeord, 


(The unread portion of the prepared statement of Mr. McLain. is as 
follows :) 


According to our data and information it is true that the average quality of 
the 1957 crep is considerably lower in grade than any other recent crop, and 
that the average quality of the anticipated carryover as of Angust 1, 1958, will 
be lower in grade than in any recent carryover. 

The quantity of Strict Low Middling and better cotton available for use the 
remainder of this marketing year and anticipated from a normal production 
from the 1958 crop would mean a supply of these qualities somewhat below the 
supply available for the current marketing year. This is due to a smaller total 
supply of cotton and, in addition, to the fact that cotton falling in this category 
is less. 

The statement has been made recently that 86 percent of the disappearance 
(domestic consumption and exports) during the 1956-57 marketing year was 
Strict Low Middling and better in grade. We think this is much too high and 
that 75 percent would more nearly represent the actual disappearance of these 
qualities. 

We point out, however, that the figure of 86 percent was arrived at mathe- 
matically from the Department's figures, and we have no reason to believe 
that the figure used was not conscientiously determined. The difference arises 
because of a change in the method used by the Department in determining the 
quality of the carryover as of August 1, 1957. 

Large quantities of eotton in categories other than Strict Low Middling and 
better are good spinnable cotton and ean be used in the months ahead the same 
as similar cotton has been used in past years. This is especially true of the 
Middling and better Light Spots for numerous uses. 

Other qualities in the lower categories are also desirable for specific uses and 
most of the currently less desirable quatities can and will be used by the industry 
at prices in line with the supply. 

Even though the supply of the better grades of cotton available for the next 
season is expected to be lower than in the past few years, we do not believe the 
situation is as serious as represented by some segments of the cotton industry. 

It is our position, therefore, that cotton is still in surplus supply and that 
there is a sufficient quantity of cotton available in this country to more than 
fulfill all domestic and export needs until the 1958 crop is harvested. You under- 
stand, of course, that increasing farm allotments by 30 percent will not make 
any more cotton available at this time. The new crop will start moving to 
market in south Texas in June. 

As to the quality of the 1958 crop, we believe that especially in view of the 
price differentials farmers will do everything feasible to produce better grades 
of cotton this year. 

However, if the acreage allotments were increased, as proposed in the bill, and 
additional quantities of good cotton were produced, we would also produce addi- 
tional supplies of low-grade cotton even if the season were normal from a quality 


standpoint. 

Mr. McLaty. The carryover of upland cotton on August 1, 1957, 
was about 11 million bales, the 1957 crop is estimated at 10.8 million 
bales, and, with imports estimated at 100,000 bales, the available sup- 
ply for the current marketing year is, therefore, about 21.9 million 

ales. Estimated disappearance is 13.4 million bales, which means 
that on August 1, 1958, the carryover will be around 8.5 million bales. 

Our current estimate of production from the 1958 crop is 11,850,000 
bales. If this turns out to be reasonably close, our total supply of 
cotton for the 1958-59 marketing year will be about 20.5 million bales. 

The quality situation will require substitution of somewhat lower 
grades in certain instances for those which would normally be used. 
However, so long as the premiums and discounts for qualities other 
than the base quality are permitted to reflect the demand for the par- 
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ticular qualities desired, we believe the supply situation between qual- 
ities will tend to correct itself as it has in past years when there has 
been a dis ee share of either low quality or high quality 
cotton available in the supply. 

While the bill is directed toward making additional supplies of 
quality cotton available from the 1958 crop, it appears likely that its 
effect would be the production of more cotton of all qualities through- 
out all areas of the belt. 

With the preplanting price support level established at 81 percent 
of the parity price, the average rate for Middling %-inch cotton would 
be not less than 30.75 cents per pound under alternative (a). The 
rate under alternative (b) could be 75 percent of August 1, 1958, 
parity—currently 28.47 cents—or only 2.28 cents a pound less. 

Therefore, the bill would offer a 3U percent increase in the farm 
cotton acreage allotment in return for acceptance of price support 
at the lower rate. 

It is to be noted, however, the market price for cotton would prob- 
ably be above the 75 percent of parity loan level, or to be more spe- 
cific, that it would approximate 105 percent of the 75 percent rate 
plus reasonable carrying charges. 

If this were so, the actual price difference between cotton produced 
on alternative (a) farms and alternative (b) farms raat be less 
than the 2-plus cents per pound just mentioned. In other words, 
we believe the alternative by program would prove to be extremely 
attractive to cotton farmers. 

If the bill were enacted soon, the additional acreage allotted would 
be substantial and the added production this year could be expected 
to be in such volume as to maintain our stocks at a high level and to 
prolong costly operations under the export sales programs. 

Furthermore, additional production in 1958 could result in the 
national allotment for 1959 and later years being smaller than it 
otherwise would be. 

Cotton produced under alternative (a) would be taken in the loan 
at 81 percent of the parity price and sold by CCC, pursuant to section 
3 of the bill, for unrestricted use at 105 percent of the 75 percent 
support rate plus reasonable carrying charges or at the current market 
price, whichever was higher. This loan and sales operation could re- 
sult in losses to CCC. 

The allocation of additional acreage for 1958 would be incompat- 
ible with the current acreage reserve program for cotton. This pro- 

m is being carried out pursuant to specific authorization in the 
oil Bank Act enacted in 1956 and with funds appropriated in 1957. 

Farmers have signed applications to place 3,345,834 acres of upland 
cotton in the reserve and it has not yet been determined the exact 
extent to which the applications can be accepted. 

Nevertheless, there appears to be no reasonable basis for accepting 
agreements calling for the disbursement of approximately $180 mil- 
lion for reducing cotton acreage in 1958 on some farms and at the 
same time concur in the allocation of additional acreage for planting 
to cotton on other farms. 

As indicated above, it is impossible to make a reasonably accurate 
estimate at this time of the additional acreage which would be planted 
and the probable cost to the Government if S. 3228 were enacted. 
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However, assuming that the bill, would result in allotting 3 million 
additional acres, that 2,500 additional bales would be suseaad and, 
as a result of this additional production, that an additional 2 million 
bales of cotton would be placed under loan and not redeemed, an in- 
crease of roughly $300 million in the outlay of Commodity Credit 
Corporation capital funds would result and the cotton would be on 
hand to dispose of under some future program, 

In addition, there could be a loss on cotton produced on alternative 
(a) farms and placed in the loan at 81 pereent of parity and sold by 
CCC later at a lower price domestically. 

We do not believe that this bill adequately deals with either the 
price or the acreage problem. , The President and the Secretary have 
made clear in recent weeks the program they recommend for cotton 
and certain other basic crops. 

Under this program the Secretary would be authorized to increase 
the national cotton acreage allotment by up to 50 percent on the basis 
of criteria prescribed by the Congress. Any such increase in the allot- 
ment, as calculated under the formulas of present law, would neces- 
sarily be related to price adjustments designed to permit the growth of 
markets needed to A mes the higher production. 

The Secretary would be authorized to establish the level of price 
support at from 60 to 90 percent of the parity price, using the same 
criteria as those in present law which are followed by the Secretary in 
setting the support level for nonbasic commodities. 

It was also recommended by the President and the Secretary that 
the price support for cotton should be based on the average of the grade 
and staple, the same as for all other crops, instead of on the basis of 
Middling %-inch cotton. This latter recommendation is one. which 
we have made before, and is one which the Senate, of course, has 
passed at one time. 

The present law requires Middling %-inch to be used as the stand- 
ard grade for determining parity and price supports. Only about 5 
percent of the crop, however, is Y%-inch or shorter. Obviously, 
Middling %-inch is not representative of American upland cotton. 

The lack of demand for these shorter staple lengths, particularly 
in the lower grades which are produced in abnormally high propor- 
tions, at prices equal to or above their loan rates have tended to cause 
them to go under loan and eventually into Government stocks. 

Currently, too large a proportion of the CCC stocks is in these low 
quality cottons, difficult to market and expensive to store. As these 
lower grade cottons back up in carryover stocks they tend, under 
present law, to reduce the allotment for all cotton producers. 

Furthermore, if we are to develop a continuing expanding export 
market we should not encourage the production of these less Guebralle 

ualities. Rather, we should try to keep the United States in the fore- 
ront as a source of quality products, competitively priced. 

Now, I would like to add this further statement, Senator Johnston, 
if I may. 

In ae judgment, or in our judgment at the Department, we have a 
very inconsistent thing developing here with this whole cotton prob- 
lem, and we certainly, along with everybody else, will share our part of 
the responsibility ; we aren’t about to duck anything. 

I said to you as plainly as I could that, in our judgment, we had no 
recourse but to offer this acreage reserve program for cotton in 1958; 
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under the statute, there was no other way. We, of course, are not 
quite as concerned—and I don’t question the figures of the people in 
the National Cotton Council—but we are not quite so concerned as 
they—and I am talking about our technicians and other people in the 
Department that know much more about cotton than I do—as to the 
ability of the mills to use some of this cotton that was classified here 
this morning as a quality that ought to be burned or dumped in the 
river. 

I think that is just not so, and I would not want to have the record 
left stand that way as far as the Department is concerned. 

I think we have to face up to this fact:-that+we are spending now, 
we have allotted, $180 million for cotton, for the acreage reserve 

rogram. 
, y understanding is that, while we haven’t asked for it, that there 
is already action taking place in the House a et RE Com- 
mittee that will make more money available to take care of the added 
cotton, people want to put in the soil bank in 1958. 

If that money is granted and we are directed to use it, we will have 
no recourse but to use it. 

But I say to you gentlemen that at the time—we have already spent 
180 million, and if we are direeted to use some more money to do the 
same thing, it seems very inconsistent to us, remembering, first of all, 
that cotton started out with a minimum allotment of 1714 million 
acres by statute. It would have been much less than that if we hadn’t 
had the statute. 

It seems to me it would be very inconsistent to spend this much 
money to reduce the supply then at the same time and in the same 
year add more acres to build it back up. 

If we can defend that with the American taxpayer and the people 
that look at our programs—it is very difficult to do, and I appreciate 
that there are some good arguments for saying that it makes sense. 
But we just can’t say that it ought to be done. 

Senator Easttanp. What do you think about Mr. Yarborough’s 
suggestion this morning that the loans to the farmer would come out 
of the soil bank ? 

Mr. McLat. Senator Eastland, I have a lot of confidence in our 
whole support mechanism, I have been close to it all my life, and I 
know what it means to farm people. And personally, I would hate 
to see us use the capital structure of the Commodity Oredit Corpora- 
tion, which was set up primarily to do a job with commodity loans 
and a few other things, to ever start using those funds as production 
loans, which, as I understand it, some people are thinking of. 

I think if that is the desire and wish oF: Congress, it ought to be 
done in the area where we have an instrument to do it, and not in this 
area. 

Senator Easrianp. It would pull acreage out of the soil bank. 

Mr. McLaty. I am sure from the testimony this morning that if 
some of these farmers had money loaned to them to carry on the opera- 
tions in 1958, that they probably wouldn’t participate. I think there 
is some basis for saying that some of these fellows, the banker or 
somebody else told them: 


Look, you put the acreage into acreage reserve program so that we can be 
sure we have taken care of last year’s obligation when we didn’t raisé a crop. 
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I don’t know how much of that there is. I have heard that there 
is a lot of it in different areas. But we have—we would have—a lot of 
reservations, and I think this committee ought to have, as to ever usin. 
capital funds from the Commodity Credit Corporation as a means 0 
production loans. It was never intended that be done. 

Senator Youne. It would certainly be charged as a price-support 
operation. 

Mr. McLary. That is right. 

Senator Youne. And you would only blacken the eye of agri- 
culture'in general by doing that. 

I think we have got too much charged to agriculture now that 
ought to be charged to other programs. 

Mr. McLarn. I just don’t think we ought to move in that direc- 
tion, because if we do it is going to hurt our whole structure here 
that we have developed over the years. 

Senator Eastianp. You have given away $180 million not to grow 
cotton. This way it would be a loan, and you would get your money 
back, and we would save a part of the $180 million. 

Senator Youne. It would be better to make a direct appropriation. 

Senator Symrnetron. I don’t like to interrupt here, Mr. Chairman, 
but this morning I said that the average indent rate of the railroads, 
in 10 years, has grown from 74 cents an hour to $2.34. 

‘The figure for the hourly rate, is correct: but the years are wrong. 
It has been in 17 years. 

The distinguished Senator from North Dakota asked about these 
figures, and I would like to correct it. 

The growth has been from 1940 to 1958. It was from 74 cents an 
hour average to $2.30. 

I would like to see that those corrections are made. 

The Cuarrman. We will see that those corrections are made. 

Mr. McLain. That completes everything, unless there are some 
other questions. 

Senator ELtenper. I would like to ask you a question on S. 3228, 
wherein the farmer would have an alternative to either plant less 
acres and get the 81 percent, or more acres and get 75 percent of 
parity. 

Now, would the voting for allotted acres be carried on in the same 
way under this bill as now prevails? 

Mr. McLain. My understanding is that Senator Eastland is try- 
ing to work out a sane solution to this problem. 

My understanding as to the way it would work if it were put into 
effect is that the farmer would just have an option during a certain 
period of time, as to which way he would go. 

Senator Entenprr. And would that mean that you would have some 
segments of the cotton farmers planting cotton at 81 percent of parity 
and others at 75 percent ? 

Mr. McLarn. That is correct. 

Senator Exrenper. What would happen to the price structure, 
that is, the price in the market? How would that affect the sale of 
cotton on the markets, or on cotton being taken in by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation ? 

Mr. Mclain. There is another provision in this bill—and Senator 
Eastland, in my opinion, ought to be speaking to this rather than 
I—but I will give our observation of it. 
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The intent of this bill is to help keep the price of cotton domestically 

so that it is competitive with synthetics. And it was purposely, I 
‘think, drawn to help do that, and I think Senator Eastland, here, this 
morning in raising the questions that he did with Senator Spark- 
man and others is facing up to the real problem that we have got to 
look at in this whole area, which is: Do we want or do we not want 
cotton domestically to be priced so that is can be used? It is just 
about that simple. 

Senator Etzenper. Well, the question that bothers me some is that 
you are going to have some cotton produced that will command a 
price of 30 cents plus, and other cotton 28 cents plus. 

Now, what effect will that have in the sale of this cotton, and put- 
ting it, say, in the hands of the Commodity Credit Corporation ? 

Won't all this high-priced cotton find its way into the Commodity 
Credit Corporation now instead of the market ? 

Mr. MclLarn. Again, the way the bill was drafted, we will be 
authorized under this provision of law to sell that cotton back into 
the domestic market at 105 percent, plus carrying charge, of the 75 
percent support rate, and not of the 81; see? 

Senator E.zenper. I am just wondering what effect it would have 
on the buyer of that cotton when he could buy it two ways. There 
would be 2 prices fixed ; that is, 2 support prices. 

You have a support price of 75 percent for more acres and.81 
percent on less acres. 

Mr. McLarn. Our judgment is, as I tried to point out, that the 
domestic price in the free market would rise up to around the 105 
percent, plus carrying charge, of the 75 percent rate, after you got it 
in operation. I am sure that that is where it would go. Now, it 
depends upon how big a crop you had and how badly people wanted 
the cotton. Rather than put it under loan, a lot of factors would enter 
into it; but Iam sure that is the way it would operate. 

Senator Easrianp. Let me ask this question: This bill would in- 
crease farm income, would it not ? 

Mr. McLarn. I think it would, because the acreage added certainly 
would be a factor. 

Senator Easrianp. Increase the net profits of farming, people 
could make a profit through this system, couldn’t they ? 

Mr. McLarn. I think that is correct. 

Senator Eastianp. Now, the main reason that you would have two 
rices is this: When a farmer last fall was made an acreage allotment 
y the county committees in each parish in Louisiana, and each county 

in the Cotton Belt, he was told by the Government of the United 
States that under the laws of the United States that if two-thirds 
of those farmers approved that allotment, that he would be entitled 
to that specific allotment, say a hundred acres, why he was entitled 
to that hundred acres, he is entitled in addition under the law to a 
support price that is given him by the formula in the law. 

e has got a contract with the United States Government to get 
that acreage and to get that support price. I think he has got a 
contract that he can go in the United States courts and enforce. And 
the only way that you could get around it is by the voluntary conscent 
of the individual, where he would waive those vested rights and take 
something else. 
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Senator Youna. I wonder if I could ask this question at this point: 
Why was so much acreage, cotton acreage, put into acreage reserve 
Was it because cotton is unprofitable to raise at the present support 
price, or was the—was it because the incentive price was high !—It 
must have been one or the other. 

Mr. McLarn. I don’t think the incentive price was too high, because 
it was about as high a year ago when cotton was selling at a lesser 

rice. 
‘ Senator Eastianp. It caused great loss. 

Senator Youna. The farmer must have anticipated that it would be 
unprofitable to raise; otherwise, they wouldn’t have put it in the soil 
bank. 

Mr. McLarn. No; it is because the farmer remembers what has 
just happened to him, like all of us remember what has happened to 
us in our operations. And he looks at the program as kind of a sure 
thing. I think he has been encouraged to look at it as a sure thing by 
some people who were financially doing other things. 

Senator Youna. I didn’t put any wheat in the acreage reserve be- 
cause I could make more money by raising a crop. 

Senator Eastianp. You have got a shortage; you had terriffic loss. 
You have got a shortage of production and credit in those areas, and 
that is why they put it in the soil bank. 

Senator Youne. I thought it must have been something like that. 

Senator Jounston. Hasn’t this entered into the soil bank, as far 
as cotton is concerned, that you will find so many small farmers that 
find it unprofitable to grow cotton and find that they can make a great 
deal more by just putting it in the soil bank. Isn’t that true? 

Mr. Ruopes. It is getting more popular where they have the small 
acreages. 

Senator Jonnston. And when you get to a figure, they say, “We 
can make a lot more out of this by just putting it in the soil bank.” 
That is what has happened, I think, to many small farms. 

Mr. McLatn. The way the crop turned out—well, there is a multi- 
tude of things that did it, of course. 

Senator Jounston. Some of them will find it hard to get the money 
to run the farm so they just put it all in the soil bank. 

Mr. McLain. And if they were just doing something else, they just 
put the whole thing in there and let it go. 

Senator Symrneron. I was interested in some of the statements you 
made about the soil bank, Mr. Cermetlty: The soil bank was backed 
by the Department at one time; wasn’t it ? 

Mr. McLain. Yes. 

Senator Symrneton. Yet you said you were “forced” to go through 
with the 1958 soil bank; is that right? 

Mr. McLarn. Let me'say this, Senator Symington: We were under 
pressure by the people that are going to testify here next a long time 
before we made our announcement. 

Senator Symrneton. Who do you mean by the “people who are going 
to testify next”? Whois that? 

Mr. McLarn. The people in the areas of users of cotton. 

Senator Symineron. Whois that? 

Mr. McLarty. The National Cotton Council, and other people. 

Mr. Ruopes. The American Cotton Manufacturers’ Institute. 
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Mr. McLain. The American Cotton Manufacturers’ Institute, and 
others. 

Senator Symrneron. What others? 

Mr. McLain. You have the list here. 

aenater Symineron. I would like to know. Any farm organiza- 
tions 

Mr. McLaxy. I think we have some farm organizations that are 
sympathetic with this approach. 

Senator Symineron. And they pressured you into something you 
didn’t want to do ? 

Mr. McLatn. No; I just said that they suggested to us that it might 
not be wise to go in the direction of putting a lot of acres in the soil 
bank at the time that they anticipated some shortage of some of the 
qualities of cotton that we ought to have, 

Senator Symineron. Well, my point is, do you feel that you should 
have gone ahead with the soil bank in the year 1958 because you thought 
it was right, or do you feel you were pressured ‘into it? 

Mr. McLain. We didn’t go ahead with it because we were pressured 
into it. 

Senator Syminetron. The reason I mentioned itis because you said 
a minute ago that under the statute you felt obligated. 1 wonder if 
you did it because the statute told you to, or whether it was your idea. 

Mr. McLain. First, the statute required that we do it, and I think 
that pretty well answers it. 

Senator Symineron. It doesn’t. I want to know if you thought it 
was the right thing to do, regardless of the statute. 

Mr. McLain. We will have 814 million bales carry-over next Au- 
gust. 1, as we are now estimating, and I think; from the standpoint.of 
a lot of cottongrowers—I know this to be true in Senator Johnston’s 
area here in the Southeast—they were very anxious that this supply 
be brought on down. 

Senator Symineron. I understand that. But, do you think it was 

ood ¢ 
. Mr. McLarn. I think that was the intent of the Soil Bank Act, to 
bring the total supply in line. 

Senator Symineton, And you were for that? 

Mr. McLary, Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. But you won’t be for that next year? 

Mr. McLain. We think that the supply is now brought down, or 
will be after the 1958 program, so that further adjustment isn’t 
necessary. 

Senator Symrneton. I am only asking for information. 

Now, quite a few Senators testified that. people lined up to get in 
the soil bank, and at a certain point they were just cut off. 

Now, if you are going through with the soil bank, you ought to have 
enough money to handle all the people and not just.a chosen few, the 

ople who are lucky enough to disregard the instructions of the 

partment of Agriculture and get there first. 

Am I right on that? 

Mr. McLarn. Yes. 

And I think the record ought to show, Senator Symington, again 
from the Department, that we did recommend a year ago, as you well 
know—and I don’t blame the Senate side for this, I don’t blame any- 
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body for it, it just happened—we asked for enough money to run the 
program in 1958 the way we thought it ought to be run. 

Senator Symineton. How much did you ask for? 

Mr. McLatrn. We asked for the program to be continued at the 
$750 million level. 

Senator Symineton, What did you get? 

Mr. McLain, We got $500 million. 

Senator Symineron. Do you think that the proportion of the allo- 
cation of cotton of that 250 would solve the problem as it is has de- 
veloped around the United States? 

Mr. McLain. I think so. 

Senator Symrneton. You do? 

Mr. McLarty. Yes. 

Senator Syamneton. I am interested to know. 

Now, if a man has gone ahead and planned his whole operation on 
the basis of the soil bank, and then the rules are changed and he can’t 
participate, don’t you think that. if he can’t get in the soil bank that he 
ought to have the right to have some more acres if he wants them? 

Mr. McLarty. I would say this about the first-come, first-served 
procedure. 

Senator SymineTon. Just a minute. Let me be sure you under- 
stand the question. 

Regardless of whether it is the fault of.the Congress, as you haye 
implied, or whether it is the fault.of the admmistration, as some of us 
have implied, if you were a cotton farmer in southeast Missouri or a. 
cotton farmer in Georgia, and you can’t get.in the soil bank for reasons 
totally beyond your control, don’t you think you should have more 
acreage ? 

Mr. McLain. I will put it this way: 

If I were the neighbor and had taken the land out with the idea of 
getting the supply of cotton down, and I find the Government in- 
creased the acres of my neighbor so as to offset what I had done, I 
think I would ask my Senator what was going on. 

Senator Symineton. Even if you knew your neighbor had the 
chance to get out of the soil bank and have increased acreage ? 

Mr. McLain. I think I would; yes. 

Senator Symineton. You would be in much better shape than he, 

Mr. McLain, I am not so sure the fellow that.is going to raise the 
cotton is in bad shape; with his current, allotment, he might. well be 
in better shape. 

Senator Symineron. Do you think that all these people who want to 
get more acreage because they believe they will be in better shape, but 
who, nevertheless, are willing to forego the soil bank are just. all 
wrong? 

Mr. McLaw. No, I didn’t say that, I said-L am not so sure. 

Senator Symrneron. But you are against the bill? 

Mr. McLain. Let me say this: You made the statement here that all 
the farm organizations, if I understand you correctly—if I didn’t, tell 
me—were opposed to the stand we have taken, Are you saying that 
all the farm organizations are for giving more money for the acreage 
reserve, and also increasing the acreage ? 

Senator Symincton, Well, to the best of my knowledge, all the bills 


that have been presented have the possibility of additional farm acre- 
age for cotton. 
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Mr. McLarn. Nothing is said about increasing the funds to take 
care of the other people. 

Senator Symrneron. You are against any increase in cotton acreage 
at this time, are you not ? 

Mr. Mclarn. We think it is inconsistent; that is right. 

Senator Symineron. And, as I understand, all other farm organi- 
zations are for it, provided the farmer comes out of the soil bank be- 
fore he get increased cotton acreage. 

Mr. McLain. They are quite different in this proposal that I just 
referred to. 

Senator Symrneron. I am referring to Senator Eastland’s bill, and 
the bill back by the ACPA. 

For example, the Missouri Farmers Association think there should 
be some additional cotton acreage on a certain basis—you don’t think 
there should be any on any basis; isn’t that a fair statement ? 

Mr. McLarty. Of course, I would say this, Senator Symington: 
I think if the increased acreage were attached to some things that 
Sonesta resolved the problem we have got, we certainly would 
ook at it with a different attitude. 

Senator Symrneron. I think we are getting into a little semantic 
standoff here. But let me put it to you his way: You are opposed to 
this bill; are you not ? 

Mr. McLarn. We tried to say that ; yes. 

Senator Symrneron. Are you opposed to any bill that suggests 
increased acreage? If there is a bill that you are for that suggests 
increased acreage, would you give me a number, any bill in the House 
or the Senate ? 

Mr. McLarn. We haven’t seen any. 

Senator Symrneron. Thank you. That is all. 

Senator Jonnston. Any other questions? 

(No response. ) 

Senator Jonnston. We certainly thank you for coming up here 
and giving us this information. 

Senator Symrneton. How about this plan for retiring the whole 
farm in the soil bank? How do you feel about that? 

Mr. McLary. You mean whether taking the whole cotton allot- 
ment ? 

Senator Symrneron. I am talking about the program where you 
are going to take all of the farm. 

Mr. McLarty. You are talking about conservation reserve ? 

Senator Symineron. And he just quits the farm and goes bowling 
or takes another job. How do you correlate that with what we are 
discussing from the standpoint of cost? 

Mr. McLarn. Under the act, we had authorization to try experi- 
mentally this bid procedure that you are referring to. In four States 
we have tried it. And we thought that because we had criticism 
that our rates under the conservation reserve were not sufficiently high 
we ought to find out what farmers thought. This is why we tried 
the experiment. And we had no thought, of course, that we were 
going to get a tremendous number of farms that would be taken out. 

I think the question you are getting to is whether this would be 
good for our economy. We do not think so. It would bring too many 
in. 
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Senator Symineron. I understand over 9,000 farms in Illinois were 
in the program. Have you figured what that would do to the small 
towns 

Mr. McLarn. Yes, sir. And that is part of the problem we have to 
face up to, though, if we are going to pull down the acreage of any 
of these commodities. 

Senator Syminetron. You cannot do that because of the degree of 
participation. 

Mr. McLarty. We can’t do it because of the rates bid were in excess 
of what we thought the Congress would want us to accept. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you very much. 

Senator Jounsron. We will next hear William Rhea Blake, execu- 
tive vice president, National Cotton Council. 

The CuatrMan (presiding). All right, Mr. Blake, will you pro- 
ceed? I think you appeared before the committee before. We have 
some of your testimony. Do you have anything that you want to 


add ? 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM RHEA BLAKE, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESI- 
DENT, NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL OF AMERICA 


Mr. Buaxe. Mr. Chairman, we would like to bring to your atten- 
tion several things. First of all I think it might be very helpful to 
the committee if we could try to clarify this statistical picture that 
has been discussed here this afternoon. 

Now we have brought along some of the charts that we had before. 
We, also, have some additional information that we feel would throw 
some additional light on the statistical picture. Actually, this con- 
fusion and argument that is going on as to whether or not we have 
a sufficient surplus of quality cotton, is a question we think must be 
cleared up first. And with your permission we would like to do that. 

I am going to ask Mr. Dunn, of our Washington staff, to run 
through quickly this statistical picture to see if we can get this record 
straight. 

The Cuatrman. Will this be positive information or estimates? 

Mr. Dunn. It will be positive, as positive as we can make it. Where 
there are Government figures available we have used Government 
figures. Where we have had to estimate we will so designate. And 
we will tell you how and why we arrived at our estimates. It is the 
only thing that can be done presently so as to form some judgment 
as to what will happen a year hence, or a year and a half hence. 

As you said a while ago, the crisis is not here now. The crisis comes 
a year from next spring. 

The Cuarrman. I understand. 

Mr. Dunn. Mr. Chairman, may I now proceed with these ? 

The Cuareman. All right. Will you give your name in full for 
the record ? 

Mr. Dunn. My name is Read P. Dunn, Jr., of the National Cotton 
Council. Mr. Chairman, I would like to first show you this chart on 
world cotton stocks and to explain it. 
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Mr. Dunn. The blue bars represent stocks in the United States. 
The red bars are stocks in the foreign countries. : : 

Mr. McLain made reference to the fact that we are filling the pipe- 
lines in foreign countries. Bb As 

These red bars show you the trend of the pipeline. They show that 
foreign stocks declined from 1946 to the time of the Korean crisis. 
Foreign stocks were built up some in 1951-52 and showed little change 
until 1955-56. This is the year in which foreigners were anticipating 
our export program so they reduced their stocks far below what any- 
body thought possible. 

In 1956-57 they increased slightly. 

Mind you, these stocks are expressed in terms of months of 
consumption and are down to about 4 months’ consumption abroad. 

I do not want to spend too much time on this chart, but I do want 
to emphasize that these stocks are very low. 

Senator Symineron. By “these” you mean what? 

The Cuarman. This year? 

Senator Symineron. In 1958; is that correct ? 

Mr. Dunn. The total stocks which are estimated to be on hand in 
the world August 1, 1958, are very low compared to anything we have 
known in reeent years. The only time since the end of World War II 
that they have been lower physically was at the time of the Korean 
crisis in 1951. 

Senator Symincron. How about 1956—the chart shows they were 
lower then. 

Mr. Dunn. Well, I am talking of the total. 

Senator Symineton. You said in foreign countries. 

Mr. Dunn. Yes, sir. The previous statement I made was with 
regard to stocks held in foreign countries indicated by the red bar. 
They were lower in 1956. But total stocks as related to consumption 
are now lower than they have been in any of these years since the 
end of World War IT with the execption of 1951, time of the Korean 
crisis. 

I would like to make one further comment with regard to this 


chart, but if you would allow me to go further to the United States 
situation, I will proceed. 
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(The chart referred to is as follows :) 
U. S. SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION OF 
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Mr. Dunn. This next chart represents the supply and off-take of 
cotton Strict Low Middling and better in quality in the United 
States, for the years 1956-57 and 1957-58 with an estimate for 
1958-59. 

In 1956-57, according to the official figures of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, we produced 914 million bales of Strict 
Low Middling and better cotton. 

At the beginning of that season we had a stock of about 10 million 
bales, giving us a total supply of 1914 million bales. 


Re rE oe 
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The off-take in 1956-57, according to the official figures, was ap- 
proximately 14 million bales of these particular qualities. Let me 
> in this connection that although the figures were taken from the 
official USDA statistics, the officials in the Department of Agricul- 
ture who ren these records now tell us that they think this stock of 
these particular qualities was high because of the fact that the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation reclassed such a large volume of cotton 
when it was sold to the trade. They think that this, stock figure may 
be about 2 million bales too high. But they think the off-take also 
is high by the same amount. 

If this is true, the two balance each other and do not effect the 
carryover as of this current season. 

Senator Symincton. How did they classify it, up or down? 

Mr. Dunn. Down. On the reclassification it is thought that as 
much as 2 million bales was classified lower than Strict Low Middling 
and better; in other words, it was dropped primarily because of the 
deterioration of cotton in storage. 

This outlook which we expected in September of 1957 is to illus- 
trate how and when this problem ocecurred—— 

Senator Symineron. What problem ? 

Mr. Dunn. The problem of the scarcity of high-grade cotton. 

Senator Symrneron. I want to ask you a question for the record. 

Mr. Dunn. Anytime. As you can see, this carryover on August 1, 
1956, of Strict Low Middling and better had been cut in half in 
1 year’s time, to approximately 5.4 million bales. 

In September of 1957 the prospect was for a balanced crop from the 
standpoint of quality. The official estimate of the Department of 
Agriculture in September was 12.5 million running bales. 

There was no reason to expect that the crop would not be balanced, 
that is, normal in terms of the qualities proudeed. We thought at that 
time we might have over 9 million bales of Strict Low Middling or 
better cotton produced in this current season. We assumed an off-take 
of around 10 million bales of this type of cotton, 10 million as against 
total take-off of 14 million—in September things looked good; it was 
not an unreasonable estimate—which would have left us a carryover 
of 4.7 million bales of Strict Low Middling or better on August 1, 
1958. For 1958 we might have expected a crop of about 11.5 million 
bales, which, with normal distribution of grades, would have given 
us something like 814 million bales of Strict Low Middling or better 
cottons. The outlook was for an off-take of 1414 for 1958-59, which 
we could have met. Strict Low Middling and better grades of cotton 
would have been in tight supply. Actually, we would have been short 
1.4 million bales in having a normal carryover of that cotton, normal 
being reckoned against this off-take at around 3.4 million bales. We 
would have only had about 2 million bales, which would have been 
tighter than we would have liked to have seen it. 

But this was not an impossible situation, because of the likelihood 
for acreage being increased in 1959 resulting in larger crop of these 
qualities being produced in 1959, which would go far toward meeting 
that situation. 

This was the anticipation. 

The crop estimates fell off as the season advanced. But it was not 
until a few weeks ago when we had the quality report of January 15 
that we realized exactly how bad the situation really was. 
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Instead of 914 million bales of Strict Low Middling and better 
which we expected to produce in the 1957 crop the report of January 
23 by the Department of Agriculture indicates we will produce just 
better than 6 million bales—6.1 million bales. That is a loss of what 
we originally had expected of better than 3 million bales. 

And this, gentlemen, is the story of how we got into the problem 
we are in today. It is difficult to blame anyone for poor foresight 
because this situation came on us so suddenly. It came on us pri- 
marily because of the extremely adverse weather conditions from one 
end of the belt to the other. And nobody realized how serious this 
shortage was until the official figures of the Department came out only 
a few weeks ago. Now from this point on our figures are estimates. 
We will give you our estimates and tell you the reasons for these 
estimates. 

We estimate the off-take of Strict Low Middling and better cotton 
this season—1957-58—at about 9.8 million bales. This represents 71 
percent of the total offtake calculated at about 1334 million bales this 
season. 

The 71 percent—I want to make this clear—is as low as the per- 
centage offtake of these cottons has been in any year for the last 18 

ears except 2 years immediately after World War II when we gave 
arge quantities of low grades to foreigners. 

In 1956-57 the offtake of Strict Low Middling and better was 86 
percent which the Department said may be high. How high they 
don’t know. The average for the last 3 years was about 75 percent. 

For many years the trend has been upward in the percentage off- 
take of quality cotton. The requirements for low-grade cotton has 
constantly been going down. There are a number of reasons for this. 

The uses for cotton of low quality are fewer and fewer by the year. 
Cotton’s most severe competitive losses have been in the markets which 
used low grades. The bag market, for instance, was by far the 
largest single market for low-grade cotton for many, many years. 
We have practically lost the bag market. 

Senator Symrneton. To whom has it been lost ? 

Mr. Dunn. Primarily paper. And also jute. Of course, both 
are materials which can compete with coarse cotton fabrics where 
grade is not very important. The market for canvas duck has been 
off as is the market for cloths like denims which are dyed in the piece 
and where small spots are not objectionable. All of you are familiar 
with denim. The consumption of cotton in denims has taken a nose- 
dive—— 

Senator Symrineton. Yes. 

Mr. Dunn. Primarily because of the demand for different cloth— 
drills, sateens—which use a better type of cotton. This is a shift in 
demand. 

The Cuarmman. If I am to understand you, then, what this commit- 
tee ought to do, what the Department of Agriculture ought to do, is 
to find better grades of cotton. Am I not right? 

Mr. Dunn. If we could get more cotton of higher quality we would 
be much better off. 

Senator Symineton. Is that your problem ? 

Mr. Dunn. Yes, sir. In our opinion this can result in only one way 
and chat is by increasing the total production. 
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Senator Symrneton. Yes, but if you increase total production, you 
are going to increase the amount of poorer cotton, too. If it were pos- 
sible to increase the acreage a few million acres, and you could be sure 
that inch and better cotton would be grown on that, the problem would 
be solved. You would have to give all cottongrowers a chance to grow 
such acreage as you may increase ? 

Mr. Dunn. Yes, sir. But normally, every crop produced by every 
individual across the belt will have some low-grade cotton. It will not 
all be high grade. This is not a problem particularly of varieties and 
not necessarily a problem of areas, Senator. It is primarily a prob- 
lem of weather. 

Senator Symincron. Of what? 

Mr. Dunn. Of weather—rain and frost, essentially. 

Senator Symineron. I would like to ask a question for clarification. 
You say that you lost your bag business to jute and paper. And that 
you lost an amount of denim, low grades, because of a higher grade 
denim. Did they use a better cotton in the denim or did they shift to 
some other material ? 

Mr. Dunn. Yes. There is some distinction. Rayon enters this pic- 
ture, too; but in this particular case lower grade cottons were replaced 
by higher qualities. 

Senator Symineron. It is important enough to discuss before this 
committee, the increased demand for a better grade and a lessening de- 
mand for a lower grade of cotton. 

Mr. Dunn. Yes, sir. The story with regard to denim can be re- 
peated many times over in other fields where we have actually im- 
proved our position on cotton. We are using many more bales today 
than we have previously used in household articles. But the point is 
that we are using more bales of high-quality cotton, and fewer of low- 
grade cottons. So we have lost markets for low-grade cotton on the 
one hand and increased markets for high-grade cottons, on the other. 
The sum total of this has been a constant increase year by year in the 
offtake or demand of the better quality cotton, Strict Low Middling 
and better. 

In 5 years’ time the demand for these qualities moved up from 71 
percent of the total to about 75 percent. 

So much for the explanation of this column. 

To repeat for emphasis, we are estimating this offtake at only 71 

ercent which is the lowest offtake percentagewise of Strict ries 
Medium and better we have experienced in 18 years except the 2 years 
I mentioned earlier. This also means that we would be doubling the 
consumption of low grades compared to what is estimated by the 
Department last year. 

e are inclined to feel that this is as far as we can conceivably 

in substitution. Incidentally, it is much further than most people 
in the manufacturing and spinning industry and in the shipping 
industry tell us they think it is practical to go in this field. 

Senator Symineron. I want to be sure I understand what you are 
saying. Did you first say that there was an increase in the demand 
for high-grade cotton as against a reduction in the demand for low- 
grade cotton, and then in estimating the deficit you are figuring less 
use of high-grade cotton than you ever had before. 

Mr. Dunn. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Symrneron. I do not quite see how you can coordinate 
those two statements. 

Mr. Dunn. We do not have the high-grade cotton to meet the de- 
mand at the level of offtake which would be suggested on the basis of 
the historic data. We simply do not have the cotton. 

Senator Easrtanp. What you are saying is that you have a 
shortage of white cotton, is that it ? 

Mr. Dunn. Yes, sir. So the offtake of high quality cotton can’t be 
as high percentagewise—we do not have it. 

Senator Symineron. If that is true, will there be a shift to syn- 
thetics instead of a shift into low-grade cotton ¢ 

Mr. Dunn. We think there will. We are talking about doubling 
the offtake of low-grade cotton compared to what it was. 

Senator Symrneton. That is what I am getting at. 

Mr. Dunn. We do think there is going to be some substitution be- 
cause the differences, the value di fatenices between high-grade and 
ee cotton, are greater today than they have been in a number 
of years. 

enator Symineton. What you are saying really is that in order 
to be sure that you do not mislead the committee, you are being very 
conservative with respect to the actual shortage ? 

Mr. Dunn. Absolutely; absolutely. We have estimated this offtake 
as conservatively as we know how to do it. Again our estimate is 
much more conservative than most of our friends in the industry feel 
it is reasonable to expect. 

To explain the difference, it would leave us with a carryover August 
1, 1958, of 1.7 million bales of Strict Low Middling or better cotton. 

What kind of a crop are we going to expect? Until a few weeks ago 
I think the Department thought 1114 million bales might be produced 
which with normal distribution would give us about 8.4 million bales 
of Strict Low Middling and better cotton. They have raised their 
estimate on the crop that may be produced slightly but we are stay- 
ing with this original estimate here of 11.5 million bales. 

Vhere is the shortage? Let me explain how we got this estimate 
of offtake for 1958-59. We tried to calculate how much cotton of this 
quality we would need if we had enough, no shortage, no scarcity, to 
give everything our customers would want. We think it is quite rea- 
sonable to expect that the total demand, domestic and export, might 
be about 1414 million bales. But we can’t do that because we have a 
million bales too little cotton, even with no carryover. 

The law says there must be a carryover. Normal carryover is 
defined at 30 percent of estimated domestic consumption, and exports 
which in this case would mean about 314 million bales. Therefore, 
with 1 million bales short of meeting the demand which we think 
might materialize, and 314 million bales short of the carryover which 
the law says you should have to meet the normal supply for stocks, 
the total deficit is 414 million bales. 

Under normal conditions, if three-fourths of the cotton in the crop 
is of this quality and better you would have to produce 614 million 
in order to get 414 million bales of Strict Low Middling or better. 
Obviously, everybody realizes that it is physically impossible to in- 
crease the 1958 crop by 614 or 634 million bales, over the 1114 million 
bales now anticipated. 
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We all come to the conclusion that we simply have to do the best we 
can under the situation and go as far’ as we can toward meeting the 
actual demand and providing whatever we can for a normal supply. 

Gentleman, to repeat, we got into this situation suddenly by an act 
of God; weather. Nobody had anticipated it. And very few people 
realized that it was damaging the crop as seriously as it did until the 
report of the Department of Agriculture was received on the 23d of 
January. 

Senator Symineron. Under the law if we have a short supply the 
price support will go up? 

Mr. Dunn. As the supply goes down the price support tends to 
go up. 

Senator Symrneron. If we do not take steps to increase the supply 
we are going to price ourselves out of the market, are we not? 

Mr. Dunn. Yes,sir. Weare going in that direction. 

Now, I come back to the first chart, We showed you that the total 
stocks in the world, United States and foreign are now lower than 
they have been except for this year of the Korean war, 1951. But if 
we cut the 1958 stocks down to the qualities which are in demand this is 
what it would be. This figure, gentlemen, is lower than it was at the 
time of the Korean crisis. 

Senator Symrneton. What does that mean ? 

Mr. Dunn. These are months’ computation—5, 10, 15, 20. These 
are stocks of cotton in the world, in the United States, and in foreign 
countries expressed in months of consumption. 

The Cuarrman. That is in millions of bales? 

Mr. Dunn. They are expressed as months’ consumption. In other 
words, the 1958 stocks come down to about 4 months’ consumption. 

Senator Symineron. Where do you get those figures? Are they 
figures from the Cotton Council or the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. Dunn. These are official figures. They are taken from the 
figures of the United States Department of Agriculture—in some 
cases from the International Cotton Advisory Committee. That is 
a recognized organization. 

Mr. Brake. May I go ahead now? 

The CuatrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Brake. Gentlemen, as Read Dunn has just. shown you this 
problem stems from a loss of nearly 314 million bales of quality cot- 
ton last fall due to adverse weather. If we had the 314 million bales 
of high-quality cotton that was lost last fall we would not be in 
here, Senator Ellender, before this committee pleading for addi- 
tional acreage. 

It is utterly impossible, in our judgment to replace that 314 million 
bales of Strict Low Middling and better cotton in this next season— 
that is, in the year 1958. We are far too close to planting time. <All 
we can do is to regain all of that 314-million-bale loss that is possible 
to regain in the time that is available to us. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Blake, I wonder if you would be good enough 
to tell the committee, assuming farmers were granted a sufficient 
amount of land to produce an additional 314 million bales, how much 
cotton would be produced that would be unusable, that is, the lower 
grades of cotton ? 
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Mr. Brake. I do not think any cotton is unusable. Normally, 
about three-fourths of our production, to be exact 73 percent, is 
Strict Low Middling and better. Cottons that would leave 27 per- 
cent of the crop in lower grades. 

The Cuarrman. The lower grades, yes; I see. 

Mr. Brake. What I said was that we needed to produce 314 million 
bales of Strict Low Midding and better cotton. This would mean, 
Senator Ellender, a total increase in production of something in 
excess of 5 million bales. 

- I do not think we can get 5 million bales in the time that is avail- 
able to us. 

The CuHarmman. You realize that would further aggravate the 
supply ? 

Mr. Buake. Yes, that is exactly right. 

The Cuatrman. That is the trouble. What has happened here, 
over a period of some 5 or 6 years now is that we have just been 
accumulating low grades. 

Mr. Buaxe. As Read Dunn told you we have had a shift in the 
demand of the market for different kinds of goods. That partly is 
responsible. But we have got to face this low grade problem. As 
we see it the only realistic thing to do is to take the low grades over 
and above requirements, set them aside and recognize we have a spe- 
cial problem on the orderly liquidation of that low-grade stock. 
There is no other way to deal with it. It cannot be fed into the 
market all at one time. But it can be fed in gradually. We think 
it can be disposed of without any great disaster to the Government or 
the cotton industry, either, provided it is recognized as a problem 
and governed as such. 

Senator Symineton. But you have a problem because of the pres- 
ent stock of low-grade cotton. What percentage of the present inven- 
tory of the CCC is low-grade cotton ? 

Mr. Buiaxe. I do not remember the figures so far as the present 
stock in CCC is concerned but the more important figure, I think, is 
what the prospective carryover will be next August 1, in CCC hands 
and elsewhere. As Mr. Dunn testified we have been figuring that it 
will be eight and a quarter with 1,700,000 bales of Strict Low Mid- 
dling and better. 

The Cuarrman. How much of this eight and a quarter will be 
undesirable cotton ? 

Mr. Buake. Eight and a quarter less one and three-quarters leaves 
six and one-half. 

The Cuarman. So we would have six and one-half million bales 
of low grade cotton ? 

Mr. Brake. Yes, lower than Strict Low Middling and better. 

The Cuatrman. And you would aggravate that by adding to that as 
much as two more million bales, in round figures? 

Mr. Biaxe. Well, something better than a million bales. 

The Cuatrman. Almost 2 million bales? 

Mr. Brake. If we produce enough cotton to get us out of the hole. 
I don’t know what we can do and that is the point. You cannot keep 
any crop from having some low grades in it. We have always had 
it. If we do not get excessive low grades or a critical shortage of 
high grades over a period of years these stock—— 
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The Cuarrman. I understood Mr. McLain to say a while ago that 
with the better grades being decreased the mills will find some ways of 
using lower grades. What have you to say to that? " 

Mr. Buaxe. That is the very point Mr. Dunn was talking to you 
about a while ago. Last year the off-take of these high grades was 
86 percent. We have, as Senator Symington pointed out, estimated 
we can go as low as 7 percent of quality cotton. Why did we do 
this? We did it because we wanted to bend over backward to make 
—- that nobody could charge us with coming in here with padded 

ires. 

“So far as Mr. McLain’s estimate is concerned he says he still thinks 
we are too high. All we can say is that in the last 18 years—in the 
last 18 years—our normal off-take of Strict Low Middling and bet- 
ter cotton has never gone below 71 percent. We do not know how to 
get any more conservative than that. 

There have been various changes in our market since then, partic- 
ularly in recent years. And frankly, it looks like our figures may be 
low. It may be that 75 percent is a much more realistic figure. 

On that matter of substitution, we think that we have allowed for 
all of the substitution that will take place—that can possibly take 
place and then some. 

Senator Easttanp. What you are saying is that after all of the 
substitution of low grades for Strict Low Medium and better takes 
place, you have got a deficit of three and one-half million bales? 

Mr. Dunn. Four and one-half short of meeting our demands and 
having a reasonable carryover. 

May I just add this with regard to this? We think that most 
of this increased offtake in low grades is going into usages we have 
not had for severai years. Some of these low grades are now com- 
peting with paper and jute in bags. We are regaining a little in these 
fields but not in the better quality market. It is like this, if the cus- 
tomer wants high tensile steel and you say, “We haven’t got. it, but 
we can offer you some low tensile steel,” you may be able to get by 
with a few customers but it is not the way a whole market can be 
expanded. 

Senator Eastianp. You cannot cure your shortage of white cotton 
by substitution. That is the question. 

Mr. Buake. Only to a limited extent. And we may have gone fur- 
ther than is possible in our estimate. 

Senator Eastianp. After that substitution you still have a shortage. 

Mr. Brake. You still have a shortage that throws the world sup- 
ply below the level of the Korean crisis when the world cotton price 
went to 90 cents and did more damage to the United States cotton 
industry than anything that has ever happened to us in all our history. 

Gentlemen, what does this cotton shortage mean to the United 
States cotton industry? Is it just a little or casual matter, or is it a 
serious matter? I can tell you that we consider it the most serious 
thing that we have ever faced in the 20 years that the National Cotton 
Council has been in operation with the exception of the Korean crisis. 
We have never had anything as explosive and as dangerous to the 
future of United States cotton as this situation facing us now. 

What does it mean to the textile mills of this country and in the 
United States? It means great financial losses; curtailment of opera- 
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tions; and unemployment as mills shut down because they cannot 
get the cotton and are unable to substitute lower qualities. This is 
just as certain as we are sitting here talking about it. I will not 
dwell on that any more because tomorrow you will hear represent- 
atives of the American Cotton Manufacturers Institute who will give 
you far more detail on this point than I am able. 

Let us look at the other branch of it. 

Senator Symrneron. Are your estimates so far from the position 
taken by the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. baaae, Ve simply cannot understand. We simply cannot 
understand the attitude of the Department on this matter. We par- 
ticularly cannot understand it when this administration is supposed 
to be dedicated to building greater markets for the United States 
agricultural products. 

Senator Symrneron. That is the point. We know of the Secre- 
tary’s interest in the consumer and in industrial progress, but you are 
saying for the first time he is not only opposed to the farmer but he 
is also opposed to the consumer; is that correct ? 

Mr. Braxe. I cannot imagine that anything can be more dam- 
aging to the United States cotton market than the situation we are 
facing and I cannot understand, Senator, why an administration that 
is dedicated to the proposition of increasing that market, would be 
indifferent to this situation. 

Senator Symrneron. The one thing the Secretary says in justifica- 
tion of the efforts to cut prices on other crops is that he thinks the 
solution lies in increasing markets. Yet your testimony is that in 
the cotton situation the Department of Agriculture is actually re- 
ducing markets; is that correct ? 

Mr. Brake. I think if they stand by their present position they 
are definitely dedicated to reducing markets. We know our prices 
are out of line. We know they are too high. We know they have 
to come down. We know rayon is underselling us in many markets. 

But the only way we can meet it is to get enough increased vol- 
ume of production to go with a lower price in order to give the 
farmer a profitable return. And yet how can you get expanded pro- 
duction if your markets are drying up in the face of the kind of 
situation we are talking about right now ? 

Senator Symrneron. All I am trying to do is to make the record 
clear, so that the Senators who are not here will understand what 
they have to vote on. You heard the record as stated by Secretary 
McLain this afternoon, did you not? 

Mr. Buaxe. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. As you see it, they are now advocating some- 
thing that favors the synthetics as against the cotton producers and 
the cotton manufacturer / 

Mr. Buaxe. It certainly does. 

Senator Symineton. Thank you. 

Mr. Brake. I spoke a moment ago about the effect on the textile 
mills. I won’t go into that in any greater detail. 

Let us look at the other segments of the industry, the farmer, the 
gins, and the warehouses, and so on. 

What is the effect of this supply shortage on these people? It 
means, as I said a moment ago, serious loss of markets, as mills and 
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consumers are forced to other fibers and other products. And we 
know from experience, that once we lose these markets, once rayon 
moves in on one of our markets we seldom if ever regain it. e 
know we are going to lose markets in this country as the result. of 
this and they are going to be markets that are lost to the farmers and 
others in the cotton industry from here on out. 

What about the foreign market? In the foreign market, we know 
by the Department’s own figures that we are facing drastic curtail- 
ment of our cotton-export proeres that the Congress enacted 2 years 
ago which was so spectacular in successfully regaining and reestab- 
lishing our position of the United States cotton-export market. We 
know that fees has got to be a drastic curtailment of that program 
if we do not have the cotton to meet the requirements of our foreign 
customers. And if anybody thinks that we can satisfy our foreign 
customers by shipping them a bunch of junk they absolutely do not 
know what they are talking about. 

Senator Symineron. If that is true, you automatically increase 
the production of cotton abroad. 

r. Buake. That was my very next point. In addition to the dras- 
tic curtailment of our cotton exports, the corollary to that is going 
to be another expansion of foreign production of cotton and rayon 
as these products move into the markets that have been vacated by us, 
because of a loss of the quality of cottons on our part needed to fill 
that demand. This is as inevitable as we are sitting here talking. 

One other point on this export market thing. We know from bitter 
experience again, Senator Ellender, that once these new lands are 
irrigated and brought into production; that once these rayon plants 
are built, they are not abandoned. They stay there and continue to 
plague us and continue to produce fiber that replaces our cotton from 

ere on out. Senator Symington, in the years following Korea, for- 
eign cotton production increased by over 5 million bales. 

Senator Symineton. What was that percentage ? 

Mr. Brake. I am not very quick with mathematics. 

The CHatrman. And what has it been since? 

Mr. Buaxe. We had a 5-million-bale increase in foreign cotton pro- 
duction. 

The Cuarrman. That was after Korea ? 

Mr. Buaxke. Yes, sir. 

The Caatrrman. How much has it been since ? 


STATEMENT OF LEONARD A. MOBLEY, FOREIGN TRADE DIVISION, 
NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL OF AMERICA 


Mr. Mortey. About a 30-percent increase in production in foreign 
countries, in 2 years’ time, 


The Cuatrman. Take that 2 years, what has been the increase, or 
has it leveled out? 

Mr. Mostey. It leveled out in 1954 and has remained at 25 million 
bales since then. 

Senator Symincton. What was it before Korea? 

Mr. Mostey. In 1949-50, 16.5 million bales. 


Senator Symrneron. They have never given up that increase ? 
Mr. Mosier. No, sir. 
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The Cuatrman. What is it now? 

Mr. Mostey. In 1949-50, it started at 16.5 million bales, went to 19.7, 
and 21.9—5 million, a little over that, in those 2 years. 

The Cuarrman. What 2 years are those that you are talking about 
now ? 

Mr. Mostrry. Between 1949-50 and 1951-52. 

The Cuatrman. What has it increased since that time, or has it 
decreased ? 

Mr. Mostey. It continued to go up in 1952-53, 1953-54, and 1954-55. 

The Cuatrman. To how much? 

Mr. Mostey. About 100,000 bales in 1952-53, 800,000 in 1953-54, and 
2.3 million in 1954-55. There has been a leveling off since then. 

The CuatrmMan. Since Korea, has it gone down any ? 

Mr. Mostey. No, sir; it has gone up over 3 million bales since the 
2 years immediately after Korea. 

Senator Symrneron. What is it now? 

Mr. Mostey. Twenty-five million bales. 

Senator Symrneron. It has gone up 81 million bales since we gave 
it that impetus starting with Korea ? 

Mr. Mostey. That is right. 

Senator Eastianp. It leveled off—the export sales program caused 
it to level off? 

Mr. Mostey. Yes, sir; to 25 million bales. 

Senator Easrianp. It has not increased since then ? 

Mr. Mostey. No. 

Senator Eastianp. If it had not been for the export sales it would 
have increased still further? 

Mr. Mostey. I would think so. I am sure of it. 

Senator Eastianp. This export sales program is jeopardized unless 
we get more in it this year. 

Mr. Mostery. I think Mexico will increase by half a million bales 
this year. Central America will go up between 100,00 and 200,000 
bales. These increases will be made because of better price prospects. 

The Cuatrman. Those are mostly American producers? 

Mr. Mostey. I don’t think so, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I have been there. I know. All right. 

Mr. Buaxe. What is the answer to this situation? There is only 
one answer. That is, increased production in 1958, to make up as 
much as possible for this 314-million-bale loss that we had last fall 
of quality cotton, due to this very adverse weather situation. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, there is one final point I would like to 
make in conclusion, and that is this: I want to try to face head on 
this question that has been raised by the Department of Agriculture’s 

osition that they cannot support an increase in acreage for 1958 

ecause they have got a soil-bank program in operation. They point 
out that they are spending $180 oiled to decrease production on 
one hand and adding acreage to increase production on the other is 
a thoroughly inconsistent position. Well, now, at first blush it may 
look somewhat inconsistent. But if you look at the facts of the thing 
we do not think there is anything inconsistent about it at all. Why? 
Because we are looking at an entirely different situation today from 
the situation when the soil-bank program was projected last fall. We 
have a situation in which we have lost 314 million bales due to weather 
disaster. I do not think you could be called inconsistent for not tying 
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your program, your attitude, and your policy to a defunct, out-of- 
date situation and program like the soil-bank program that was 

rojected last summer. This would ignore the fact that the situation 
ae changed. We cannot say that since we had the soil-bank program 
last summer, we can’t do a thing in the world, because of that soil- 
bank program, about meeting.a crisis insofar as cotton is concerned. 

Senator Symineron. We furnished some of the foreign countries 
with machinery and know-how, and as a result of that they are ship- 
ping hundreds of thousands of cars in here. One of our problems.in 
the country today is that automobile companies are not selling auto- 
mobiles. One of the reasons they are not, based on the figures I have 
seen, is the tremendous sales increase in this country of foreign cars. 

If you want to talk about inconsistency, isn’t it inconsistent for us 
to subsidize the corporations abroad and have them hurt our industry 
and our prosperity. 

We have a tremendous reduction in the production of steel in this 
country and a sizable reduction in the production of automobiles. 

Is it any more inconsistent in that field than it would be inconsistent 
in this field ? 

Mr. Buaxe. That is entirely fair, and Senator Symington, I just 
cannot imagine any government or any business or anybody else that 
does not reevaluate its position in the light of completely changed 
circumstances. 

I noticed the other day in the Washington Post that Mr. Dulles 
had changed the foreign policy of this country with regard to summit 
conferences. That isa pretty big change. Evidently, a changed sit- 
uation made him reevaluate his position. 

Senator Symrneton. You said today that farmers are taking refuge 
behind the soil bank as a source of credit. This is because of the 
critical situation created by the weather; is that right? 

Mr. Buaxe. Exactly right. 

The CuHarrman. What was the purpose of the acreage reserve 
program ¢ 

Mr. Buiaxe. The purpose of it was to reduce production. 

The CuHarman. Acreage reserve production, to take a lot of acres 
out of cultivation, just to reduce surplus ? 

Mr. Buaxe. Right. 

The Cuarrman. All right. We are going to spend $180 million— 
to do that for cotton this year, if more acres are allowed to be planted 
won’t we defeat the purpose of the acreage reserve program ? 

Mr. Buaxe. The very point is—— 

The Cuarrman. Isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Buaxe. You will defeat it and it should be defeated. It should 
be defeated because the purpose of the soil bank is no longer 
necessary. 

The Cuatrman. Then it strikes me it ought—— 

Mr. Buaxe. The soil bank should be defeated for 1958. 

The Cuarmman. But you cannot defeat it, though, by getting more 
money and putting more acres out of cultivation. 

Mr. Buaxke. That is exactly right—the only way you can defeat 
it 

The CHamman. It strikes me what the farmer ought to do is to 
say “We won’t use the soil bank this year. We will produce the cot- 
ton because we need it.” 
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Mr. Buaxe. I wish to the Lord they would. 

The Cuatrman. “There is where the inconsistency comes. 

Mr. Bnaxe. We do not need 1 acre in the soil bank this year. This 
program was projected 2 years ago. We didn’t have much of a pro- 
gram in 1956; 1957 was the first full year. What happened? When 
that program was announced, Secretary Benson said that he an- 
nounced the rates at a national average of $54.15 an acre for cotton. 
Farmers were also told that if they put the same land in the 1958 pro- 
gram as they placed in the 1957 acreage reserve they would receive 
a 10 percent bonus over and above regular payment for 1958. So, 
really, you had a program that was announced for 2 years when it 
was announced for 1957. Now what happened ? 

The Cuamman. I remember the House cut it all out. 

Mr. Buake. Frankly, all the Senate said was that farmers have 
been assured that if they get their land in for the second year they 
will get a 10 percent bonus and since the program is already in effect— 
it should not be changed. The Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced a 1958 soil bank program under which the rate per acre was 
higher than it was in 1957. They again stated that there would 
be a 10 percent bonus paid if the land retired in 1957 was left in the 
bank. 

I am not quarreling with that. 

We can now see that we didn’t need the 1958 soil bank. But nobody 
knew that the good Lord was going to bring a disaster in weather 
on three-fourths of the Cotton Belt which played havoc with the crop 
and cost us 314 million bales of quality cotton, the shortage of which 
is now threatening most seriously to take our markets away from us. 

Senator Eastznanp. Which bill does the Cotton Coencil: support? 
We have several bills before us. 

Mr. Biaxe. The Cotton Council is appearing here in support of the 
Eastland bill, S. 3228. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions? 

Senator Symineton. I was very much impressed by your testimony, 
and I will appreciate your comments on the matter of choice plan as 
has been presented. 

Mr. Buaxe. We do not share the fears expressed about the choice 
plan as introduced by Senator Eastland. We do not have any con- 
cern about that bill being unfair or in any way detrimental to the 
small farmer or favoring the larger, or plantation operator. 

Senator Easttanp. How could it possibly do it ? 

Mr. Brake. I don’t see how it could. 

Senator Symrneron. The small farmer is afraid to take the risk of a 
lower parity support because of his limited production and financial 
position but the large farmer is not afraid to take the risk and he 
increases his production. Because of the shortage that you so ably 
described this afternoon, the price stays up to him even though in 
theory it looks as if he was going to take a lower price in order to get 
more acreage. It ends up with his price being just as high as the 
small farmer. 

If he does not take additional acreage because he fears that there 
would be a lower price yet he finds that the big farmer next to him 
took it and got just the same price as he did, would he not be resentful ? 

Mr. Buaxe. I think he probably would be, if that happened, but the 
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point is that we do not think that would happen for this reason—and 
et me say at this point that I am not being critical of the Jones bill. 

Senator Symineron. I wish you would be, because I would like to 
know what the facts are. 

Mr. Buaxe. Let me come back to the Jones bill in just a moment. 
Let us say in the absence of the Eastland bill we had the present law. 
We presently have a minimum 81 percent price support. The price 
of cotton is going to be something in excess of that loan level and on 
the quality of the cotton we are talking about it will be considerably 
in excess of that. We have a real problem here in pricing ourselves 
out of the market, because of unusual conditions can shoot prices to a 
very high level. 

Under Senator Eastland’s bill you have that some support for the 
option A man, the man that wants to stay under the present program. 
But the farmer that decides to take a 30 percent increase, the option 
B man, gets a 75 percent price support. The bill, also, provides that 
the cotton that goes in the loan at the high level of support would be 
taken over by CCC within 60 days’ time and made quickly available to 
the market. That one thing is a key factor in any program. You see, 
this bill is designed to deal with the shortage. Any bill must not only 
get the cotton produced but it must make it and keep it quickly and 
readily available to the market. 

Under the Eastland bill cotton that goes in the loan at the high level 
would come back out at 5 percent above 75 which would be 7814 per- 
cent. Mr. McLain testified, I think, he is quite correct about this, that 
is about where the market price would be. This isn’t to say at the 
beginning of the season we are not going to have some sort of a squeeze 
and a higher market price. We said there were 1%4 million bales of 
Strict Low Middling and better cotton. Mind you, that is based on a 
very conservative assumption that we made and it may not even be 
that much. 

In addition to that we have always got maldistribution. Some mills 
have plenty that will run them through November, while other mills, 
little mills do not carry big stocks. ere will be a scramble in the 
market in the early part of the season as we see it, for these better 
cottons that are most ini@@mand. 

So we will have, we think, a market as high as the highest support 
for the first month or so of the season. I don’t know how long it will 
last. Nobody knows. 

Senator Symrneton. The small farmer will be unhappy because 
he made a mistake. 

Mr. Brake. He could not be mad very long because we do not think 
it could last long. 

Senator Symineton. He will be mad for one crop. 

Mr. Biaxe. No, no. It will simply be a matter of a month or two. 

Senator Symineton. If this shortage is as serious as you say in 
your testimony, which has been very impressive and effective, the 
situation will last more than a month or two. 

Mr. Buaxke. The point I am trying to make here is that in that 
first flurry probably there will be a very high market price but we 
think that the market will come down and be around, after the season 
once gets underway the level of the CCC resale price, 78.5 percent 
of parity, which is less support than the choice A man will be getting. 
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Senator Easttanp. For the first month or two there will be a flurry. 
For the man who takes the 81 percent loan, the market will be above 
that. 

Mr. Buaxe. There isn’t any question about that. In trying to figure 
the cost of this thing we figured that about 414 million bales of cotton 
would be produced ‘by the option A group. Somewhere around 1 or 
11% million, maybe’2 million bales would sell above the high support 
in that first flurry. This isn’t unusual. The south Texas crop and 
lower Rio Grande which is high quality cotton always sells for a 
premium because there is a squeeze in the market when it comes on 
early in the season. Just a word about the Jones bill. 

The Cuarmman. Let me make this point, too, in connection with 
what Senator Symington has just stated. The smaller farmer will 
not only suffer for this year, but by aggravating the subsequent year 
after that he will suffer again. He will get two doses of it. 

Mr. Brake. We are not going to be aggravting the situation. 

The Cuatrrman. Of course not, but you are bound to aggravate the 
base—you will have a larger surplus. That is what I am talking 
about—the fact that these huge surpluses are dying on the market 
now is what is causing the markets to be what they are. 

Mr. Buaxe. If the pieces get any higher than they are we are not 
going to have any market. 

The Cuarrman. I know that is your argument—You are against 
= altogether ? 

r. Buaxe. No, sir; we certainly are not. But the National Cot- 
ton Council adopted, for the first time in its life of 20 years, a resolu- 
tion 4 weeks ago in Phoenix on this price question. 

The Cotton Council has never got into the price question before. 
We adopted a resolution recognizing the fact that if we were going 
to stay in the cotton business we had to get back to a one-price 
competitive level insofar as the price support is concerned. 

Just one word about the Jones bill, because I do not want to leave 
the wrong impression. The Jones bill has some very attractive fea- 
tures in it. It is not before the Senate. In discussing this matter 
with the House committee and with Congressman Cooley, we have 
said that our preference is for the Kilgore bill. But the main thing 
that we want to make clear is that the critical thing is to get the 
increased production—get the increased acreage. And whether it 
is the choice plan or the across-the-board plan, or whatever it is, 
we must achieve this goal. 

This matter of credit that was spoken of this morning might have 
some good features. What we ask of you is to give us legislation 
quickly so that we can get some additional cotton planted and avoid 
this very, very serious crisis. 

Senator Eastianp. How can any farmer be hurt under the choice 

lan? 
: Mr. Brake. I do not see how any farmer can be hurt under it. 
It might be that some of the little farmers that took the high loan 
—_— wish they had taken the low loan. 

enator Symineron. He will take out a pencil and figure how much 
he would have made if he had taken the high loan. You will have 
to say, “You had your choice.” 

But he will say: “You didn’t explain it to me right.” 
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Mr. Buaxe. That may be. 


The Carman. I wish you would provide some ways and means 
of getting the cotton acreage planted instead of letting it go into the 
acreage reserve. You say additional acreage is necessary to give us 
the cotton we need. 

Mr. Buaxe. You were not here this morning. 

The Cuarmrman. I was not here this morning, but I know about 
what the Senators testified to because I am familiar with that point 
of view. 

Mr. Biake. What I started to say is that the choice plan will, we 
think, pull a good bit of land out of the soil bank. We have run a 
little survey in the Mississippi Valley and some of the folks are here 
from the Delta who can testify on this tomorrow. In essence about 
three-fourths, roughly, of the farmers who had gone into the soil 
bank said if given the option of larger acreage they would get out 
of the soil bank. Actually, a 25 percent increase in acreage option 
was the question put to them. If they could get 25 percent increase 
in acreage, at 70 percent support, not 75 percent price support, they 
would come out of the soil bank. We think that this choice re 
has a very decided advantage in this regard and we, also, think 


that the Jones bill has a similar advantage in pulling land out of 
the soil bank. 


The Cuatrman. It is now 5:10, and the committee will stand in 
recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow. 


(Whereupon at 5:10 p. m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Tuesday, February 18, 1958.) 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1958 


Untrep States Senate, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND Forestry, 
SvuscoMMITTree ON AGRICULTURAL Propuction, 
MARKETING AND STABILIZATION OF PRICES, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:05 a. m., in room 
324, Senate Office Building, Senator Olin D. Johnston (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Ellender (chairman of the committee), Johnston, 
and Young. 

Also present: Senator Symington. 

Senator Jounstron. The hearing will come to order. Our first 
witness this morning is Mr. Frank K. Woolley. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK K. WOOLLEY, LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL, 
AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 





Mr. Woottry. Mr. Chairman, we appreciate this opportunity to 
present the views of the American Farm Bureau Federation regard- 
ing the principles of S. 3228 introduced by Senator Eastland, for him- 
self, Senator McClellan, and Senator Kefauver. 

Ordinarily a statement on cotton would be presented by Mr. Ran- 
dolph, the vice president of the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
who is also the president of the Alabama Farm Bureau. But due 
to his having to serve on a grand jury, he has been unable to be here. 

Senator Jounston. We are glad to have you, if he cannot be here. 

Mr. Woottey. The members of the American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation number over 725,000 in the 17 major cotton-growing States. 
Most Farm Bureau members in these States grow cotton and are 
vitally interested in the current situation. 

During the past 10 years, the Farm Bureau has consistently pointed 
out the necessity of shifting price support from a wartime bets toa 
more modest level in order to avoid the loss of markets. It is encour- 
aging that there seems to be a growing realization that high price 
supports do not mean high farm income. 

The long-run consequences of the failure to adjust price supports 
downward following World War II are apparent. As prices have 
been held artificially high, domestic demand has been reduced, the 
production of competitive synthetic fibers in the United States and 
abroad has increased sharply, and production of cotton in foreign 
countries has also greatly increased. 

Under the high price support policy that has prevailed during the 
period following the war, (1) the production of synthetic fibers in the 
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United States has increased from a small amount to the point where 
these fibers now displace annually over 5 million bales of cotton, (2) 
the acreage of cotton in foreign countries has increased more than 
American farmers are allowed to grow in this country. In 1949-50, 
27,439,000 acres of cotton were harvested in the United States. The 
allotment for 1958 is 17,391,000 acres. While a cut of 10 million 
acres was being made in the United States in order to try to maintain 
a high price, foreign countries increased the planting of cotton more 
than 20 million acres. And (3) from 1949 to 1955, foreign synthetic 
fiber production more than doubled, totaling the equivalent of 9 
million bales, and displacing many millions of acres of cotton. 

Surpluses built up in the United States—in fact, the August 1 stocks 
of cotton in the United States increased from 2,166,000 bales in 1951-52 
to 14,490,000 bales in 1956-57. These huge surpluses have been liq- 
uidated by a heavy export subsidy program which we think was jus- 
tified under the circumstances. As a result of the export program, 
exports have recovered from a low of less than 214 million bales in 
1955-56 to over 714 million bales in 1956-57. At current subsidy rates 
exports have now settled to about 5 million bales, which is considered 
normal at this time. Now that we have at least temporarily regained, 
at a great cost, a sizable export market, it would be very damaging to 
undermine this market by failing to grow the cotton needed to supply 
this market on a continuing basis. 

You will recall that in 1950-51 cotton production dropped to 10 
million bales at a time when marketing quotas and production controls 
were in effect. ‘This short crop occurred at the time of the Korean war. 
As a consequence, the stocks of cotton in the United States were drawn 
down to such a low point that an export embargo and price ceilings 
were imposed. 

In order to retain foreign and domestic customers an assured supply 
of quality cotton at competitive prices must be available. Each time 
the market is shorted by an insufficiency of needed qualities at competi- 
tive prices irreparable damage is done to the American cotton producer. 
This damage redounds to the benefit of his foreign competitors who 
grow cotton or manufacture synthetics and to domestic synthetic fiber 
manufacturers. 

Farm Bureau leaders, particularly throughout the Cotton Belt, 
have recognized that a good cotton program consists of much more 
than reasonable price supports. For example, early in 1956 Farm 
Bureau came forward with a 7 point cotton program as follows: 

1. Immediate action by the United States Government to retain and 
hold our share of the cotton export market. 

2. Further reduction of production and CCC surplus stocks. Seek 
the voluntary cooperation of farmers to further reduce their acreage 
of cotton and provide for payment in kind. 

3. Improve balance between supply and demand of various qualities 
of cotton by basing the support level on the average quality of the crop 
and adjusting loan differentials to reflect true market relationships as 
between individual qualities. 

4. Greatly expanded research programs, both publicly and pri- 
vately financed, to reduce costs sind tances quality. 

5. Explore and attempt to develop and improve a price support pro- 
gram for cotton which will reflect increased efficiency of production so 
as to better meet price competition. 
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Senator Jonnston. Don’t you think that No. 4 is very important— 
that we greatly expand research programs? We have got to find other 
fields for the use of cotton, as I see it, at home. 

Mr. Woottey. There isn’t any question but what a good cotton pro- 
gram consists, in our opinion, of three things: a product that is pro- 
duced efficiently and is priced competitively, that is of good quality, 
and that is adequately promoted. Research is needed in order to con- 
stantly fight the question of costs, and also to constantly keep cotton 
fiber in a position where it can compete with the synthetics and other 
fibers. There isn’t any question but what research comes very high 
in our idea of what is needed. 

Senator Jounston. And when you say research, I think you should 
also go into the field of developing machinery, even in the mills that 
use the cotton after it gets there—even in the way you are using it at 
the present time. There can be many improvements made there. 

Mr. Woottey. I think that is true. 

Senator Jounston. Like everything else, you are going to have to 
spend some money in that research program. And I think it is up 
to the Government to spend some there, instead of spending so muc 
on other things. 

Mr. Woot.ey. Well, we of course would agree with that point, too, 
sir. 

Senator Jonnston. Proceed. 

Mr. Wooutry (continuing). 6. Negotiation of agreements with 
countries increasing their textile exports to the United States to the 
end that our imports may not be increased to the point where they 
seriously affect the United States cotton industry. 

7. Mandatory labeling of textile products to show clearly fiber con- 
tent. Considerable progress has been made on most of these points. 
However, a situation now exists which demands separate emergency 
action for 1958 and if the gains made to date are not to be lost, a pro- 
gram must also be adopted this year aimed toward making cotton 
more competitive and geared to the realities of supply and demand. 

After ueenaah consideration of the situation as it appeared early 
in December, the elected voting delegates of the member State farm 
bureaus adopted resolutions for the guidance of the board of directors 
which can be summarized as follows: 

1. In establishing price-support levels, account should be taken of 
competitive conditions, supply and demand and market trends. 

2. Price-support levels should not be based on arbitrary formulas, 
left completely to the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture nor 
automatically increased when supplies have been reduced. 

3. When supplies have been reduced, acreage increases should have 
priority over price-support increases. 

4. A major objective is to gradually eliminate Government regula- 
tion of individual farming operations. 

5. We should return to a one-price system. 

6. The output of agriculture cannot be effectively controlled by 
legislation. 

7. We oppose production payments as a substitute for price support. 

The resolution specifically relating to cotton reads as follows: 

Recognizing the seriousness of the cotton supply situation due to the adverse 


weather of the past growing season and the danger of a repetition of the 
1950-51 price cycle, we request the American Farm Bureau Federation Board 
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of Directors to work out details of a program for (1) an increase in acreage 
in 1958 sufficient to assure adequate supplies and (2) a long-range program to 
return to a competitive one price system for cotton. 


Pursuant to the general guide lines laid down in the resolutions 
and in accord with the resolutions relating to specific commodities, 
the Board of Directors of the American Dison Bureau Federation 
on January 22, 1958, recommended a new approach to price supports 
on cotton, corn, and feed grains as follows. I am quoting the Board 
action : 


We favor the following recommendations to provide for a coordinated ap- 
proach to some of the problems that have developed under existing price sup- 
port and adjustment programs for certain commodities. 

1. We support legislation to provide (a) that the price support level for corn, 
Upland cotton and Extra Long Staple cotton grown in 1959 and succeeding years 
shall be 90 percent of the weighted average market prices for such commodities 
during the preceeding 3-year period, (b) that the level of price support 
for other feed grains shall be established in relation to the price support for 
corn with consideration to comparative feeding values and other related factors 
and (c) that corn acreage allotments be terminated. Further, we submit to 
State farm bureaus for their study and consideration the use of this approach 
for other commodities currently having price supports. 

As a part of the above recommendation, we recommend that the cotton export 
program be changed to a direct subsidy, either in cash or in kind, beginning 
August 1, 1958. In this connection, we recommend that CCC stocks be set aside 
as of August 1, 1958, to be utilized in the financing of the export subsidy pro- 
gram, provided that no sales in excess of the quantity required to finance the 
export subsidy program shall be made for unrestricted use at less than 110 
percent of the prevailing support price for cotton. The acreage allotment for 
cotton under these recommendations would be an acreage designed to meet the 
projected demand. 

2. We oppose legislation to reinstate price support for dairy products at 
the 1957 levels. 

All of the so-called self-help programs for dairy currently under consid- 
eration provide for a tax on dairy farmers to finance surplus disposal. We 
oppose the enactment of such proposals. 

3. Unless our present investigations develop a better program for sheep 
and wooi, we will favor legislation to extend the present wool program tem- 
porarily, provided the mandatory check-off provision, authorized by section 
708, is deleted. 

4. In order to assure adequate supplies of cotton and to improve its competi- 
tive position, we favor an increase in cotton acreage for 1958, coupled with 
a lower level of price support than would otherwise prevail. 

If legislation is required to accomplish this, we recommend that for 1958 
each individual farmer be given a choice of (a) an increased acreage allot- 
ment of 25 percent and a price support of 70 percent of parity or (b) the acre- 
age allotment and price support effective in 1958 under present law. 

Farmers accepting the increased acreage and lower price support for 1958 
would not be eligible to participate in the cotton acreage reserve program for 
1958. 

Additional acreage planted in 1958 under the provision of alternative No. 
(a) of this program would not be counted in determining future farm, county, 
and State and National allotments for cotton. 


(Additional information submitted by Mr. Woolley is as follows :) 
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Season average upland cotton prices, 1910-56, with comparisons 


Decline in season average 
Season aver-| Preceding price from preceding 3- 
age farm 3-year year average 
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1 Preliminary. 
Summary—Out of 45 years cotton prices declined from average of preceding 3 years in 19 years as follows: 
Less than 10 percent, 8 years. 


More than 10 percent, 11 years; 10-19 percent, 2 years; 20-29 percent, 2 years; 30-39 percent, 3 years; 
40-49 percent, 3 years; 50 percent and over, I year. 
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Market prices, actual support prices, and illustrative support prices fer upland 
cotton for recent years based on 90 percent of the preceding 3-year average 
market prices 


Season Preceding 3- Illustrative Actual support price 
average year average support (90 
Crop year market | market percent of pre- 
price price ceding 3-year Middling Middling 
average) } % inch linch 





Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 

ies ao cin ckadann abt 28. 57 31. 64 28. 48 27.23 30, 03 
Pees -bepavesecesns 39. 90 30. 29 27. 26 27.90 30. 25 
Ba ete coraa « oaranpein 37. 69 32. 95 29. 66 30. 46 32. 36 
MEN Géscceddatacctue 34.17 35. 39 31. 85 30.91 32. 41 
Be baBsks. Sha senes 32. 10 37. 25 33. 52 30. 80 33. 50 
ae we arcwanenmreces 33. 52 34. 65 31.18 31. 58 34. 03 
SG inuhpexsinancacde 32. 27 33. 26 29. 93 31. 70 34. 55 
MEE Soeteteaseuccdbacs 31. 63 32. 63 29. 37 29. 34 32. 7 

Pits bide eect eben steeectegncdes 32. 47 29. 22 28. 81 32.31 


1 The figures in this column illustrate the support prices that would have been in effect the first year if 
support prices had been shifted to 90 percent of the preceding 3-year average in any of these years. Once the 
new program was in effect it would, of course, moderate changes in the 3-year moving average and conse- 
quently would affect the support prices for subsequent years. 


Market prices, actual support prices, and illustrative support prices for Middling 
l-inch cotton at 14 spot markets 
ee ee eae OE cede coe RT 


| Average price for | Illustrative sup- | Actual support 
Year beginning August— | Middling 1-inch | Preceding 3-year | port (90 percent price (basis 
cotton at 14 spot average price of preceding Middling 1-inch) 






























markets 3-year average) ! 








1 The figures in this column illustrate the support prices that would have been in effect the Ist year. If 
support prices had been shifted to 90 percent of the preceding 3-year average in any of these years. Once 
the new program were in effect it would, of course, moderate changes in the 3-year moving average and con- 
sequently would affect the support prices for subsequent years. 

2 Average of 6 months. 





Mr. Woottey. I might mention there, Mr. Chairman, that my pur- 
pose in reading all this resolution is to make one point clear. We are 
strongly in favor of increased acreage for cotton for 1958. However, 
it would only be fair for us to point out that we would not favor such 
legislation if it had added to it a lot of other items, such as an increase 
in dairy price supports and other things of that sort. We would think 
that we would be doing for one commodity just the reverse of what 
we are advocating for another. 

In other words, we are trying to expand the market for cotton, and 
we think that price is a very important part of it, and we think that 
same thing is true of dairy products. 

Senator Jounston. What do you mean back over here where you 
say “We should return to a one-price system”? 

Mr. Woottxey. Well, what we mean by that is that as long as we 
have to continue to operate an export subsidy program in order to 
move cotton into foreign markets, we are faced with the problem of 
actually discriminating against our domestic users of cotton, or we 
have to indulge in some kind of an equalization fee that will enable 
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them to compete with the subsidized cotton that is going to their for- 
eign competitors. We think that the entire cotton industry would 
be on a much sounder basis and farmers would be much better off if 
we would get to a one-price system. ‘That is both for domestic and 
foreign uses. 

Senator Jounston. What is the object of giving two support prices 
for cotton? One that gets the additional acreage—you are going to 
make his support prices lower, and then you give a higher support 
price for those that do not go into the increased acreage. Why are 
you giving different supports for the two? 

Mr. Woottexy. Well, of course, as of the present time, Mr. Chair- 
man—— 

Senator Jounston. Wouldn’t that in effect—that is trying to give 
a different price for them. 

Mr. Wootiey. We, of course, have certain misgivings about using 
a two-price system of price support. The only reason why we favor 
it now, in 1958, is that farmers lave already voted on the referendum 
with respect to the 1958 cotton program and we do not think that it 
would be desirable or even feasible to do anything about changin 
that. We believe that we should have additional cotton in 1958 an 
that in order to help make cotton more competitive, we should lower 
the level of price support for those farmers who want to increase their 
acreage and are willing to swap increased acreage for a lower level of 
price support. We think that will help. 

Senator Jounston. Well, in effect what does that do for the price? 
It puts the price the same to both; doesn’t it? That is, those whe get 
the additional acreage and those who do not? When it goes on to the 
open market, it sells for the same, isn’t that true ? 

Mr. Wooutey. Well, we had hoped that there would be sufficient 
difference between the level of price support for those who stayed 
within their allotment and those who took the additional allotment 
that you would actually have a lowering of the general level of prices 
so that prices would be more competitive. This is what we had hoped. 

Senator Jonnston. But the fellow that doesn’t plant the additional 
acres, he will probably sell his cotton for a reduced price along with 
the other fellow ? 

Mr. Woottey. I didn’t quite understand your question. 

Senator Jounston. In other words, it will tend—the more you pro- 
duce, the cheaper the price will be, isn’t that true? 

Mr. Woo.tey. I think that all things being equal, which they never 
are, that the more you produce, the lower the price will be; yes. 

Senator Jounsron. That being so, the fellow that doesn’t plant 
additional acres, he has his price reduced although he doesn’t produce 
any more. 

Mr. Woortey. Well, his price support will not be affected by this, 
and therefore he will be able to get the advantage of a price support at 
81 percent of parity, which has been announced—— 

Siostne JoHnston. You are talking about parity and I am talking 
about another thing—what the farmer will get for his cotton. That 
is the main thing after all. If he grows more, his prices will be down. 
So the man that doesn’t plant any more, he will get less for his cotton, 
isn’t that so? 
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Mr. Woottey. Well, no; I don’t think that is true in this particular 
instance. 

Senator Jounston. Why not? 

Mr. Woottry. Because you are going to have a different price sup- 
port for the farmer who doesn’t take the increased acreage. It is 
going to be at a higher level than the one—— 

Senator Jonnston. So you are arguing different from what your 
bureau used to argue, that the price support, when you made it 90, 
didn’t get more price for the farmer. You are arguing now that the 
price support will come to that level; isn’t that right? 

Mr. Woo.ttey. We think that as long as you have a supply that is 
in excess of what the market will absorb, that generally the level of 
market prices will ride on or somewhat below the support price. Our 
basic argument has always been that we do not believe in producing 
surpluses that will cause the market price in the first place to come 
down to the support level. 

Senator Jonnston. If you have two support levels, then, which will 
the price come to, the lowest level or the other, in between, or what 
will happen ? 

Mr. Woortry. Well, I think that the market price will probably 
vary between the two. 

Senator Symrneton. Mr. Chairman, will you yield ¢ 

Mr. Woolley, I have been very interested in the philosophies you 
have expressed. I would like to ask you a question: “Is the Farm 
Bureau for a minimum wage law ?” 

Mr. Woottey. The American Farm Bureau Federation has had 
strong misgivings about minimum wage laws. 

Senator Symrneron. I am not asking you about your misgivings. 
I am asking you if you are for it or against it. I have misgivings 
sometimes about things, but I am for them or against them. I hap- 
pen to be for a minimum wage law. But I wonder what your po- 
sition is. 

Mr. Woottry. We were opposed the last time. 

Senator Symrneton. Are you against the concept of a minimum 
wage law? 

Mr. Woottry. Well, I would say that the basic concept of the Farm 
Bureau—all I can give you is what it did on the last particular time 
the question was raised. It opposed the increase in the minimum 
wage law. 

Senator Symineron. Well, when the law was first put in what was 
their position ? 

Mr. Woottey. I think the American Farm Bureau Federation was 
go to it. 

enator Symineton. So the record shows that the American Farm 
Bureau Federation is opposed to the minimum wage law, to the best 
of your knowledge. 

Mr. Woottey. Well, I would not say that their current position was 
being opposed to minimum wages as such. Now, the reason I am 
qualifying that is because there has been a lot of history developed 
from the time the original minimum wage law was enacted, and it has 
been raised from time to time. And the last action that I can com- 
ment on with certainty is that it opposed the last increase in the 
minimum wage law. 
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Senator Symineron. That would mean if you could you would de- 
crease the present rate, is that it? 

Mr. Woo.utry. Well, fundamentally I was going to back off and say 
what our basic philosophy and policy is, as I understand it. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation generally believes that 
farmers’ interests and the interests of people generally are best 
served by people competing on the basis of their ability, and we de- 
plore generally the rigging of the economy through governmental 
intervention. 

Senator Syminetron. Would you call the minimum wage law a rig- 
ging of the economy ? 

r. Woot.er. Oh, yes, it is definitely a rigging of the economy. 
We believe that there are immutable laws of economics that will oper- 
ate and function, and even though the Federal Government inter- 
venes and tries to distort them, sooner or later those laws assert 
themselves. Whenever you pass legislation distorting the economic 
situation, the net effect 1s that the problems pop aes many, many 
places that no one at the time the oer was passed had the capacity 
to foresee where they would pop up. 

Senator Symrnetron. What you are saying is that you believe in a 
completely free law of supply and demand, is that right? 

r. Woottey. No. 

Senator Symineton. Well, what do you mean? 

Mr. Wootey. Well, take for example the instance that you used of 
minimum wages. Minimum wages are applied to a certain group of 

ple, and the idea that it is going to be beneficial sounds good to a 
ot of people—but as a matter of fact, some people get thrown out of 
work as a result of it, because some people cannot afford to pay the 
minimum wage. 

Senator Symineton. Well, you and I apparently do not agree on 
the minimum wage. I am for it and you apparently are against it. 

But my point is how do you expect the farmers to live if some people 
in the economy are supported artificially, as you put it, by the Govern- 
ment, and the farmer is not supported ? 

Mr. Wootiey. Well, we think, of course, the farmers’ best interests 
are served by producing what the customers want and maintaining 
markets on as healthy a basis as possible. 

Senator Symineron. Now, about the tariff. What is your position 
on tariffs ¢ 

Mr. Woortey. Basically we are in favor of the reciprocal trade 
agreements law, and we would reduce tariffs generally where they are 
right now. We basically believe in the law of supply and demand and 
the law of comparative advantage. 

Now, we recognize there are all kinds of modifications that have to 
take place. But we would like to minimize those modifications. 

Senator Symrneton. We have put a good many hundreds of millions 
of dollars, a good many billions of dollars, into some foreign countries. 
Now, their labor rates are much lower than ours, in some cases down 
as much as one-fifth of ours. We have sent them modern machinery 
and modern know-how and done our best to build that business up. 

How can we compete as manufacturers if we have to pay $2.50 an 
hour and the other fellow pays, say, 50 cents an hour? 

Mr. Woottey. Well, of course, I think that you probably under- 
stand this better than I. 
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The United States, for decades, has paid higher wages than other 
areas of the world. And by reason of our superior economic organiza- 
tion here, having a broad market, a mass market, we have been able 
to produce with high-priced labor low-unit cost items, and have been 
able to compete successfully throughout the world as a result of that. 

Senator Symrneton. Do you think that we should eliminate tariffs 
in this country in most industries? 

Mr. Woottey. We, of course, would not be so bold as to say that 
you eliminate all tariffs. We know that it has to be approached on a 
very careful selective basis. But our underlying philosophy is the 
economic law of comparative advantage. 

Senator Symrneron. I was a manufacturer for nearly 30 years be- 
fore I came into Government and I doubt that the United States can 
compete without recognizing the tariff situation, especially after the 
billions of dollars that we have put into foreign countries. 

Now, I am not necessarily against reciprocal trade. 

What I would like to know is how can you protect manufacturing by 
tariffs as you do and protect labor by minimum-wage laws as you do 
and not give a comparable protection to the farm economy of the 
country ? 

Mr. Woottey. Well, you have raised a point that is the core of 
the debate about Government intervention, so to speak, in agriculture, 
because you have Government intervention in industry and labor. 

The argument that many people make is that inasmuch as labor is 
being subsidized this way, that way, and the other way, and industry 
is being subsidized in various ways, it is therefore to the advantage of 
farmers that they likewise be subsidized on a comparable basis. 

This overlooks, it seems to me, some of the fundamental economics 
that are at work. 

We have tried, in America, to support the prices of agricultural 
commodities at a level which has had the effect of pricing our com- 
modities out of the market, which has had the effect of stimulating 
the production of our competitors. Not having the elements of a 
monopoly situation what happens is the increased production that we 
have in the United States and the decreased markets that we have by 
reason of the price-support levels has had the effect of injuring farm- 
ers rather than helping them. 

We think that if you misallocate resources to agriculture through 
any mechanism, that the end result is that those people who want to 
stay in agriculture over a period of time and olla will be injured 
by it. 

“dieing Symineron. Do you think that the recent reduction in 
dairy products was a sound move? 

Mr. Woottey. The position that the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration board of directors has taken with respect to the recent decrease 
in dairy-price supports is that they are opposed to legislation forcing 
a continuance in 1958 of the 1957 level of price supports. 

Senator Symrneron. Now, what does that mean exactly ? 

Mr. Woottry. Well, it means that the Farm Bureau is opposed to 
the Congress insisting upon a continuation of a particular level of 
price supports contrary to standards it has directed the Department 
of Agriculture to follow. 

Senator Symrneron. So you are really saying that you approve the 
reduction; is that right ? 
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Mr. Woottey. Our resolutions make it crystal clear that we think 
that the long-run interests of dairy farmers will be best served by low- 
ering the level of price supports so that we do not accumulate sur- 

luses. 
re Senator Symineton. So you agree with this reduction in dairy 
products, is that right ? 

Mr. Wootrey. Well, I have stated the position the board has taken. 

Senator Symineton. We had testimony here in detail that the Wis- 
consin farmer is getting 45 cents an hour on the average. I believe 
the figures were from the USDA. And yet the minimum-wage law I 
believe is a dollar an hour, is it not ? 

Mr. Woottey. It is my understanding the minimum-wage law is a 
dollar an hour. I do not know about the other figure. 

Senator Symineron. This reduction in the dairy-price supports 
will reduce that further. I was just wondering how you figure a 
Wisconsin or a southwest Missouri farmer can exist if he is going to 

cut even more while at the same time other segments of the economy 
get a dollar an hour, minimum. Don’t you think those things are 
interrelated ? 

Mr. Woottey. I think this. There is a confusion of cause and 
effect. In order to make the point, let me just say this. 

Let’s say that instead of supporting the price of dairy products at 
$3 a hundredweight, let’s support them at $6 a hundredweight. Now, 
I'm making an extreme assumption just to bring out a point. 

Senator Symrneton. I am talking about wage now, not about price. 

Mr. Wootiry. Well, the mechanism that you are using in the case 
of agriculture is to support the price. When you support the price, 
you stimulate increased production. When you stimulate the in- 
creased production to a point of creating surpluses, you destroy your 
market. 

In some ways labor has been more effective. 

Senator Symineron. What do you mean by effective? 

Mr. Woottey. They have managed to get advantages without the 
Government being in the middle of their business or creating surpluses. 

Senator Syminoron. Like a minimum-wage law ? 

Mr. Woottey. The minimum-wage law does not put the Govern- 
ment in the middle of their business. 

Senator Symineron. How about profits in business? They have 
gone up very heavily in the last 5 years. 

Mr. Woottey. Let me complete this one thought on this other point. 
The Department of Labor is a very small Department. It does not 
try to speak for labor. If they tried to, they would not get very far. 

The labor unions have managed to use the power of Government to 
improve their position in relation to the rest of the economy. The 
ae of Government that has been used in connection with farmers 
1as generally injured the farmers’ position. 

Senator Sranworen, How about industry? Do you think the 
power of Government has been used to help industry or injure it? 

Mr. Woottey. Well, that, of course, is a question that opens up a 
lot of speculation. Some people believe that you should maintain 
price at the expense of volume. Other people believe that you ought 
to—— 

Senator Symineron. Well, I just wondered what your opinion was. 
Do you think Government has helped business in the last 5 years? 
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Mr. Wootxey. Well, I think that the Government has attempted 
and has been attempting ever since I have known anything 5 
it—has been attempting to try to help everybody. I think that in 
thei: efforts to help some people, they have injured other pes le. 

Senator Symmneton. What do you think about business? Do you 
think they have helped business or do you think they have hurt it? 

Mr. Wooxrzery. I think some businesses have been helped and I 
think others have been hurt. 

Senator Symineron. How about the banking business? Do you 
think they have helped the banking business or hurt it? 

Mr. Woottey. Well, I don’t see that the banking business seems to 
be suffering at this particular time. . 

Senator Symrneron. Well, now let us shift to cotton a bit. I re- 
ceived a letter from the president of the New York Cotton Exchange 
in which he gave me a report of a transaction reported in the New 
York Times where a well-known company in this country, in order to 
be competitive with foreign shipyards took a $500 million order for 
ships. And the Government of the United States took $200 million 
of your and my money and gave it as a direct cash subsidy to that 
company. In other words, a 40 percent cash subsidy. 

You would agree that was a support, would you not—$200 million 
in cash ? 

Mr. Woottey. Well, I don’t think there is any question but what 
there has been a subsidization of the maritime industry. 

Senator Symrneton. And the aviation industry. 

Mr. Woottey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. And domestic mining? 

Mr. Woottey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Do you see any difference between that and 
a compensatory payment in the farm business? 

Mr. Wootxery. Yes. 

Senator Symrveton. You do. 

Mr. Woottey. Yes. 

Senator Symineron. Well, what is the difference between giving a 
man a couple of hundred million dollars to make it possible for him to 
be competitive and pay his bills and give his children a gene education, 
and giving the farmer a compensatory payment so he can pay his 
bills and give his children an education ? 

Mr. Woottrr. Well, in the first place, if you have a compensatory 
payment on agricultural commodities, presumably you will establish 
a goal of income that is much higher an what it is at present. If 
you make it more advantageous to produce agricultural commodities, 
more resources will be poured into the production of agricultural 
commodities, 

Senator Symrneton. Do you think there are too many resources 
now ? 

Mr. Woottey. Yes, sir. If you pour more resources into the pro- 
duction of agricultural commodities, you will produce more, and as 
you produce more, the market price will go lower. It is my opinion 
that the market price on many commodities would go below the cost 
of production of the more efficient producers. And when 

Senator Symrneton. The greatest resource in agriculture is people. 
Do you think there are too many people in agriculture ? 
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Mr. Woouttey. Well, now, I would like to finish this other one, be- 
cause you have asked a question I think is very important. 

Senator Symrneron. All right, sir. 

Mr. Woottey. When the price of those commodities goes below the 
cost of production of the more efficient producers, then there is only 
one place that anybody can go in order to get his returns, and that is 
to the Government. So the net effect of that is this. 

You are going to subsidize consumers of agricultural commodi- 
ties—teach them to think that prices ought to be lower than they are, 
and that the farmer ought to get a subsidy from the Government. He 
will then be dependent on the Government for his existence. The 
minute that the Government decides it does not want to appropriate 
the money, what kind of a pickle have you put the farmer in? 

Senator Symrneton. Well, are you against all price supports? 

Mr. Woottey. No, sir, we are in favor of price supports. 

Senator Symrneron. But if you have a price support, the cost is 
reflected twice—once in payment to the farmer and once in payment 
to the consumer, is it not ? 

Mr. Woottey. It all depends on where the level of price support is. 
If a price support is set at a level that recognizes some of the basic 
fundamental economic facts of agriculture with respect to elasticity 
of demand, the fact that many times the price goes way low by reason 
of circumstances over which the farmer has no control whatsoever, 
then I think you are making sense with the price-support program at 
that level. But that would be a level of price support that would 
normally be expected to bring forth the kind of production which at 
those prices would clear the market. 

Senator Symtnaton. What do you think the price support on cotton 
ought to be in that regard ? 

Mr. Woottry. Our recommendation is that we shift over to 90 
percent of the average of the prior 3 years’ average market prices. 

Senator Symineton. And you think—— 

Mr. Woottry. And unhook it from parity. We would say let us 
take an average market price for a 3-year period and let us have a 
percentage of that. That will then tie in with the law of supply and 
demand. It will begin to reflect factors that are not reflected in 
parity. 

Parity is a backward-looking proposition that never was intended 
to be used for setting market prices, 

We think that something like that would be a vast improvement 
over what we have. 

Senator Symrncton. Now, there are two bills involved. One bill 
that we are discussing has a choice. The Eastland bill calls for a 30- 
percent acreage increase with 75-percent parity price support or the 
present acreage and the higher parity—81 percent. 

The bill that the cotton people in my State are interested in pro- 
vides for an across-the-board 30-percent increase, with no price sup- 
ports on the extra acreage. 

I was just wondering how the Farm Bureau felt about that. 

Mr. Woottey. Well, we prefer the principles of the Eastland bill 


to the principles that are in the Jones bill. The reason why we prefer 
it is this: 
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We believe that if every farmer is given a choice as to which of two 
approaches he would like to have, that he has no cause for com- 
plaint 
' Senator Symrneron. I’s sorry-I did not hear that. 

Mr. Woottey. We think if the farmer has a fair choice of going 
in either one of two directions, he has no cause for complaint. It is 
up to him to decide which would be the best for him. We think that is 
about as fair as you can figure out a Government program. 

We agree that practically any way you work out a Government 
program it is not going to be completely fair and equitable. 

This is off the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Symineton. I just want to ask one more question. 

Regardless of whose fault it is, it is a fact that between 12 and 13 
percent of our total population are on the farms. ‘Nevertheless, that 
12 to 13 percent are only getting 5 percent of the gross national prod- 
uct, roughly. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Woottey. Well, I do not know whether those figures are right 
or not. 

Senator Symrneron. Will you check them for the record, and if 
they are not right, would you tell us what the figures are ? 

Mr. Woottey. I know there are a lot of people 

Senator Symineton. Would you do that for me? 

Mr. Woottey. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 








The total farm population as of April 1, 1957, as estimated by the Bureau of 
the Census was 20,396,000. This compares with an estimated 170,495,000 total 
population. Thus approximately 12 percent of the population of the United 
States resided on what is defined as a farm by the Census Bureau. A comparison 
of the average income of persons on farms with the average income of persons 
not on farms is meaningless as a guide to farm policy since millions of people 
are classified as a part of the farm population who merely reside in farming areas 
and do not farm for a living. For example, the last census, 1954, shows there 
were 3%4 million commercial farms, approximately 1 million residential farms, 
and approximately 600,000 part-time farms. 

Farm operator families on all farms in 1956 received an average income of 
$4,035 as compared to an average income for nonfarm families of $6,900. (See 
Joint Economic Committee print, 85th Cong., Ist sess., p. 87.) 

Senator Symineron. All right, thank you. Senator Young, do you 
have any questions? 

Mr. Woottry. I have not quite finished my statement yet. But ques- 
tions at any time are all right with me. 

Senator Younc. The question I have fits into the statement Mr. 
Woolley made just a moment:ago. And that.was with respect. to the 
Farm Bureau proposal of establishing price supports on the basis of 
the average price of the previous 3-year period. 

I think there would be some bad inequities in that kind of a program. 
For example, if in 1947, 1948, and 1949 you took the average price of 
farm commodities and set that as a price support basis for 1950, you 
would have had a much higher price support than you have now, when 
the farm operating costs were much lower than they are now. I do 
not know anything that could be more inequitable or unjust than that 
kind of proposal. 

Do you see what I mean ? 

Mr. Woottey. We have run the figures, Senator Young, on the 
average market price, and in a number of years the average market 
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price, or 90 percent of the average market price of the prior 3 years 
would give a higher support than ‘under the formulas in the law at 
the present time. 

On the other hand, it also would give a lower support at other times. 

We just think it is a better guide.. We would like to start getting 
the reflection in the support price of the effects.of supply and demand. 
We think we have gotten too far away from it in many instances. 

Senator Youna. You have not directly replied to my question, 
Would not the price supports of practically all commodities have been 
higher in 1950 if you used your formula than they would be now if you 
teok the average of the previous 3 years? The average price in 1947, 
1948, and 1949 was much higher than the immediate previous 3-year 
period. So you would actually have a higher price support in 1950 
than you would in 1958, when the farm operating costs are much 
higher. Is that not true? 

Mr. Woot.ey. Well, of course, part of the problem of the farm 
operating costs is that they are higher now than they were in 1947. 
As a matter of fact, the big difference in net farm income is repre- 
sented by the difference in farm costs then and now. 

At the same time, we think that the way to improve conditions for 
farmers is to improve their markets. We think that sooner or later 
we must supply the market. If surpluses are built up and markets 
thereby destroyed we think that the net effect is to reduce farmers’ net 
income. 

Senator Youne. Well, now, we did not have any price supports in 
the late twenties and early thirties and we had cheap farm prices. 
They could not have been lower. But we still built up surpluses. I 
think that sometimes your philosophy would apply. But I think the 
cold facts are that prices usually do not reduce surpluses. That ‘was 
certainly evident in the late twenties and early thirties when the prices 
could hardly have been lower, but still we were building up surpluses, 

Mr. Woot.ey. I think the real history of the present) situation 
actually begins with World War I. We expanded production tremen- 
dously to take advantage of prices during World War I. There was 
a great deal of capital that flowed into agriculture as a result of that, 

Most. of the money invested in that: expanded agriculture stayed 
there. Asa matter of fact, what happened was prices went down as a 
result of losing a wartime market. The excess resourees of World War 
T caused a lot of our trouble later. 

Prior to 1933 we tried to do things such as supporting prices that in 
my judgment aggravated the situation. 

Senator Youne. L agree with you that exorbitantly high cash prices 
in the market or too high a price support can cause you trouble. But 
somewhere in between can be a happy medium. . 

Mr. Wootiey. This, of course, is what we think, We think’'the price 
support ought to be sufficiently low so that normally what. is produced 
will clear the market at that price, 

Senator Yeune. What would be wrong with tising the same base 
period as industry and labor use, that of 1947 to 1949, as a base in 
establishing parity prices? 

Now, labor goes back to that period in establishing their wages. 
Industry uses that period. What would be wrong with’ using the 
same period ? | 
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Mr. Woottey. Well. 

Senator Youne. I am sorry. I have been here most of the time, 
but I cannot be here all the time. 

Mr. Woottry. You asked about 1947-49, using that base for agri- 
culture, the same as labor had used. 

Senator Youne. The same as industry used. 

Mr. Wootiey. Well, as I mentioned earlier, if you use a different 
basis in order to support the prices of agricultural commodities at a 
higher level, the net effect will be to further injure agriculture because 
a part of our problem now is that we have priced ourselves out of the 
market, and we are retaining in agriculture resources that are in ex- 
cess of what are necessary in order to supply the market. 

Senator Youne. Well, the farmer is faced with this impossible 
situation. He has no control, as you know, over the costs of the thin 
he has to buy. Now, if industry and labor were willing to use the 
recent 3-year period in establishing their wages and their prices, I 
would be willing that agriculture do the same thing. I would be will- 
ing that agriculture wipe out all the advantages of. price supports and 
everything else, if the rest of our economy were willing to do the 
same thing. On a completely competitive basis, agriculture would 
starve out the rest of the economy. 

Mr. Wootiey. Well, there are all kinds of businesses that cannot 
name their prices. There are literally millions of people in retail 
businesses, in the service trades, and whatnot, and they cannot do 
anything about controlling their prices. 

enator Youne. That is true of most of the service trades. But 
certainly United States Steel and the automobile makers are able to 
set a price now which brings them the greatest profit in history. 

Mr. Woortey. Well, take the steel industry. The steel industry 
is down to 55 percent of capacity. They are maintaining price, it is 
true. But they are losing volume. And what is going to 
happen to their balance sheet as a result? You can maintain the 
price up here and lower your volume lower and lower until your 
volume finally gets to zero. Multiply zero volume times a high price 
and the result is nothing. 

Senator Younes. So a as the farmer has no control over the 
other situations which he Serna he alone cannot go on a competitive 
basis or live without price supports. 

Mr. Woottey. The farmers’ interest, in my judgment, is best served 
by maintaining a competitive position throughout the entire economy 
and fighting monoply wherever he finds it, whether it is in business, 
labor, industry, Government—wherever it is. I think farmers will 
fare better under those circumstances. 

Senator Younc. Mr. Chairman, just this statement and I will con- 
clude. May I say again that I would be perfectly willing as a farmer 
to go on a com jete y competitive basis if the rest of the economy is 
willing to do the same. And until such time I am going to try to 
get the farmer a fair price for his commodities under our present 

rogram. 
" r. Woottzy. Well, of course we are in favor of the farmer getting 
a fair price. We would like to have farmers make the maximum 
amount of individual net farm income. We would like to have indi- 
vidual farmers be the most prosperous they could possibly be, pro- 
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vided they maintain their freedom in the process. We do not want 
to make farmers wards of the Government in the process. 

Senator Symrneron. May I say to the Senator that I am in, com- 

lete agreement with him. That is why I asked Mr. Woolley whether 
he was for tariffs and whether he was for a minimum wage. 

What worries me the most about the farmers’ problem is that he 
is getting steadily less for his product as against what other people 
are getting. He has, to the best of my knowledge, absolutely no 
pe over what he buys and absolutely no control over what he 
sells. 

Senator Young. I agree with you completely. 

Senator Symrneton. Now I would like to read into the record at 
this point a short statement made by the distinguished senior Senator 
from Alabama, Senator Lister Hill, who is also tremendously inter- 


ested in the problem of cotton. He stated yesterday before this com- 
mittee, and I quote: 


It is appalling to me that our agricultural program is such that our farm 
people, whose prosperity is basic to the prosperity of the Nation, fall far short of 
receiving their fair share of the national income. While corporation profits 
after taxes as of August 1, 1957, jumped 15 percent over the annual average for 
1951, while dividends increased 37 percent, and interest 64 percent in the same 
period, the farmers’ total net income fell 27 percent. These unhappy facts 
eannot be regarded as mere statistical data when they are translated into the 
practical realities of stark tragedy for thousands of men, women, and children 
whose hopes and aspirations for a decent standard of living are inseparably 
tied to the soil. 

I believe the Senator from North Dakota, with all his experience, 
will agree with me when I say that when these people are forced off 
the farms, as they have been in great numbers in my State, that they 
create many problems. 


Senator Youne. I perhaps had a little too much experience living 
on a farm. 

Senator Symineton. Do you agree with me on that? 

Senator Youne. Yes. 

Senator Symineron. Will you continue with your statement, sir. 

Mr. Wootxry. I would just like to comment to this extent, that we 
do not believe that it is in the interest of people being prosperous on 
farms for the Government to pursue a policy of keeping as many 
people on farms as possible. We think this is one of the thin 
that undermines the opportunity of farmers to make a good profit 
in the farming business. 

Senator Symineton. I understand that, and I know your position 
on that. This country had 90 percent of the people on farms: Now 
we have 12 percent. As I aeama it, based on your concept of 
the law of supply and demand, you would be willing to have less 
than 12 percent. 

However, it is a fact that many countries such as Greece and Rome 
have gotten into trouble because people went off the farms and on 
relief in the cities. My personal opinion is that one of the reasons 
for heavy unemployment in the big cities now is that the farm reees- 
sion has materially affected the purchasing power in the small- and 
middle-sized towns. That was not a particular worry to the large 
cities until recently, but now, with nearly 5 million unemployed, many 
people are beginning to worry. 

I would appreciate it if you would go ahead with your statement. 
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Mr. Woottey. These recommendations were adopted by the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation Board as a part of a package proposal 
for new farm legislation. This new approach, tailored to the require- 
ments of individual commodities, has numerous advantages which we 
would like to submit to the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry at the earliest opportunity. 

The Farm Bureau presentation today is being confined to urging 
separate action to meet the emergency cotton situation which must be 
dealt with before cotton farmers complete their plans for 1958 plant- 
ing. It is a generally recognized fact that unusual weather through- 
out 1957 caused the quality of the 1957 cotton crop to be substantially 
below normal. In the opinion of qualified experts, the unavailability 
of many qualities of cotton, as a result of the 1957 crop conditions, will 
injure both the domestic and foreign markets for American cotton and 
encourage increased production of synthetic fibers, as well as encourage 
the increased production of cotton in foreign countries unless reme- 
dial action is taken in 1958. 

Obviously such a situation requires drastic action now to save the 
cotton industry for American farmers. Time is of the essence. 

Many cotton mills will not feel the pinch of inadequate supplies of 
needed qualities until June or July of this year. Along with this fact, 
it is also true that if exports continue at the same rate this year as 
last year and domestic consumption continues, the formulas in the 
price-support and acreage-allotment laws are such that for 1959 there 
may be an increased level of price support and probably little or no 
decrease in the acreage allotment. 

These factors have made many people complacent about the situa- 
tion. There seems to be a feeling that as long as the level of price 
support is going up and the acreage allotment is going down too much 
in 1959, everything must be all right. 

The prospects ahead do not warrant such a feeling. On the basis 
of present facts, it appears that even with Intgaal price supports 
abi unchanged allotments in 1959, the United States will continue to 
lose cotton markets to foreign competitors and synthetics. 

Senator Symrneton. Now, just a minute. I want to be sure I un- 
derstand you. You have on my copy, “with increased price supports 
and increased allotments in 1959.” 

Mr. Woottry. That is “unchanged.” 

Senator Symrneron. What is the reason for that? I am trying 
to follow it in relation to the Eastland bill. 

Mr. Woottey. In December we worked up a number of alternative 
tables, and it looked like at that time that there was a good possibility 
that in 1959 there might even be an increase in the acreage allotment. 
I went back and checked those figures. As a matter of fact, I checked 
them last night and this morning as the result of a question that was 
raised, and I find that there are going to have to be some changes in 
the figures that we were using in order to arrive at the right answer, 
and there is a possibility that the allotment will be decreased. 

Now, I want to comment on that very point, though, just a little 
bit later on in the statement. 

Senator Symrneron. All right. 
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Mr. Woottry. Markets are being lost now, and if adequate cotton 
is not produced this year to supply the needs of customers, the spinners 
of cotton will shift to synthetics and American cotton farmers will lose 
additional markets. It/isa lot easier to retain a market than to regain 
one that has been lost. 


I heard Mr. Dunn’s testimony yesterday, and also Mr. Blake’s, of 
the Cotton Council, and I would like to just refer the committee to 
a statement, and if you would not object to puttting it into the record, 
I think it would be a good idea to put it in the record. It is a 32-page 
statement that was made by Mr. M: K. Horne, Jr., chief economist 
of the National Cotton Council of America, on January 13, 1958, at 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Senator Symineton. Without objection, it will be put in the record 
at this time. 


(The statement referred to is as follows :) 
THE OUTLOOK FoR CoTTON’s MARKETS 


By M. K. Horne, Jr., Chief Economist, National Cotton Council of America 


Our assignment, as set out in the resolution adopted last year at St. Louis, has 
been “to make a thorough and objective study, similar to the price study, without 
reference to political considerations, to provide information to all segments of 
the industry in the interest of developing a long-term program.” 

In the following report of this work I’ll make use of a good many charts’ which 
will help me flash a lot of facts before you in rapid order. 

First we can refresh our minds quickly on the total market for United States 
cotton during the past few years. In chart 1 we have domestic mill consumption 
and raw cotton exports during each of the last 6 crop years, beginning with 1951-52 
and including rough estimates for the current season. 3 

Domestic consumption is shown by the lower parts of the bars. This totaled 
9.2 million bales season before last. It dropped 600,000 bales in the season ended 
last August 1. In the first 4 months of the present season consumption was 
down to an annual rate of less than 8.4 million bales, but there is considerable 
feeling that the record for the full year will be somewhat above this. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has estimated that it will about equal last year’s rate of 
8.6 million bales.” 

Our exports of cotton for the same years are shown by the upper parts of the 
bars in chart 1. After 4 long years of abnormally low exports, they jumped 
last season to 7.6 million bales. This brought the total off-take of United States 
cotton last season to 16.2 million, the largest since 1926-27. 





1 Projection slides were used in the oral report. Charts and tables have been prepared 
so as to convey as much as possible of the message contained in the slides. The informal 
language of the original report is retained in this publication. 

?The figures on domestic consumption and exports for the current season should not be 
taken as forecasts. The totals for the season may turn out to be considerably different 
from these projections. On both the domestic and export markets, the off-take depends 
heavily upon trends in inventory poner, down to the end of the season. If the recent 
direction of the inventory cycle in textiles and textile products is not reversed in the next 
few months, domestic consumption evidently will be substantially below 8.6 million bales 
for the year. The longer the inventory reductions continue, however, the stronger the 
later upturn will need to be. Total exports of raw cotton could var Reed substantially 
from the 5.5 million bale figure because of changes in the amount o ocks that foreign 

urchasers decide to hold, as well as chan in projected consumption and production. 
f foreign stock reductions exceed expectations, however, this will increase the need for 
exports in the future. If the foreign stocks are reduced less than expected or are 
increased, this will have the opposite effect. If the projections of domestic consumption 
and exports for 1957-58 prove to be wrong because of movements in the inventory cycle, 
this w he of only limited significance se far as the main findings of this report are 
concerned. 
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For the current season we show a projection of exports at 5.5 million bales. 
Any estimate of exports this early in the season is subject to a wide error. On 
this as on all matters affecting the foreign market I get my guidance primarily 
from the council’s foreign trade division, and it is their feeling as of now that 
exports will be at least this much. 

Thus the total off-take for the season is projected at 14.1 million bales. If 
the crop turns out to be about 1014 million bales, and imports are roughly 
100,000, this would mean a reduction of about 314 million in the carryover, 
bringing it down from 11.z million bales last August 1 to 7.7 million next August 
1. The August 1 carryover rose in 5 seasons from 2.3 million bales in 1951 to 
14.5 million in 1956 and now in 2 seasons it will have dropped to 11.2 million 
in 1957 and apparently to something like 7.7 million in 1958. 


I. THE DOMESTIC MARKET 


We shall go later into an analysis of the export picture. But first we must 
examine our domestic market, which has dropped so sharply and is causing 
such widespread concern. 

As you know, the council has a fine staff of market research men, headed by 
Frank McCord and including David Hull and Charles Russell. These men have 
made a very intensive analysis of the recent trend in our domestic market. To 
see this trend more clearly we can examine chart 2, which gives the rate of 
mill consumption for each month during the past 6 calendar years. Notice 
especially the calendar years 1956 and 1957. To make a clear-cut analysis these 
men had to take a specific period of time, and to make it completely up to date 
they decided to compare calendar 1956 with calendar 1957. (Since the figures 


on 1957 are not yet complete, they have made some estimates for the final 
months. ) 
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The year 1956 started out strong and ended weak, but domestic consumption 
for the full 12 months was relatively high: almost 9 million bales. By com- 
parison it was down about 584,000 bales in calendar 1957. Our net exports of 
eotton textile products had an increase, amounting very roughly to 100,000 
bales of cotton. Without this, mill consumption probably would have been 
down nearly 700,000 bales in calendar 1957. How can we account for this 
decline? 

Most of all we want to know, how much of it was a straight competitive 
loss to other fibers and to other materials such as paper and plastic film? On 
this subject, above all others, our market research men know their business. 
A large element of judgment is involved and there is an added margin of error 
because all the 1957 statistics are not yet in hand, but they have made some 
extremely careful preliminary estimates. In a word their findings come to 
this: In 1957 we had a straight competitive loss of about 188,000 bales to other 
materials on the domestic market. The rest of the decline in mill consumption 
was largely caused by inventory changes. During 1956 about 275,000 bales 
consumed by the mills went into an increase in the stocks of cloth held by the 
mills themselves. There was nothing like this big a net increase in mill inven- 
tories during 1957. A part of the decline in mill consumption between 1956 and 
1957 is explained in this way. The balance must be explained largely by net 
inventory adjustments at the various stages beyond the mill level, including the 
converters, the cutters, the retailers, and particularly the final consumers who 
keep their inventories on closet shelves and in dresser drawers. I'll say more 
about this later. 

First let’s examine the facts on where we had that 188,000-bale competitive 
loss. Our market research men have identified the end-uses in which cotton 
lost 169,000 bales and the competitors which made the equivalent gains. The 
difference of 19,000 is a erude allowance for the many small uses on which we 
have little or no information. 
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Table I gives an accounting of that 169,000-bale competitive loss. This is 
all expressed in thousands of cotton bale equivalents. The big overall gainers 
in the total market were the noncellulosic fibers—nylon, dacron, orlon, acrilan 
and the rest of them. They had competitive gains of 201,000 cotton bale 
equivalents in the form of noncellulosic yarn, and of 69,000 in noncellulosic 
staple fiber. It was a bad year for rayon, taken as a whole. There was a big 
competitive loss in the filament yarn, and a relatively small gain in the staple 
fiber. Wool had a poor year competitively; fiberglas a big year, and so on. 
The net of all these, subtracting the minuses from the plusses, comes down 
exactly to the 169,000 bale competitive loss for cotton. 


TABLE I.—Competitive shifts in 1957 
(Thousands of cotton bale equivalents] 
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But we cannot understand much about cotton’s competitive showing until 
we begin looking into specific end use markets. The materials listed in table I 
don’t just compete with cotton. They also compete with one another. Last year 
in the tire cord market (see col. 2) nylon gained about 105,000 cotton bale 
equivalents from rayon. In men’s and women’s wear (col. 8) the big shift in 
1957 was from rayon and wool to dacron, orlon, acrilan and the other non- 
eellulosics. Cotton had a small net competitive gain in men’s and women’s wear 
during 1957, though we did suffer from the fact that the total market for men’s 
wear, aS measured at the cutting level, has been down decidedly. The non- 
eellulosics, with their emphasis on easy care fabrics, played havoe with rayon and 
wool in 1957. Cotton, which has had a great buildup of competitive strength in 
wearing apparel during the past decade, has been a harder nut to crack. The 
noncellulosics have not yet penetrated deeply into these markets for cotton, but 
they are definitely probing into them and they loom as a great threat to us 
in the immediate future. 

In column 4 of table I we see the competitive shifts which occurred in all the 
remaining end use markets in which these materials compete, after tire cord and 
men’s and women’s wear have been omitted. These remaining markets consist 
of homefurnishings, children’s wear, and all the industrial uses except tire cord. 
It was in these various fields that cotton itself had competitive losses in 1957. 

What were the specific uses in which we had those losses? Most of them 
occurred in the six markets which I shall discuss below : 

(1) Our biggest loss was in drapery and upholstery fabric. We evidently lost 
about 69,000 bales in this 1 field in this 1 year, and we lost about 30,000 of it to 
fiberglas, about 30,000 of it to rayon staple, and about 8,000 of it to rayon fila- 
ment yarn. The loss to fiberglas was primarily on ‘the basis of quality, or what 
the consumer took to be quality, combined with promotion. The quality con- 
siderations are mainly ease of care, fireproofness, and adequate drape, which has 
been brought about through research. The losses to rayon, both yarn and staple, 
were primarily on the basis of price. 
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(2) Our next biggest competitive loss in 1957 was in rugs and carpets. 
This cost cotton a market for about 27,000 bales during the year. Our biggest 
loss was to rayon staple, the next biggest to nylon staple, and a relatively small 
one was to jute. Rayon continues to invade this market because of quality 
factors—mainly resiliency and soil resistance—which are strongly promoted. 
Cotton could fight back for this market more effectively if the price were low 
enough so that the better qualities of cotton could be used. It could also fight 
back more strongly through research on quality considerations. Nylon is now 
gaining in this field because of quality and promotion. Jute is gaining in rug 
backing because of its lower price. 

(You'll notice that rayon staple has figured prominently in all that I have said 
thus far. Although this fiber suffered losses to the noncellulosics in 1957. (see 
col. 3) it made greater competitive gains than any other fiber against cotton 
(see col. 4). Rayon staple is always a primary source of concern to us because 
it is a cellulosic fiber like cotton, it is used mainly on the cotton spinning 
system, and it is priced lower than cotton. In a very recent analysis of mill 
cost differences, allowing for waste and for premiums and discounts on qualities, 
we found that for the bulk of the broad goods market rayon’s real price ad- 
vantage on cotton is from 6 to 10 cents a pound.) 

(3) Our third biggest competitive loss was in children’s wearing apparel. In 
this field we evidently lost about 13,500 bales in 1957 to the noncellulosic. fibers. 
The overriding considerstion here was the easy care feature, strongly promoted 
by our competitors. Price of the raw material was not a major factor, since 
the noncellulosics are all well over a dollar a pound. 

(4) The next was in tarpaulins, where our loss was to the lighter-weight 
nylon fabrics with weatherproofing treatments. Price was a factor here, be- 
cause for most uses of tarpaulins economy is a very definite. consideration, 
Nylon can compete, more or less, on the basis of economy, because fewer pounds 
of it are required and because claims can be made that it is longer wearing. 

(5) The next loss was in bags, and our losses were to both paper and jute. 
Paper’s relative gains were less than average because the particular types of 
bags dominated by paper had a weak market in 1957. Our losses to jute were 
primarily on price. Paper continues its penetration of the bag market through 
price, quality improvement based on research, and promotion. 

(6) Finally I shall mention medical uses. Our loss here was to nonwoven 
fabrics made mainly of rayon and rayon waste for use in sanitary napkins. The 
main consideration here is price, though research must be credited with making 
these fabrics increasingly acceptable. 

Table II summarizes the causes of these competitive losses for cotton. Wher- 
ever price, quality, or promotion was an important factor, this is indicated by 
an X in the table. 

Was price a big factor in these losses? Yes. 

Was price the only big factor ? No. Quality and promotion were fully as 
important. 

Could we check these competitive losses by lowering the price? Partially but 
not wholly. Price, for instance, could not stop the terrific threat which we now 
face from dacron and the other synthetics as they push on with their invasion 
of both the wearing apparel and the homefurnishings markets with easy care 
fabrics, including especially those made of blends and mixtures with cotton. 
Cotton has the power to answer this challenge, but it would have to be an answer 
based on quality, research, merchandising, and promotion, all supported on a 
bigger scale than today. 

How much lower does the price of cotton need to be? Nobody can pinpoint 
the answer to that one. We have been losing ground, partly through price, both 
to materials which are much more expensive than cotton and to materials which 
are much cheaper. Faced with a competitive situation as complicated as ours, 
there is no research technique in the world and there is no business manage- 
ment in the world which could tell you exactly how much more market we would 
gain from any given price reduction. As a matter of fact, before the price re- 
duction had had time to exert its main effect, it is highly probable that new tech- 
nological advances by some of our competitors would have brought new pres- 
sures upon our market and upset the basis for the original calculation. 
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Taste II.—Factors in cotton’s competitive losses during 1957 
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Realistically, here is where we are: We are suffering important net competitive 
losses on the domestic market. Price by itself will never save our market against 
the kind of competition that we face today, but a reduction of several cents per 
pound would have a tremendous effect upon that market. While we can make 
no precise measurement, we can be sure that it would strengthen our com- 
petitive position greatly during the next few years. if within that time we move 
forward on a realistic scale to put an adequate program of research and promo- 
tion behind cotton, and if we take advantage of our enormous potential for in- 
creased production efficiency in the Belt as a whole, the way should open for 
cotton to turn its competitive losses into competitive gains and to start a strong 
upward trend in domestic consumption. 

And it is indeed the trend of this market with which we should ‘be most con- 
cerned. If you will look back at chart 2, you will see there are some regular 
seasonal changes in the monthly consumption of cotton, particularly the sharp 
drops with the vacation shutdowns every July. If we correct this with an index 
to take out the seasonal changes we get the curve which appears in chart 3. This 
shows the rate of consumption month by month, corrected for seasonal variations. 
Here we see more clearly the two textile cycles that we have had, beginning 
with the slump in 1952 which followed the boom of the Korean war period. Up 
in 1953 ; down in late 1953 and early 1954; then a longer, slower rise to the early 
part of 1956, followed by the long decline which has continued to the present 
time. These cycles in our textile industry are based primarily on buildups and 
workdowns in inventory. Every upswing has to be followed by a downswing, 
and every downswing by an upswing. The present downswing has been going 
on since the late spring of 1956, and sooner or later (soon we hope) there has to 
be an upturn. Most of the recent decline seems to be a reflection of the inventory 


cycle, although we found a competitive loss of nearly 200,000 bales in the latest 
year. 
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But we have to notice that from the top point of the first cycle to the top 
of the second one, the trend is downward. From the low of the first one to 
the most recent low, the trend is downward. If we average the rate of con- 
sumption in the first 3 years and plot that average right in the middle of them, 
and if we do the same thing for the last 3 years, and if we draw a line between 
those 2 points, we get the straight trend line in chart 3. This shows the trend 


across the last 6 years. It is a downward trend. It is downward by an average 
of nearly 100,000 bales a year. 
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Now notice chart 4. This is the same as chart 3 except that a straight line 
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slanting upward has been added. If we combine cotton with all its main direct 
competitors, expressing them all in cotton bale equivalents, and if we compute 
the trend in the domestic consumption of all these materials in just the same 
way for the same 6 years, we get the rising line which you see on chart 4. It 
rises by nearly 2 percent a year. For the uses which are served by textiles, or 
which have been taken away from textiles by paper and plastic film, the American 
market is a growing market. If we were just holding our own in competition 
for those markets which have traditionally been served by textiles, the trend 
of cotton consumption would not be down by 100,000 bales a year but up by 
nearly 200,000 bales a year. The difference is just a matter of net competitive 
losses, year by year, to other materials. 

And this brings us to the realization of a very tough fact: In the overall, our 
competitive losses during 1957 could hardly be described as exceptional. They 
could more nearly be described as typical. Sometime or other (soon we hope) 
mill consumption should take a temporary upswing, but this may blind us to 
the fact that we are suffering competitive losses more severe than those which 
we had in 1957. For we do indeed, in the immediate future, face the threat 
of worse competitive losses than we have had in the immediate past. To keep 
the cotton industry alive we have to see more than the upswings and down- 
swings of the inventory cycle. We have to look on through these temporary 
things and understand the real sources of our weakness and of our strength, 
which keep right on operating year after year—and they are price, research, and 
promotion. 


Il, THE EXPORT MARKET 


Now we turn to our export market, which is represented by the upper parts 
of the bars in chart 1. Why did we have such a big increase in exports during 


the season just past? Where do we stand now? What does it all mean for 
the future? 
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It is fundamental to keep in mind what has happened to the world price of 
cotton during the past couple of years. In chart 5 we see the prices of certain 
cottons quoted for delivery at Liverpool, plotted for each month during the 
past 3 calendar years. We see the prices for two qualities of United States 
cotton, a Pakistan cotton, and a Mexican cotton. These give us some impression 
of the way prices on the foreign market behaved. 
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To make a long story short, we have between the first 2 heavy vertical lines 
in chart 5 the crop year 1955-56, when for the most part we were out of line 
with our competitors in price and when the world market was dominated by 
declining prices and the fear of declining prices—-and when we exported only 
2.2 million bales. And we have between the second and third heavy lines the 
crop year 1956-57, when we were back in line with our competitors, when the 
general price level was relatively low and stable—and we exported 7.6 million 
bales. 

What made up this increase of 5.4 million bales in our exports from 1 year 
to the next? The answer is summarized on chart 5. Foreign inventories of 
raw cotton were reduced 1.8 million bales back in 1955-56 when price declines 
were the order of the day. Foreign inventories were increased 1.8 million last 
season when price confidence was the order of the day. Together these 2 figures 
explain 3.6 million of the 5.4 million bale increase in exports. But in addition, 
and far more significant, the mill consumption of cotton in all foreign countries 
increased by 1.9 million bales, while cotton production was increasing only 
100,000 bales, so that the spread between foreign consumption and production 
increased last season by 1.8 million bales. 

The best way to understand the probable future effect of price upon the 
foreign markets for United States cotton is by studying the actual experience 
of- recent years. We now have behind us a full year and a half in which the 
world price of cotton has been relatively low and stable. What does this 
experience teach us? The ups and downs of inventory are temporary shifts, 
and they mean nothing for the real basic trend of our markets. The real trend 
is made by foreign cons::mption and foreign production. On both of these the 
main effects of a price change are not felt within a year and a half, but it does 
seem that this brief experience has already begun to prove some points which 
are completely vital to the future of American cotton. 
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Chart 6 gives us an extremely important message. The top of each bar 
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measures total foreign consumption of cotton. Over the whole experience since 
World War II this has risen year by year, with an average increase of well 
over a million bales a year. Total foreign production is measured by the darker 
portion of each bar.. The lighter portion at the top of each bar shows the excess 
of foreign consumption over foreign production. Except as inventories swing 
up and down, our exports have to be the same as this spread between foreign 
consumption and production. Our trouble has been that while consumption has 
shown a very healthy upward trend, foreign production has been rising even 
faster, so that up to the year 1955-56 a great deal of the spread between con- 
sumption and production was being closed, and we were threatened with being 
pushed completely out of the world market. Production did not increase in 
1955-56, but that was a fluke, explained by bad weather in the producing 
countries. The real trend was still against us. 

Then we had the crop year 1956-57, during all of which the effect of the lower 
price was felt by both producers and consumers all over the world. And what 
happened? Consumption expanded nearly 2 million bales. Production expanded 
almost none, and this was not a fluke this time: It was essentially the result of 
reduced acreage. We have had it demonstrated that the real basic trend of our 
export market (the spread between foreign consumption and production) can 
be turned upward—and upward very sharply indeed. Last season this basic 
source of our export market was up to 5.8 million bales. If we follow up on 
the lessons of the recent past with any effectiveness at all, there is no good 
reason why this should decline. It ought to grow, and grow rapidly. 

Notice the projection in chart 6 for the crop year 1960-61. Let’s concede that 
between 1956-57 and 1960-61 foreign production will resume a moderate rate of 
growth, but that the price will be such as to hold it at a moderate rate—say 
half a million bales a year. And let’s merely assume that consumption will 
continue growing at an average rate of a million bales a year. With the great 
work which is now being done in the promotion of cotton abroad, and with the 
new strength that we are showing against foreign rayon, we may exceed this 
rate of growth. But even with this, by 3 years from now, in the season 1960-61, 
foreign consumption will exceed production by about 8 million bales—ind our 
normal export market will be up to that level and growing. This is a very real 
possibility, if we do not throw it away. 

Now let’s go a little more into what recent experience has taught us about 
the effect of the lower price upon foreign consumption and upon foreign pro- 
duction. The foreign consumption of rayon has risen at a much faster per- 
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centage rate than cotton. It rose from 2% million cotton bale equivalents in 
1946 to 10%4 million in 1956. Cotton would have done a great deal better if it 
had not lost ground to rayon in the foreign market across these years. Now 
what has been the recent effect of the lower price upon this rayon competition? 

We have many isolated pieces of testimony that our position against rayon 
has improved, but it has been very hard to get any figures that seemed mean- 
ingful for the foreign world as a whole. I beileve now, however, that we can 
show you some. 

On chart 7 we have plotted, month by month for the past 5 years, the total 
production of rayon staple in 6 foreign countries, including all the main pro- 
ducers. We know that, on the whole, consumption and production of rayon 
staple stick fairly closely together. The strong upward trend that I mentioned 
to you is clearly evident through 1956, but notice how foreign rayon has turned 


downward in 1957. CHART 7 
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We have also plotted on chart 7, month by month for the same years, the mill 
consumption of cotton in 16 foreign countries, including all the leading consumers 
in the foreign free world. (Incidentally, the long-term trend would be upward 
more sharply for cotton if we could include the underdeveloped countries and 
the Iron Curtain countries, but we have no monthly figures for them.) Both the 
eotton and the rayon figures extend through last September. The lighter line 
represents cotton, the heavier line rayon staple. 

Since there is much more cotton than rayon consumed abroad, we have plotted 
the two curves on different scales (the rayon scale on the left, cotton on the 
right). . This causes the two curves to lie close together so that we can compare 
the trends of the two. Down to the middle of 1956, we see a continuation of the 
same old story that had been going on so long—rayon gaining steadily, relent- 
lessly as compared with cotton. But when we look at the latest 12 or 14 months, 
we see something new and very striking. Across this recent period, you see, 
cotton has given no ground at all to rayon. The trend has actually been in our 
favor. Never before have we had an experience so encouraging as this in our 
competition with foreign rayon. 

Rayon is one of our two main foreign competitors. The other is foreign-pro- 
duced cotton. In order to get a good picture of the real trend in foreign cotton 
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production, we have taken the acreage for each country and multiplied it by the 
normal yield, so that we can see what the overall production would have been, 
year by year, without the erratic effects of the weather. The results appear in 
chart 8. In the lower part of the chart we see production at normalized yields 
in one large group of foreign countries: Russia, India, etc. These are the coun- 
tries having government policies of one kind or another which keep changes in 
the world price from having much effect upon cotton production from one year 
to the next. The long uptrend of production has been pretty steady year after 
year in this part of the picture. 
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But directly over these countries we have the production at normalized yields 
in another group of countries—those which do show some short-term response to 
a change in the price—Mexico, Pakistan, and so on. Together we have here 
virtually the whole foreign production of cotton, with the extra long staple left 
out. Between season before last and last season the sharp uptrend in foreign 
production was halted, and foreign acreage was actually reduced by an amount 
corresponding to 700,000 bales at normal yields. 

At present price levels cotton production in the foreign world as a whole is 
under considerable restraint. It is likely to resume a moderate upward trend, 
but not at the rapid rate that we see in earlier periods on chart 8. Leonard 
Mobley has made very exhaustive analysis of the facts and figures now available 
which would indicate how much cotton production in the foreign world might 
expand during the next few years. He knows, as well as anybody you could find, 
that these projections are subject to a big margin of error. But he has made 
them carefully and with a long background of competent study in this field of 
information—and he feels that if the world price remains about where it has 
been for the past year ard a half, foreign production will tend to increase, from 
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last season to the season of 1960-61, by a little more than 2 million bales, or half 
a million bales per year. If the world price should be, say, 3 cents higher, 
Leonard Mobley feels foreign production in 1960-61 may be about 3 million in- 
stead of 2-plus million bales higher than it was last season. For this analysis, it 
was necessary for him to assume that the general price level in the foreign world 
would remain constant. As the general price level rises, the prices of cotton could 
be revised upward accordingly. In any case; even if the world price of cotton 
should be up 3 cents the level of the past year and a half, the rate of expan- 
sion would be a moderate one compared with the experience of the past decade. 
It would not be inconsistent with our prospects for building a healthy, rapidly 
growing export market. 

But if the price should go very substantially higher than this, we could see 
foreign production expanding at a much faster rate, and we could see our export 
market undermined as it has been undermined before. We cannot forget that, 
under the stimulus of a very high price back in 1950 and 1951, it shot upward 5 
million bales in the brief space of 2 years—and the thousands of farming opera- 
tions which were brought into cotton production then, very few got out of it when 
the reaction came later. Once they got into our market they remained in to 
squeeze it almost to death for years to come. 

When we study both of our main foreign competitors, rayon and foreign cotton, 
we can find a tremendous message of hope for the American farmer in the ex- 
perience that we have had with a lower world price during the past 2 years. It 
has clearly opened up for us the way by which we can make our export market 
grow by an average of half a million bales a year. It has shown us how we 
can have our normal exports up to 8 million bales just 3 years frow now and how, 
with the prospect of further expansions on into the future, the whole outlook 
for American cotton can be transformed into a very strong and healthy outlook. 

This being so, we are concerned with knowing whether we can keep the kind 
of price level which has brought these results. 


Ill. THE SUPPLY SITUATION 


What is happening to the supply and demand for cotton in the foreign world, 
as measured by the carryover stocks from one August 1 to the next? In foreign 
countries, taken as a whole, raw stocks last August 1 amounted to 10.9 million 
bales. It is being estimated that these stocks will actually be reduced this 
season, perhaps half a million bales, because of currency problems and tight 
money in some countries and also because of the shortage of good quality cotton 
in the current American crop. And yet we must recognize that this foreign 
carryover is certainly not a large one. 

The lower parts of the bars in chart 9 represent the foreign stocks of cotton 
expressed in terms of months of cotton consumption in the foreign world. Last 
August 1 there was enough cotton in the whole foreign world to equal foreign 
consumption for a period of roughly 4 months. Next August 1 it is expected 
to be down moderately from that level. 
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Is this a particularly low foreign stock of cotton, or is it not? The answer 
depends vitally upon how much of a surplus we have in the United States. If 
there is a great surplus of United States cotton waiting to be exported whenever 
the foreign customer wants it, the present level of foreign stocks may not seem 
low at all. But if the supply of cotton in this country starts getting tight, our 
foreign customers can suddenly become alarmed over the fact that heir stocks 
include little or no reserve for any kind of an emergency and that they depend 
upon cotton which must be shipped across thousands of miles of ocean. 

So what about the carryover stock in the United States? The answer is in 
the upper portions of the bars in chart 9, and this is also in terms of months of 
foreign consumption. The top of each bar shows the total world stock of raw 
cotton. Now notice the level of foreign stocks in August 1956. Obviously those 
stocks by themselves were quite low, but they were backed up by 14% million 
bales in the United States. But notice how rapidly this picture is changing. 
Between August 1956 and August 1958, it appears that the American stock will 
have been reduced very drastically indeed, and the total world stock will be 
down to a level which seems low by any past standard of comparison. 

We came out of World War II with high stocks both in the United States and 
in foreign countries. The totals of the two were worked down sharply in the 
next few years. When we came to the fall of 1949, the formula set up in our law 
said that we must have acreage allotments in 1950. This formula said we must 
take account of the raw stocks in the United States, which were showing a 
tendency to turn upward, but ignored the fact that foreign stocks had come 
down very sharply (chart 9) so that the total world stocks were not really very 
high at all. Sharp acreage limitations were announced, and the world was 
immediately confronted with the prospect of a tight supply situation for the 
season ahead. The Korean war, coming in June 1950, greatly multiplied this 
crisis, but a rather severe shortage was upon us even if there had been no Korean 
war. All through the early months of 1950 prices were rising and foreigners 
were importing more cotton. Our crop failure in 1950 would have sent world 
prices shooting upward even if there had been no Korea. 
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What we had here was the combination of three things: (1) moderate United 
States stocks, (2) low foreign stocks, and (3) the announcement of severe 
acreage restrictions for the year ahead. The Korean war and our poor crop 
weather were added factors. This combination brought a drastic rise in the 
world price of cotton. It brought a 5-million-bale increase in foreign produc- 
tion within 2 seasons. It greatly stimulated the production and consumption 
of foreign rayon. It was the primary factor im giving us 4 years of grief on 
the export market. It was by far the biggest of all the reasons why the farmer 
has had to take such painful reductions in his acreage during the past four sea- 
sons. And it was all, very largely, a situation which could have been prevented 
if the American farmer had been allowed to plant enough cotton in 1950. A 
strong case can be made for the necessity of acreage controls for the purpose 
of avoiding great surpluses, but it is suicidal to hold acreage down to the level 
where it is likely to create a shortage. When the farmer takes this kind of 
punishment it does not do him any good. If it undermines his future market it 
certainly does him no real good. This is a kind of punishment which just 
ereates the necessity of more punishment in the future. 

And what do we have today? (1) We have the prospect of United States 
stocks which are moderate in quantity ; (2) we have the prospect of low foreign 
stocks; and (3) we have the announcement of severe acreage restrictions for 
the season ahead. We do not have a Korean war, but we have many trouble 
spots around the world which could flare into little wars or a big war. On top 
of this we have the fact that the American carryover next August 1 is expected 
to be extremely short of good quality cotton. 

These are just the facts as they appear today. I am not predicting what 
will happen. You may look at the facts and make your own predictions. To 
some extent this shortage may be relieved even within one season by stimulat- 
ing the very things that we should be most concerned with avoiding—namely, 
a rise in rayon consumption and an expansion during the season right ahead 
in cotton production in Mexico, Central America, and other foreign countries. 
There are several elements in the total picture which are quite unpredictable 
and which could be decisive: We could have a big war or a little war, we 
could have a worldwide depression, or we could have phenomenal weather in 
the season ahead, either good or bad. But these unpredictable events are just 
as likely to make the supply situation more critical as to relieve it. At best 
we face a shortage of good cotton right now and a great risk to the competitive 
position of American cotton. It is a kind of risk that we cannot afford to take 
if we mean to defend our markets all over the world. It is a risk that the 
present shortage may become far more acute and may broaden to a wider 
range of qualities, driving the world price and the domestic price on up to a very 
considerable higher level. If we let this happen, there is every prospect that 
foreign rayon and foreign cotton will both surge forward again. We may be on 
the verge, once again, of destroying our prospects on the export market for a 
good many years ahead by the simple expedient of not letting fhe American 
farmer grow cotton. 

IV. CONCLUSIONS 


What can we say by way of summary for both the export and the domestic 
markets? On both of these markets, our real competitive position is always 
being clouded by the inventory cycle. These great swings in market sentiment 
about inventory holdings are constantly making cotton’s outlook seem better 
than it really is or worse than it really is. As we try to look on through these 
inventory shifts to the real trend of our competitive position, what do we find? 
We find on the domestic market that cotton’s competitive position is too weak. 
Year by year it is declining, and it needs desperately to be strengthened. It is 
a tragedy to have it weakened further by the present shortage of the high 
qualities. On the export side, we have found that at the price levels of the past 
2 years we can build a wonderful, expanding market for American eotton if we 
do not throw away the lessons we have learned. This kind of growing export 
market, combined with a strengthened and expanding domestic market, could 
open up the prospect of real economic growth and prosperity for the cotton 
farmers and the whole cotton industry of this Nation. 

What can price have to do with carrying us toward this goal? Obviously we 
have to have a price that is competitive. But we need to work toward some 
common understanding of what the word “competitive” means. 

There is first the question: Competitive with what? We have dozens of im- 
portant competitors in this country and all over the world, some much higher, 
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some much cheaper than cotton. We cannot think so much of being competitive 
with any particular commodity. What we need is a price which, against the 
whole world of our competition, will help give us a market of a certaian size. 

And then we immediately have the question: What size market are we talking 
about? Virtually any price can be competitive for a market of some size. Pre- 
sumably most people, when they speak of a competitive price, have in mind a 
total market of 15 million bales or so and a market that is growing. This is 
the only kind of market that promises any real economic health for our industry. 

Then, do we mean competitive for a short-run market or competitive for a 
market that is going to last over a period of years? The swings of the inventory 
cycle, in this country and all over the world, are very fundamental to the short- 
run markets for cotton. When shortages prevail, we can sell a great deal of 
eotton at a high price. When surpluses return, we can’t sell nearly so much 
even at a low price. But the only kind of price that promises to make us com- 
petitive over the long run is one which isn’t swept so sharply down and up and 
then down again by these swings of the cycle. If we know anything about the 
consumption of cotton, we know that extremely wide price fluctuations are a hand- 
icap to us. It is a kind of handicap that our more successful competitors 
manage to avoid. Right now, while we theorize about the consequences of a 
lower and stabler price, we are right up against the consequences of a price that 
is higher fora very unstable and temporary reason. It is hard to see how we can 
think very clearly about a really competitive price for cotton until we learn how to 
avoid the kind of inventory squeeze which is threatening us again today. To 
meet the kind of competition that we have today we need desperately to find a 
way to keep our supplies adequate, not just most of the time, but all of the 
time. If our prices are going to swing periodically from the ground to the sky 
and back again, heaven knows what kind of average price would be really com- 
petitive. It would take a pretty low average price to offset the handicap of 
the wide fluctuations. We can think more clearly about a competitive price if 
we are talking about a relatively stable price which is aimed at protecting 
and expanding our markets, not so much within a single year, but across a 
period of years. 

If we have in mind these things when we speak of a competitive price, I would 
say that our studies down to this time lead to about the following conclusion : 

On the export market the price that we have had the past year and a half has 
proven itself to be very competitive. There is nothing really sacred, however, 
about the precise level of this export price. If it should settle at a level 1 or 2 
cents a pound higher than that which has prevailed the past year and a half, 
this would cost us considerably in terms of our competitive position, but we 
have no evidence that the cost would be catastrophic. The catastrophe to our 
long-range export outlook would come from allowing that price to rush up 5 or 10 
cents or more. A moderate increase of a couple of cents or so would still seem to 
leave us with a very genuine prospect for an expanding export market in the 
future, provided we could hold that price at a fairly stable level. 

On the domestic market, likewise, there exists no yardstick by which we can 
Say precisely what price would be competitive. We can only say that at the 
present level of technology and promotion, for cotton and for all competing mate- 
rials, the present price of cotton is not competitive. We can only say that a 
reduction of several cents per pound would be a tremendous and much-needed 
force toward checking and turning around the present unhealthy trend of that 
market. 

But we still have one question left which is essential to a real definition of 
a competitive price. What are we assuming about future changes in the prices 
and the qualities of the materials with which we compete? One thing which we 
know for sure is that our competitors are not going to remain just as they are 
today. If we become competitive against them today, will we be competitive 
against them next year and 5 years from now? Any realistic strategy for cotton 
has to recognize that these competing materials are backed by great. programs 
of research and promotion, financed on a modern scale, and that across the years 
of the future some of them are going to be much better in quality, some of them 
much lower in price, and most of them strongly promoted. A competitive price 
today will not be competitive 5 years from now, unless we move much more 
strongly into the field of research and promotion. 


Mr. Woottey. He makes a number of excellent points, and I would 


like to call the committee’s attention specifically to this one point. He 
is summarizing the factors with respect to—. 
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Senator Symineron. Do you agree with Mr. Dunn and Mr. Blake? 

Mr. Woottry. Basically, I have no difference of opinion with them 
with respect to the situation that we face on cotton. I think they are 
conservative. 

Senator Symrncron. You mean the shortage is going to be greater 
than they said ? 

Mr. Woottey. I think there is a possibility that the squeeze will be 
more severe than they think it is. 

Senator Symineton. Then why do you think it is important to have 
a choice? If the shortage is going to be that great, would not the 
price of good cotton automatically go up? 

Mr. Woo tery. It seems to me like we are facing a situation some- 
what like we had in 1950-51. The supply of cotton is going to be 
inadequate to supply the demand. The market re is going to be 
bid up on a sharp basis, and then synthetics and foreign producers 
are going to move in under that umbrella, which will then destroy the 
markets for American cotton. 

Senator Symrneron. Do you think that we should expand the acre- 
age and still get a price that will hurt cotton’s competitive position ? 

Mr. Woottey. We will get a good price, but we will also not induce 
foreign producers and synthetics producers to go in competition with 
us. 

Senator Symrneton. Why not just go ahead and increase the acre- 
age right across the board so all farmers get the advantage. 

Mr. Woottry. You asked that question a little earler. 

Senator Symineton. That is right. 

Mr. Wootiey. And I did not get a complete chance to answer your 
question. 

We think that the question of administration of the Jones bill is 
such that it would be extremely difficult. As I understand the Jones 
bill, the situation will be that a farmer would have some cotton produc- 
tion that would be subject to price support and some of it that would 
not be. And just how you would determine what would be subject to 
price support and what would not be, whether it would be the first 
part of the crop, the last part of the crop, what quality it would be 
and so forth, raises all sorts of problems in my mind that I would 
not know how to answer. 

Senator Symrneton. The basic idea of the Jones bill is that every- 
body gets the same increase in acreage and cannot participate in the 
soil bank if they took the increase; is that right ? 

Mr. Woottey. I understand that it increases everybody’s rights to 
produce cotton and by a fixed percentage. 

Senator Symineron. My staff says that if they take the increase, 
they would, in effect, get price support on 80 percent of production. 

Mr. Wootiey. How are you going to calculate this? 

‘ Senator Symineron. And they would have to come out of the soil 
ank. 

Mr. Woottery. That is true; they would not get into the soil bank. 

Senator Symineron. That is right, 

Mr. Woottey. If they took the increase. 

Senator Symineton. Yes. What is the difference between the 


problem of a small farmer with 5 acres and the problem of a fellow 
with 5,000 acres? 
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Mr. Woottey. I do not follow your question in this respect; it does 
not seem to me like this involves the large farmer versus the smal] 
farmer. 

Senator Symrneton. Congressman Jones comes from my State. 
He represents the cotton growers in my State. In my humble opinion, 
he knows about as much about cotton as anybody in the Congress. 
And he is vitally interested in his bill, because he thinks it is the right 
thing for the small farmers in my State. And therefore I am natur- 
ally interested in his position, because I represent the same people he 
represents. 

I might say my mind is open. I just want to do what is right. 

Mr. Woottey. I think there is room for genuine difference of opin- 
ion as to what is best to do for the benefit of everybody concerned. 
All I can say to you is that we have had people from all of the Cotton 
States together and we have talked about this question at creat length. 
We have discussed it in meetings of the board of directors of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, and these people are farmers and 
are as qualified as anybody I know. It is their opinion that it would 
be best to increase acreage for 1958 under the principles that are in 
the Eastland bill. 

Senator Symineron. There is an honest difference of opinion; I 
recognize that. 

Mr. Woornzey. There was a difference of opinion in the Farm 
Bureau, a very strong difference of opinion, between people. But 
when you get in a tight situation like this, there is no suggestion that 
is going to be unanimously accepted. 

Ail I can say about the Jones bill is that it has problems of admin- 
istration that would be almost impossible to handle, and that is a 
question of opinion; I could be wrong, of course. 

Senator Symineton. Yes, sir; now do you have something you 
would like to read in the record ? 

Mr. Woottey. Yes. Mr. Horne is summing up. He says: 

Realistically, here is where we are. We are suffering important net com- 
petitive losses on the domestic market. Price by itself will never save our 
market against the kind of competition that we face today, but a reduction of 
several cents per pound would have a tremendous effect upon that market. 
While we can make no precise measurement, we can be sure that it would 
strengthen our competitive position greatly during the next few years if within 
that time we move forward on a realistic scale and put an adequate program of 
research and promotion behind cotton. With increased production efficiency in 
the belt as a whole, the way should be open for cotton to turn its competitive 
losses into competitive gains and to start a strong upward trend in domestic 
consumption. 

Now, I think that is really the crux of what this argument is about, 
that we think we ought to supply the market and take advantage of 
the market and improve the market situation, rather than just letting 
it drift into a worse position, as obviously it is bound to do. I do not 
think there is any conflicting evidence on that point. 

Senator Symineton. Do you think the Jones bill would have it 
drift into an even worse situation ? 

Mr. Woottry. Well, I think it would create a terrific number of 
administrative problems, myself. 

Senator Symrneron. Is there anything that has to do with the 
Department of Agriculture and the American farmer today that does 
not create a terrific number of problems ? 
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Mr. Woottey. Nothing but good markets. 

Senator Symrneton. I have been on this committee for some time 
and I have found the situation more complicated than any other com- 
mittee I serve on. 


Mr. Woottey. I agree it is complicated, there is no question about 
that. 

Senator SymineTon. You were not referring to the Jones bill, were 
you, when you say that the Jones bill would do things that—— 

Mr. Wootey. Oh, I did not intend to reflect on the Jones bill at all. 

Senator Symineron. I just wanted that clear. 

Incidentally, I want to apologize to you. I was not here when you 
started your statement. I came in when Senator Johnston was in 
the chair, and therefore I thought you had finished the statement 
when he was interrogating you; otherwise I would not have inter- 
— your statement until you had finished. 

Vill you go ahead, sir? 

Mr. Woottey. I am in the middle of page 6. I just suggest that 
you put in the record Mr. Horne’s full statement. 

Senator Symineton. We have already handled that. 

Mr. Wootixy. It seems to us that the cotton farmer is really being 
caught in the scissors, and this is the kind of a scissors that he is bein 
caught in. The Department of Agriculture, in setting the level o 
price support and consequently the acreage allotment, is working on 
the conservative side in order to try to keep from pricing cotton out 
of the market. And on the other side, we have the effect of legislative 
action maintaining a high price and a small allotment in not permitting 
the production of the quality of cotton that should be produced. Be- 
tween those 2 scissors, between those 2 blades, the cotton farmers’ 
market is being really injured. We do not know what to say or how 
to say it, to be right honest with you, to break through this proposi- 
tion of continuing to destroy markets but we hope that something 
will be done at this time to avoid the damage that is being done to 
our markets. We know that sooner or later we are going to be run 
out of business if we keep on the track we are going. 

Senator SyMInGTON. at track ¢ 

Mr. Woottey. The track of maintaining a high price support with 
inadequate acreage and not making cotton competitive with syn- 
thetics and foreign production. 

Senator Symineton. I think most of the cotton people I know agree 
with you on that. I think the situation with respect to cotton, how- 
ever, is a bit unique on that. You cannot spread it over to all crops. 

Mr. Woottey. Well, I think that the same fundamental thing that 
we see in cotton is going on in other commodities. For example, we 
recognized that we were doing a very foolish thing when we had the 
wae program. It became so obvious that everybody—not every- 

ody, but most everybody, abandoned it. At that time people were 
pointing out what we were doing to the cotton business. A lot of 
people could not understand it or see it. Now it is painfully obvious 
that is going on in cotton, and there is a more reasonable attitude 
developing as a result of that. 

Senator Symrneron. Do you think the cotton situation is compara- 
ble to the potato situation ? 
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Mr. Woottey. I think, in general, there is.a comparability between 
all of the programs where you support the price unrealistically in 
relationship to maintaining a healthy market. 

Senator Symineton. I just want to ask one more question on that, 
because I think this is very important. The distinguished Senator 
from North Dakota last August put in the record the fact that many 
of the countries that we are supporting financially have much higher 
price supports on wheat than we have. As I remember it, the Secre- 
tary has cut wheat to $1.78. The price support, per bushel, on French 
wheat was $2.74, and on Italian wheat was $3.05, and on Chilean 
wheat was $4.50 per bushel. 

Do you not think that the wheat price support reduction ought 
to be looked at if at the same time we are going to back up countries 
financially that have that type and character of price support ? 

Mr. Woottey. Well, of course I think we would find ourselves in 
an extremely untenable position if we used the pattern of failure of 
other countries and adopted it here in the United States. We think 
the pattern of success in America should be the pattern that we con- 
tinue to follow, not the pattern of failure of the Old World. 

Senator Symineron. Do you think in recent years there has been 
an overall pattern of success for the American farmer ? 

Mr. Woottey. We think that, fundamentally, the American farmer 
today is still better off than most farmers in other parts of the world. 
And if we can maintain the freedom of farmers, he will continue to 
be well off. We just hope that farmers do not lose their freedom as a 
result of “ese Government programs. 

Senator Youne. I am amazed at the memory of the chairman on 
these figures that were put in the record, which are accurate. I think 
you have an entirely different situation on cotton than you have some 
other commodity, and particularly wheat. Cotton does have a tre- 
mendous problem of facing competition of synthetics. 

Now, on wheat, it is the other countries that established the high 
rice supports long before we did, and far above ours. Do you really 
elieve that American farmers could produce wheat cheap enough to 

be competitive with some of these other countries? 

Mr. Woottey. I think that the area of the countries that you repre- 
sent, in the quality producing areas of your State and the quality pro- 
ducing areas of the Great Plains generally, can produce wheat com- 
petitively against any area in the world. 

Senator Youne. Let me give you the case of Canada. Their wages 
are 25 percent lower than ours. 

Mr. Woottey. Yes. 

Senator Younc. The cost of almost everything their farmers have 
to buy is lower. They have not had a freight increase from the prairie 

rovinces on grain moving to the seaports in more than 30 years. The 
Beuutennt is subsidizing their freight rates in Canada. How 
do you think a farmer in North Dakota could compete with the 
farmer right across the line in Canada? These Canadian farmers are 
very efficient. They are hard workers. There is little difference be- 
tween a Canadian farmer and an American farmer. Do you think we 
could compete on the same basis with the Canadians? 

Mr. Woottxy. Well, I think we have competed over the years suc- 
cessfully against all competitors. 
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Senator Youne. We have had the International Wheat Agreement. 
If it had not been for that, we probably would not have exported any 
wheat until Canada got rid of hers. 

Mr. Wootzey. It is true at one time we had ourselves worked around 
in the position where we were the residual supplier, because we were 
holding our wheat off the market and the rest of the world bought 
our wheat last. We were worked around in that fashion, but it was 
basically and fundamentally because of our unrealistic price-support 
program. 

Senator Youne. You mean despite the fact that these foreign 
countries also have price-support programs, and they have a two- 
price system. France, for example, is a sizable exporter of wheat at 
times. They have a price support far above ours. They will export 
wheat cheaper than the United States can, even with our subsidy. 

Mr. Woottey. Well, you mentioned France. I have been reading a 
book, France Against Herself, by a Swiss man by the name of Luethy 
and I think if you read France Against Herself and see the kind of 
excesses to which they have gone in following the foolishness of pro- 
tectionism, it certainly is not a pattern we want to follow in this 
country. 

Senator Youne. You seem unwilling to face a realistic situation. 

You seem to think that the producer in America, in spite of all these 
obstacles, should go it alone, I wish you would make a little more of 
a study of the wheat situation. 

Mr. Wootzey. It is not a question of going it alone. In the case 
of potatoes everybody—not everybody, but a lot of people said if you 
do not continue this price-support program, you are going to destroy 
the potato farmer. 

Senator Symineton. In the 20 years from 1933 to 1953, the Govern- 
ment lost nearly one-half billion dollars in potatoes and, for the rec- 
ord, made nearly a quarter of a billion dollars, $247 million, to be 
exact, in cotton. 

Mr. Woottey. Well, of course you did not make $247 million in 
cotton. The Commodity Credit Corporation showed on its books—— 

Senator Symineron. Senator Ellender put that in the record, based 
on USDA data. 

My only point in bringing this up is that the cotton people have 
been very understanding in a problem that has nothing whatever to 
do with the problem of, say, milk or wheat. They realize the problem 
incident to synthetics. They have come in here with a constructive 
proposal, several constructive proposals, in order to meet synthetic 
competition. 

Mr. Wootzxy. Cotton is beginning to face its problems. 

Senator Symineron. There is no synthetic competition in the other 
items of farm production comparable to the ones I have just men- 
tioned. I would not want to see you take a position that, because we 
want to do something for cotton to meet competition in accordance 
with what the producers of cotton wish, that we should apply that 
automatically to other crops. 

Senator Youna. Or eggs, too. 

Senator Symrneton. I beg your pardon? 

Senator Youne. And eggs, too. 

Senator Symineron. And theegg price, too; yes. 
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Senator Youna. I think there is another important question in- 
volved. I do not think, with our international situation such as it 
is, we would ever want our wheat surpluses to go down below, say 
300 or 400 million bushels. I do not think we would want to see our 
cotton supply diminished to nothing. We would be faced with the 
same thing that we had when the Korean war started. I think there 
is a relationship between the national defense and security in some 
of these programs. 

Senator Symrneron. Let me say to the distinguished Senator that 
I just made a compilation with regard to the stockpiles in the United 
States. I know you would be interested in knowing what we are 
stockpiling now. The total figure is $20 billion. Of that, by far the 
largest figure is for metals and minerals and materials. Many people 
do not think they would be used in another war. The second largest 
figure is the figure of agricultural products. The third largest figure 
is the figure for machine tools, $3.5 billion. 

Now, based on all the knowledge [ have, what we would need more 
than anything else is medical supplies. The amount of medical sup- 
plies that we have in stock today is exactly 1 percent of our total— 
$200 million. Yet this is what we would need the most. 

Now, the second most important need is nonperishable food. Yet 
we have less than 1 percent of perishable food allocated for the defense 
of America today, according to the testimony of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Certainly, wheat and other nonperishable foods are vitally impor- 
tant to our national defense, and yet this is never recognized when 
we consider the overall farm program. 

Mr. Woottry. It should be pointed out that the bill before the com- 
mittee calls for a level of price support of 75 percent of parity and an 
increased acreage of 30 percent. However, since the Department of 
Agriculture has announced the level of price support for upland cotton 
for 1958 at 81 percent of parity, it would be a mistake not to have at 
least a 10-point spread between the price support for the regular allot- 
ment and price support for the increased acreage. Accordingly, we 
urge that the acreage increase should be set at 25 percent and the level 
of support for the extra allotment at 70 percent of parity. 

It may seem completely contradictory and irreconcilable in the same 
year to both (1) pay cotton farmers for decreasing production through 
the acreage-reserve program of the soil bank, and (2) increase the 
allotment of farmers to enable increased production to avoid a shortage 
of high-quality cotton in 1958. However, there is an answer to this 
seeming paradox which would neither repudiate the Government com- 
mitments to those farmers who have signed up under the acreage- 
reserve portion of the soil bank nor ignore the necessity of partially 
relaxing acreage allotment restrictions. 

The answer is the situation has changed, requiring what appears 
superficially to be conflicting action. First, when the acreage-reserve 
appropriation was passed in 1957 calling for an expenditure of $180 
million to reduce cotton production in 1958, there was a surplus supply 
of cotton in the hands of the Government which neither the Congress 
nor the Department of Agriculture could foresee would be insufficient 
to supply the market. This is particularly true if at the time the 
‘appropriation was passed in 1957, it was assumed that the 1957 cotton 
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planted acreage would yield an average size and quality crop; second, 
1957 crop conditions were abnormally bad and it now develops early 
in 1958 that there is an insufficient supply to meet the needs of regular 
customers ; third, now that the Government has entered into commit- 
ments which it cannot repudiate, .it must, permit. the planting of addi- 
tional acreage in 1958 or be clearly responsible for such decrease in 
cotton markets as occurs due to lack of quality cotton to supply the 
demand. Government action must be sufficiently responsive to known 
changes in conditions to avoid irreparably damaging the markets for 
cotton or, for that matter, any other commodities. 

By failing to act now to avoid loss of cotton markets, the Government 
is not only acting against the farmers’ interests in 1958 but for many 
years to come. 

In closing, the American Farm Bureau Federation would like to 
make it clear that we would be glad to cooperate fully with this sub- 
committee, the overall committee, the Department of Agriculture, and, 
for that matter, the entire executive branch of the Government, as well 
as others, in order to help solve this problem now. It is urgent that a 
separate emergency program be enacted to give cotton farmers the 
opportunity to protect their markets by planting additional cotton in 
1958. 

Senator Symtneron. Thank you, Mr. Woolley. 

I would like to ask you one question. Is cotton the only crop that 
you think ought to have a separate emergency program and, if not, 
what other crops do you think ought to have it? 

Mr. Wootrry. We do not think that there ought to be a separate 
emergency program for any other commodity this year. We do 
believe, however, that it is essential to do something about wool. We 
also think it is essential to do something about the extension of Public 
Law 480 this year. 

Senator Syminetron. When does the wool law run out? 

Mr. Woottey. It runs out so that the extension has to occur this 
legislative year. 

Senator Symineton. What is the date, do you know? 

Mr. Woottey. I think it is July 1. 

Senator Symrneton. March 1, 1959, is it not? 

Mr. Woottry. March 1, 1959. 

Senator Symrneton. Do you think therefore, that Congress could 
afford to wait with the wool extension since we have another year 
before the law runs out? 

Mr. Woou.ey. Well, I think the experience over the years has 
been that it is very difficult to get legislation passed any year 
prior to March 1, and we would be opposed to seeing the wool situa- 
tion carried over until the next legislative session. 

Senator Symrneton. But if we then passed the wool bill say, in 
July, that would still handle it, would it not? 

Mr. Wootiey. Oh, we are not saying that you ought to have an 
emergency program on wool at all. We think it ought to be handled 
this legislative term, though. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Woolley, I want to say I read with in- 
terest and completely agree with your statement here about the soil 
bank and the change in the conditions. 

Mr. Woouey. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Symineron. And we thank you for your statement and 
appreciate your coming here as a witness, and I have enjoyed the 
discussion. 

Senator Young, have you any questions ? 

Senator Youne. No, thank you. 

Senator Symrneron. I am always a little embarrassed to chair an 
agricultural committee with you as a member because you know so 
much more about it than I or than most people. 

Senator Youne. I do not know anyone in this committee who has a 
better or more sympathetic understanding of farm problems than 
the Senator from Missouri. 

Senator Symrneron. Well, he is learning from the Senator from 
North Dakota. 

I believe Senator Talmadge will be here in just a minute, and I 
think before you leave the table he would like to present a position 
to the committee. 

Mr. Wootsry. I would like to thank the committee for hearing 
the farm bureau, and I appreciate the kindness with which you 
directed your questions to the witness, 

Senator Symineron. Senator Talmadge, we welcome you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF GEORGIA 


Senator Tatmapcr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
committee. 

Mr. H. L. Wingate is the former president of the Georgia Farm 
Bureau Federation and served in that capacity for some 17 years. In 
addition to that, he is one of the better farmers of my State and was a 
former member of the General Assembly. Due to illness, he could not 
be present today. He sent a statement that would take about 5 min- 
utes to read, and he has requested that I read it in the record. And 
with your permission, I shall do so. 

Senator Symrneton. We shall be honored, sir. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, could I take this opportunity to 
say that I am sorry that Mr. Wingate is retiring as the president of 
the Farm Bureau of Georgia. He is one of the finest men in agricul- 
ture and an awfully nice fellow, too. 

Senator Tatmaper. I wholeheartedly concur in your views. He 
thinks a great deal of you, Senator. We have mentioned you many, 
many times in our conversations. 

I might say, however, he retired voluntarily because of his health; 
he was not defeated. 

Senator Youne. Yes. 

Senator Symrneron. May I associate myself with the remarks from 
Senator Young? Mr. Wingate and I have been friends for a long 
tine. His fine son is the chief clerk of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee and a chip off the old block. 

Senator Tatmapce. He will be up frequently, as often as his health 
permits, in connection with farm legislation and administrative mat- 
ters. 

I shall proceed to read the statement of Mr. Wingate. 
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Sratement or H. L. Wincate, Prestpent GroratA Farm Bureau 
FEDERATION 


(Presented by Senator Talmadge) 


Senator Taumaper (reading:) 


I regret very much being unable to present my views in person, due to my 
health. I have always found it a genuine pleasure working with your committee 
on cotton legislation. 

I am taking this occasion to advise your committee of my opposition to making 
any changes in the cotton program for 1958. My position is in full agreement 
with that of the Georgia Farm Bureau Federation. 

My reasons are as follows: 

1. Cotton producers voting in the December 10th referendum were over 93 
percent for the present program. There is no question that the vast majority of 
the cotton producers feel that they have a definite contract with their Govern- 
ment for this crop. If the program is changed through legislation at this time 
the farmers will definitely lose confidence in the Government and feel that there 
is no need to vote in future referendums. 

2. There is no way to reasonably explain to the cotton producers, and. the 
taxpayers why we should be paying approximately $200 million to take cotton 
acreage out of production through soil bank, and at the same time giving addi- 
tional acreage to cotton producers to produce more cotton. This is especially 
true since the Secretary of Agriculture estimated last week that we would end 
this cotton year, July 31, with a surplus of 8.6 million bales of cotton, | Cer- 
tainly, with 8.6 million bales surplus on August 1 this year no one can say that 
there will be a searcity of spinnable cotton. 

3. I realize that there is a large quantity of off-grade cotton. Now is the time 
to sell our off-grade cotton at a price that it can be used and relieve the strain 
on better grades. We can get more for off-grade cotton now which would cost 
the taxpayers less in the long run and get much of this cotton consumed. It 
must be used in some way to prevent being a burden on our price support pro- 
gram for many years to come. 

4. Ending this cotton year July 31 with 8.6 million bales is a far cry from 
1951 when we only had a surplus of 2.2 million bales of all grades. There is 
no question but that we will have 3 million or more bales surplus of good spin- 
nable cotton, with over 5 million bales surplus of off-grade to help relieve the 
strain. Certainly, this should be ample evidence that there will be no real 
shortage of good cotton this year. 

5. The price of New York March cotton, which is the spot month, is now about 
$12 per bale below what it was 6 or 7 weeks ago. Why? ‘The reason is there 
is not the scarcity of good cotton as has been presented to you. 

6. It is my opinion that cotten will be some higher this year than last but 
nothing unreasonable. I feel that it will be much better for the cotton ‘pro- 
ducers to get some higher price for cotton this, year to improye their financial 
condition rather than to have a $200 million relief appropriation for our cotton 
producers. I note from the press that such a. bill has been introduced. 

7. L would like to call to your attention that last year there was a strong effort 
made by a certain group to get an acreage increase. At that time we had over 
11 million bales surplus and their claim was it was uneconomical to produce 
cotton on such small acreage. This year practically the same group are asking 
for an increase in acreage on the grounds of the searcity of good grade cotton. 
This group is composed of spinners, cotton merchants, some warehousemen, 
ginners, and crushers, along with the large producers from high-producing areas. 

8. The group that fought so hard for the flexible support program, for so-many 
years are mainly the group asking for increased acreage for 1958. Farmers 
have cooperated with the flexible’ support program, even though the majority 
were against it. Now that the price has flexed down to 75 percent, and under 
that program prices are due to flex up this year, this same group is fighting 
now for a 60 to 90 percent program. This, though the majority of the farmers 
cannot understand how lowering their prices will help their net income. 

9. There is not sufficient time for House and Senate to have full hearings, 
get legislation passed in both Houses, conference committee: agreement, Presi- 
dent’s signature, and distribution of the information to States, counties, and 


farms in time for this year’s crop, without doing grave injustice to many, many 
thousands of cotton producers. 
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10. Cotton producers and farmers in general are paying the highest prices in 
history for the things they buy and selling their commodities at a very low price, 
thus causing a drastic reduction in their purchasing power. This has been 
going on for several years. Certainly, one of the main causes of our present 
recession is the greatly reduced purehasing power of the farmers, and unless 
something is done to improve this situation it can drag us into a real depression. 

11. It is most important that we get a long range cotton program passed for 
1959. Should we fail I feel certain that we would run into a shortage of quality 
eotton for 1959 and 1960. I am of the opinion that efforts to put through a pro- 
gram for 1958 at this time will definitely hurt our chances of getting a long range 
program passed. 

12. I am firmly of the opinion should legislation be passed by the Congress, 
changing the 1958 cotton program the President would veto it. The President 
would certainly be in a strong position with a veto message; that this legislation 
would place the administration in the untenable position of first, breaking the 
contract with the farmers; second, using tax money to take cotton acreage out of 
production ; third, giving producers additional acreage to grow more cotton, when 
there is a surplus of 8.6 million bales. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Symineton. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Talmadge, would you like any comments from Mr. Woolley 
about that ? 9 3590 

Senator Tatmaper. If he cares to comment on it, I think it would 
be interesting for the record. 

Mr. Woortry. Well, I have no particular comments to make, other 
than that Mr. Wingate, as everybody knows and has been put in the 
record, is the past president of the Georgia Farm Bureau. He is held 
in high esteem by everyone in the Farm Bureau and, I am sure, by 
people on the Hill that are acquainted with him. This is his point 
of view with respect to this subject, and it just happens to be that it 
differs with the point of view that the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration has taken. 

That is, generally, the American Farm Bureau Federation takes 
the position that we should have an increase in the production of cot- 
ton in 1958 in order to supply the necessary qualities and in order 
not to undermine the market. Mr. Wingate has a separate point of 
view, to which he is certainly entitled. We respect his opinion. 

Senator Tatmaper. Thank you. 

Senator Symrneton. Thank you, Senator. 

Thank you, Mr. Woolley. 

Senator Gore, it is a privilege to have you here, sir. 

Senator Gore. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Symineron. We welcome you to the committee, Senator. 

Senator Young, if you approve, we will hear Senator Gore as the 
next witness on this matter. 

Senator Youne. I do not know anyone I would rather hear, myself. 
Senator Symrneron. I would like to agree to that. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ALBERT GORE, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF TENNESSEE 


Senator Gore. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee : 

The objective of any farm program must be to provide a reasonable 
opportunity for the farmer to prosper—reasonably prosper. Meas- 
ured by this standard our present program is inadequate, and we cer- 
tainly cannot allow the situation to stabilize as it is. 
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Today, at this hearing, we are particularly concerned with the cotton 
farmer. This, of course, does not indicate that conditions in other seg- 
ments of agriculture are not also serious. 

Plagued for a number of years by mounting costs, declining acreage, 
and declining prices, the cotton farmer has found it increasingly afi 
cult merely to stay in business. Indeed, many have found it impossible 
to do so, During the 1957 crop year there was added to these factors 
the effects of the extremely adverse weather conditions which brought 
serious crop failure to the cotton farmer in Tennessee and the South- 
eastern States generally, including the southern part of Missouri. 
Both yield and quality were substantially below average, and in some 
instances the crop failure was total. As a consequence, we are faced 
with disaster conditions in many areas. 

Many cotton farmers now find themselves without the wherewithal 
to produce a crop for 1958. The Department of Agriculture has 
authorized emergency FHA loans in some sections, and this committee 
has under consideration legislation which would otherwise assist the 
farmers in securing credit that otherwise would not be available. If 
the extension of credit is to be meaningful, however, we must give to 
the farmer some reasonable opportunity to pay off whatever loans may 
be granted him. 

he conditions faced by Tennessee cotton farmers have been made 
even worse, if that be possible, by the uncertainties surrounding the 
administration of our farm program. The Agriculture Department 
opened the acreage reserve portion of the soil bank for applications 
without having allocated available funds. It is understandable that 
very poor crop conditions last year made many farmers want to par- 
ticipate in this program. It became obvious even to the Department 
after 2 or 3 days that the program would be tremendously over- 
subscribed. 

I would like to relate to the committee an incident which, I was 
told, happened at Ripley, Tenn. The announcement was made that 
the sign up, so to speak, for the program would begin at 8 o’clock on 
a given morning. About nightfall the night before, the line began 
to form. One sturdy fellow was first in line at the door, but along late 
in the night he began to get sleepy. He tied his arm to the door with 
his belt so that he could take a nap without someone displacing him 
in the line. 


That illustrates, I believe, the desperation of farmers in their 
present plight. 

The Department, after 2 or 3 days, suspended the program and 
then got around to allocating funds. Then it washed its hands of 
the confusion and the difficulty and the inequity and unfairness, 
by advising the State committee that it was its responsibility to de- 
cide how the inadequate amount of funds would be oa and 
allotted. The State committee, in Tennessee at least, has undertaken 
to allocate funds on a first-come, first-served basis. Many farmers 
who thought they had a contract find they do not have. Others who 
thought, by Government announcement, that they would have an 
opportunity to participate in the program are now foreclosed com- 
pletely of the opportunity. 

Furthermore, Tennessee was, as you know, selected as a guinea pig 
State for the program, and farmers were asked to make offers to 
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place their entire farms in the soil bank. There was a lot a ballyhoo 
about this program and many farmers were led to believe that an 
ei tunity to make a contract with their Government existed. Many 
mitted offers, but the Department rejected all of them. So this pro- 
am, too, for them has come to nothing. Uncertainty and confusion 
ave added to the problems of Tennessee farmers which were already 
almost insurmountable. 

And so we are faced with an emergency situation. We must give 
the farmers an opportunity to get their heads above the water, ‘and 
many are now struggling to keep it there. And, furthermore, we 
must take action that will insure an adequate supply of quality cotton 
to meet the demands of both domestic and foreign markets. The 1957 
cotton crop was 21% million bales below the estimate, Of that which 
was harvested only 56 percent was Strict Low Middling or better in 
grade. This compares to a normal of about 73 percent. Competent 
persons estimate that, based upon normal yields with present acreage 
allotments, we will be short about 4.4 million bales of Strict Low 
Middling cotton unless some action is taken. 

So far as I know, all associated with the cotton industry are agreed 
that something should be done to improve the supply situation for 
quality cotton. The only way in which the shortage can be avoided 
is by growing more cotton. That means an increase in acreage allot- 
ments. I urge this committee to give favorable consideration to the 
authorization of a reasonable increase in acreage, on a temporary 
basis, for the 1958 crop. An acreage increase of 25 percent to 30 
percent in individual farm allotments, applicable across the board, 
is needed. 

Such an increase will insure that a more nearly adequate supply of 
quality cotton will be available, thus preserving domestic and foreign 
markets. The sorely pressed cotton feaas will have an opportunity 
to partially restore his position. Lastly, such action would be a 
stimulant to the economy of cotton-producing areas. I would remind 
this committee that the serious situation in which the cotton farmer 
finds himself is immediately reflected in the smaller towns in the area 
and has already had serious impact upon the economic activity in 
larger communities. Increased cotton acreage would do muc h to 
assist In reversing the serious sag in economic activity. 

I just flew in from Tennessee. There was a meeting of mayors in 
the northwestern section of Tennessee last night, and I wanted to read 
you what the mayor of Humboldt, Tenn., Mayor L. D. Nowell, had 
to say: 

In Tennessee we have a deep recession. In my part of west Tennessee folks 
eall it, correctly, a depression. Many of our people are out of work, cold, and 

hungry. 

I was in Chicago at a meeting also yesterday, and to illustrate that 
the farmer cannot alone long be depressed and that when the small 
towns begin to suffer economic letdown—eventually it reaches large 
cities, even metropolitan areas such as Chicago—in the Chicago Daily 
News in Chicago yesterday afternoon I read this headline—“Bread- 
line Grows Bigger This year.” The article quotes various people who 
are standing in line. One man says: “Y es, I ate yesterday morning.” 
It was 28 hours later, says this article, written by Mr. Miller Davis. 
And the scene was a block- long breadline, the men four abreast, in 
front of the Pacific Garden Mission at 630 State Street. 
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He quotes another man: “I used to make $120 a week, then things 
got bad”; and so forth. A Mr. Condit Kuhns, 48, a former ware- 
houseman, muttered, “I’m just hungry. I’m not too proud to admit 
it.” He gritted, “I have 2 cents in my pocket after paying 70 cents 
for a flop last night.” 

The operator of the mission, a Mr. Harry Saulner, is quoted as 
saying, “We have beds only for 90 men, so the rest, about 170 each 
night, must sleep on the floor. A lot of these people are fine-type 
men, not bums, and they just can’t find jobs, even menial jobs.” 

So, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, it is not only 
the county-seat towns in the agricultural area that are feeling the 
pinch. Most of our serious economic slumps have been, as the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the House Agriculture Committee said so 
ably a few days ago, “Farm led and farm fed.” 

This committee has before it the legislation which I think would 
help to bolster the agricultural economy. I request your earnest and 
early consideration. 

All of these factors point to increased acreage as the most appro- 
priate remedy for the emergency conditions of the 1958 crop year. 

Senator Symineron. Will the Senator yield at that point for an 
observation ? 

Senator Gore. Yes. 

Senator Symineron, I would like to congratulate the Senator on 
his interest and knowledge of what is going on in this country. He 
and I have comparable problems in our States. For some time many 
of us who have had experience in industry have been apprehensive 
nbout the Department of Agriculture’s position that these people 
should get off the farms and go into the cities and get jobs. In the 
cities of St. Louis and Kansas City in the last. few weeks, unemploy- 
ment has grown from 3 to 9 perment. And therefore it is hard to 
see why people would hire relatively unskilled people, who had been 
forced off the farms, in place of skilled people when they are letting 
those skilled people off. 

For many years I have been apprehensive about what the distin- 
guished Senator just said, that depressions in this country have been 
invariably “farm bred and farm fed.” The large cities are now be- 
ginning to feel what the small cities felt before as the result of a 
decline in farm income. 

And it seems to me that anything that we can do to help get more 
buying power and therefore more reasonable prosperity in the agri- 
cultural economy would be at least as stimulating as anything else 
we can do to reverse the current recession. 

I thank the Senator for letting me interrupt him to make those 
remarks. 

Senator Gore. Well, I agree with the distinguished chairman. I 
think something very untoward has happened and is happening to 
America when the small homestéad farmer faces liquidation and is 
being forced by the pressure of economic circumstances and necessi- 
ties to leave the farm. 

I sat beside a very distinguished civic leader at a club at which 
I spoke in Chicago yesterday. He made the remark that a large 
percentage of the business leaders, the professional leaders and the 
civic leaders of the city of Chicago came from the rural areas. I 
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have heard that said of other cities of America. The rural area of 
America is a wellspring of strength and replenishment of population, 
not only population but vigorous population. I repeat, it is an un- 
toward development in America to force the farm family out of busi- 
ness. I do not know what the latest statistics are; I believe upward 
of a million were forced to leave the farm last year, is that correct! 

Senator Symineron. A million 8 hundred thousand farm people. 

Senator Gore. I think that is tragic. I know that people advocate 
that the marginal farmer go into industry. There is but limited op- 
portunity for a 50-year-old so-called marginal farmer in industry. 
If we force him off the farm, he is apt to do as I had read here—grit 
his teeth, stamp his feet in the zero weather to keep up the circulation, 
and find himself in the relief line. I think that a better opportunity 
can be provided and that these people are entitled to a better oppor- 
tunity in America than that. 

Now, I realize that there is a ee in authorizing 
increased acreage while we have a soil bank program, one of the ob- 
jectives of which is to reduce acreage. The soil bank, as you know, 
was authorized 2 years ago, and the emergency conditions now faced 
by the cotton farmer were not then anticipated. As I have already 
said, at least insofar as Tennessee is concerned, the soil bank has not 
been and is not now the answer. It has some merits for use in par- 
ticular circumstances. I realize, too, that contractual rights have ac- 
crued to farmers, or at least to some of them, under the acreage reserve 
program, and I am not suggesting that these be voided. I undertake 
to fulfill my own contracts, even though some of them are sometimes 
not so good. I would not want to see our Government void its con- 
tracts, either. 

I do believe, however, that each farmer who has signed an acreage- 
reserve contract should be given the option of withdrawing from that 
program if additional acreage is authorized by the Congress. 

While the emergency situation primarily involves the 1958 crop 
year, I believe it would be unrealistic for the Congress to ignore con- 
ditions which will be present for 1959. In 1956 certain amendments 
to the basic agricultural law affecting cotton were adopted. ‘The par- 
ticular amendments to which I have reference were sponsored by the 
distinguished junior Senator from Mississippi and others interested in 
the cotton farmer. I was one of the sponsors. These amendments 
were made applicable for only the 1957 and 1958 crop years. Unless 
action is taken by the Congress, they will not apply to the 1959 crop. 

The first of these amendments provided that the national cotton 
acreage allotment should be pegged at not less than the 1956 allotment. 
The second was designed to preserve historical patterns and prevent 
acreage losses from shifts in history between States. The third pro- 
vided additional acreage to make possible a 4-acre minimum cotton 
allotment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is because of the circumstances to which you and I 
have already alluded that I have long advocated a minimum below 
which we should not cut the productive opportunity of a small farmer. 
How any farmer can have more than a bare economic existence on 4 
acres of cotton is beyond me, even with the best of soil and the best of 
crop conditions. 

The distinguished junior Senator from Mississippi, on February 6 
placed into the record some statistics which pointed up the value of 
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these amendments and the reasons why they should be extended. We 
might as well face the fact that, unless the first of these amendments 
is extended, we will face a national allotment of some 13 to 14 million 
acres next year. The cotton farmer simply could not withstand so 
sharp a reduction in his acreage. If we approve the increased acreage 
on an emergency basis for this year, as Sellare we should, without 
extending these necessary amendments, we will only have postponed 
action on a more serious problem. 

The Department of Agriculture has estimated that the cotton 
carryover as of next August 1 will be about 814 million bales. As 
you know, this equals only about 1 year’s domestic supply, to say 
nothing of the demands of our export market. The presently esti- 
mated 1958 crop is about 1 million bales less than estimated consump- 
tion. If we have a normal year the carryover could be expected to 
even smaller on August 1, 1959. If we have a crop failure similar to 
that of 1957, we could easily find ourselves with a serious shortage, 
not only of quality cotton, but of any kind of cotton. As far as I am 
concerned, a carryover equal or slightly higher than that estimated 
for next August 1 is necessary to preserve adequate stocks. 

I believe this committee cheuka consider amending the formula 
under which marketing quotas are determined so as to allow for a 
larger carryover. Pending such action, I certainly feel it would be 
wise to continue cotton acreage for 1959 at a level not less than that 
now authorized for the 1958 crop. 

I am sure this committee is mindful of the fact that planting time 
is almost here. If action is to be effective, it must be taken speedily. 
Accordingly, I urge the committee to act as promptly as the require- 
ments of due deliberation will permit. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the privilege of testifying here. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you very much, Senator Gore. As 
usual, you have been very constructive in your approach to these 
matters. And if the Chair may say so, respectfully, I think this is 
as fine a statement as has been presented to the committee in these 
hearings. 

Senator Young, have you any questions ? 

Senator Youne. No, I have not, thank you. A very good state- 
ment. 

Senator Gore. Thank you. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you, Senator. 

Gentlemen, it is now 25 minutes after 12. Mr, Storey, you have a 
plane to catch, have you not? 

Mr. Srorey. Yes, sir; in the early part of the afternoon, Senator. 

Senator Symineron. We will run to a quarter of 1. Do you feel 
that you will be through by a quarter of 1? 

Mr. Srorry. Yes, sir. I will be very brief. 

Senator Symineron. Will you come up here, please ? 

Mr. Storey is one of the leading cotton farmers of my State. We 
welcome you to this hearing, and we will be very glad to have you 
give any testimony you care to at this time. 

M as rorEY. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I shall be very brief in my 
remarks. 

Senator Symrneton. Take your time, and let the record show that, 
in addition to being a citizen of Missouri, Mr. Storey is the former 
president of the American Cotton Producers Association. 
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STATEMENT OF A. L. STOREY, MISSOURI COTTON PRODUCERS 
ASSOCIATION, CHARLESTON, MO. 


Mr. Srorey. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that I am represent- 
ing the Missouri Cotton Producers Association in this hearing today. 
I would like to make two observations, primarily, with reference to 
the question before the committee at the present time. 

First, I would like to say that the primary interest of the people 
whom I represent, the cotton producers that I represent, is for an 
increase in cotton acreage for the year 1958. We think that this is 
of more importance than any other single issue to the economy and the 
agriculture of the section of our State at the present time. 

The second thing, Mr. Chairman, is the matter of urgency in effect- 
ing this legislation, to get it through Congress as quickly as possible. 
I say that for several reasons, mainly because planning in the lower 
Rio Grande Valley is underway at the present time. And another 
reason is because of the soil-bank situation which has been brought 
to light in the hearings here today and yesterday, we feel that if an 
increase in the cotton acreage could be brought about in 1958, it would 
have a great tendency for many of the cotton farmers that have signed 
up or have requested contracts in the acreage reserve of the soil bank 
to withdraw from it. If cotton acreage allotments are increased for 
1958, many producers would prefer to withdraw from the soil bank 
and produce that added acreage of cotton. 

Now, I realize, Mr. Chairman, that there are several different bills 
or programs for legislation along this line. And I just want to say 
this, that the people of my State do have a preference in the type of 
legislation of one of these programs. However, the primary thing of 
importance is any type of program or legislation that can be put 
through immediately, in time to get this acreage for 1958, we think 
it. is all important, inasmuch as it is the figures and the facts and 
statistics that have been presented here yesterday by the National 
Cotton Council and the figures that I understand will be presented 
here later today by the American Cotton Manufacturers Institute. I 
want to say that we have explicit confidence in those gentlemen and 
in the figures that they will present. 

We frankly are quite amazed and at a loss to understand the position 
that the Department of Agriculture has taken in this situation, be- 
cause we feel like that unless we get some relief in the form of added 
acres for 1958, that we stand a very good chance to completely wreck 
our export situation, our export program, which the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi and other members of this committee and 
this subcommittee worked so hard to put into effect during the past 
year and which has been so successful in stopping the expansion of 
foreign production of cotton and meeting the competition of synthetics 
that to come up in 1958 with a shortage of the proper qualities of 
cotton to live up to the schedule that has been established in the export 
program would invite attention to a possible embargo or curtailment 
of that program in order to maintain our supplies, and better quality 
for domestic, which, of course, we look for first and look to first and 
appreciate most. 

In the opinion of the people whom I represent, Mr. Chairman, it 
could actually place the cotton, the entire cotton industry in a very 
hazardous and dangerous position at the end of another year. 
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I do not think I would care to say any more, other than the fact 
that we urge legislation—the legislation that is under advisement at 
this time. We think both programs are good programs. We think 
that we naturally have a preference for one over the other. But, 
frankly, I want to say this, that I think a combination, that there 
are parts of either 1 of the bills that could be extracted and put into 
a combination of the 2, which could make even a stronger legislative 
program. But the most important thing is the urgency of this com- 
mittee reaching some type of agreement whereby legislation can be 
effected as immediately as possible to get this relief in 1958. 

Senator Symrneron. Thank you, Mr. Storey. 

In order that the committee can fully understand your position, is 
it true that although you believe the Jones bill is the hetene bill of the 
two, the most important thing, in your mind, is additional cotton 
acreage ? 

Mr. Storey. That is right. Very definitely. 

Senator Symineron. And therefore you would much prefer to have 
the Eastland bill than not to have any additional acreage at all, is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Storey. Yes, sir, that is certainly correct. 

I think, in all due respect—and I do have a great deal of respect 
and admiration for the Senator from Mississippi, Senator Eastland, 
who has brought this bill out—I know his motives and his sincerity are 
those of all of us that are so much concerned with this problem. 
However, I have never cared, or the choice part of the Senator’s bill 
has never been as appealing to me as the across-the-board plan. And 
I think by the same token I would like to say that Senator Eastland’s 
bill that does have a resale provision in it is a very important provi- 
sion that should be included in the Jones bill. The Jones bill has, I 
think, incorporated a 25 percent increase in acres, the Eastland bill 
30 percent; and we prefer 30 percent. So by that I mean to say 
that I think if the committee could consider a combination of the two 
bills, that probably a more palatable bill, a bill that would be more 
palatable, not only to Congress but to the Department of Agriculture, 
would be more workable with the cotton producer and at the grass- 
roots. 

Senator Symrncron. The Chair would like to say that he fully 
agrees with the distinguished gentleman from Missouri. I am sure 
that we all especially the senior Senator from Mississippi, are inter- 
ested in all the cotton farmers, large and small, and in trying to do 
the best thing for the cotton farmer. 

I believe it is in order to say that with one exception, every Sena- 
tor or witness before this committee to date has stated that addi- 
tional acreage is vital. 

Mr. Srorry. Yes, sir. And I would like to say this, that I hope 
that the committee will give this matter of additional cotton acreage 
priority treatment in their deliberations, and the people that I repre- 
sent are very hopeful that we can receive some announcement at an 
early date that some action will have been taken on this by the 
committee. 

Senator Symrneton. When I said one exception, I was not refer- 


ring to the Department of Agriculture, because the Department is 
opposed to any increased acreage. 
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The committee will meet this afternoon, and we have as our first 
witness the president of the Texas Farmers Union; then Mr. Jackson, 
the executive vice president of the American Cotton Manufacturing 
Institute; Mr. Sayre, chairman of the agricultural committee of the 
Delta Council, Scott, Miss.; Mr. Smith, National Cotton Council, at 
Buttonwillow, Calif.; Mr. Blair, chairman of the cotton committee, 
California Farm Bureau Federation; and Mr. Everett, from South 
EY aaiy lemen h 1 plans if HM 

any of you gentlemen have ial plans if you will let me 
know, we will try to accommodate we. We hope, caeaatie. to com- 
plete the hearings as soon as possible this afternoon. 

Is there anybody who plans to testify in opposition to additional 
acreage for cotton this year? 

Well, apparently there is not. 

Mr. Evererr. Mr. Chairman, we have to leave on a plane that is 
due out of here at 5 this afternoon. I am Henry Everett, of South 
Carolina. If I could finish around a quarter to 4, somewhere around 
that time, I would certainly appreciate it. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Everett, would it be convenient for you to 
come after the Farmers Union representative ? 

Mr. Everett. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. That would be the second witness this 
afternoon. 

Does anyone else have a time problem ? 

Well, if not, we will recess the hearings until 2:30 this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:38 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to be 
reconvened at 2: 30 p. m., the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Symrneron (presiding). The hearing will come to order. 
Our next witness will be Mr. Alex Dickie, Jr., president of the 

Texas Farmers Union and Mr. John A. Baker. 

You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF ALEX DICKIE, JR., MEMBER, EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, AND PRESIDENT, TEXAS 
FARMERS UNION, BENTON, TEX.; AND JOHN A. BAKER, DIREC- 
TOR, LEGISLATIVE SERVICES, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Dickie. Farmers Union supports the principles of various bills 
introduced by many Senators from the cotton area. We commend to 
your earnest study the proposals along the same lines laid before you 
in these hearings by various representatives of cotton producers. 

Members of your committee are thoroughly familiar with the im- 
plications of the difficult situation of cottongrowers in 1958. 

As you know, the existing situation now stands as follows: 

1. Support program now in effect provides 81 percent of parity-sup- 
port level for those who stay within their acreage allotment. 

2. Marketing quotas are in effect, based on acreage allotments as- 
signed to each farm. : 

3. Acreage reserve of soil bank provides payments for cuts below 
acreage allotment. 
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4. Cotton farmers have indicated a desire to sign up for more acre- 
age reserve payments than the budget under existing con ional 
appropriation allows (spring wheat and corn tanmueb hee one like- 
wise, ear are no funds to obtain by transfer to cotton from wheat 
or corn). 

5. Cotton trade and some farmers claim there is a severe shortage 
of higher grades of cotton to meet domestic and export needs; United 
States Department of Agriculture experts claim shortage is not severe. 
Farmers would, however, like to hold their gains in the export market 
and in the domestic market in competition with synthetics and favor 
more acres if it takes that. 

Suggested solutions for the 1958 emergency have included— 

1. Some have introduced bills providing for an increase appro- 
»riation of funds for the 1958 cotton acreage reserve under the soil 

ank, and in the absence of other action, this should be done. 

2. Others have introduced bills providing for a 25 percent or 
a 30 percent increase in 1958 acreage of cotton; there appears to 
be some justification for such action. Cotton faces not only an 
immediate emergency in 1958, but, also, the need to establish a 
workable long-range program. 

The need for improved cotton legislation is matched by similar 
needs to improve the depressed farm income situation and to solve 
similar adverse conditions of various other farm commodities in re- 
lation to both emergency hold-the-line legislation and longtime 
programs. 

We present for your favorable consideration the following prin- 
ciples that we urge be incorporated in long-range legislation to im- 
prove farm income and within which we feel hold-the-line proposals 
should be considered : 

1. Parity farm income should be the goal. Price parity formulas 
should be replaced by income parity formulas based on the definition 
in existing law. 

2. The best chance farmers have to earn a parity of income is to 
acquire greater control over the price and supply of their commodities, 

3. Farmers need and desire the assistance of Federal programs 
and devices to improve their market position and greatly strengthen 
their bargaining power in commodity markets. 

4. Commodity programs for stronger bargaining power must be 
carefully tailored to the unique needs and characteristics of particular 
groups of economically related commodities, and of separate indi- 
vidual commodities. This is clearly apparent with respect to cotton. 

5. When several individual commodities are closely and econom- 
ically interrelated, such as feed grains and livestock, they should be 
handled within a single integrated commodity-group program. In 
the case of cotton we should not allow the domestic or export market 
price of cotton to get out of line with a proper relationship to the 
market prices of synthetic substitutes. 

6. The several individual-commodity and commodity-group pro- 
grams should be brought together, as your committee contemplates, 
into a comprehensive one package overall system of farm income im- 

rovement legislation and operations. This principle, we feel, should 
be applied to emergency hold-the-line proposals as well as to pro- 
posals of a more comprehensive and longer range nature. 
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7. The law should spell out the specific lower limit of income pro- 
tection below which farm income shall not be permitted to fall. 

8. Workable devices to enable farmers to keep market supplies in 
balance with demand are needed so that the income protection pro- 
gram per se will operate without cost to the Federal Treasury, in 
years of full prosperity and full employment. (Parenthetically, let 
me say, the cotton program would be made self-financing by provisions 
of the Russell-Whitten bill. But your judgment as to its legislative 
feasibility would be better than mine.) 

If a hold-the-line program for the 1958 crop of cotton can be put 
into operation, this will give Congress time to give fuller considera- 
tion to long-range proposals that are now pending before your com- 
mittee and which have broad backing by representatives of cotton 
producers, 

9. Authority to use parity income deficiency, or other compensatory 
payments, in workable combinations with price supporting loans and 
purchases is needed as a safeguard to consumers in periods when mar- 
ket demand drops from growing unemployment owing to economic 
recession or depression and to enable such commodities as cotton to 
compete fairly in the world market and domestically in relation to 
synthetic substitutes. 

10. The several phases of the system of commodity programs should 
be designed to fit the needs of economically adequate family farms but 
should not extend unlimited eligibility to larger-than-family-size 
industrialized agricultural production units. 

11. Safeguards should be provided to prevent destruction of the 
commodity programs by unlimited imports of farm commodities or 
imported products manufactured therefrom at prices less than the 
parity income equivalent level either by import quotas and tariffs 
or preferably by use of parity income deficiency payments, or by a 
combination thereof, as in the case of sugar and wool. 

Senator Jounston. (presiding). In other words, you put on a tariff. 
But the trouble is that there is not much cotton coming in. . You would 
not gather very much from that. 

Mr. Dicxim. No, sir. That would be one of the lesser, but that 
would be one means to add to the revenue. 

Senator Jonnston. But it would be very little that you would col- 
lect there. 

Mr. Dickie. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLenper. We would have about 100,000 bales. 

Senator Jounston. That is the trouble, you see. 

Proceed, I just wanted to bring that out. 

Mr. Dickie. We hope your committee may find it feasible to report 
out and bring to enactment prior to cotton planting time a revised 
1958 cotton program hold-the-line bill along the lines I shall discuss 
in a moment, together with hold-the-line emergency measures for 
other commodities. This will then give you more time to bring to- 
gether a comprehensive all-commodity long-range farm income im- 
provement law including the comprehensive improved cotton pro- 
gram. 

Senator Jonnston. Speaking about cotton, when should a bill be re- 


ported out to really cover and let all of the farmers know about it 
enough in advance to start planting ? 
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Mr. Dickie. That should already have been done in reality, but the 
sooner the better now. 

Senator Jounston. What would you say, 2 weeks or 3 weeks or a 
month from now—what would be the effect, could all of the farmers 
come in, or would it not be too late for some to plant ? 

Mr. Dickie. I would say to the degree that they can. 

Senator Jounston. That they can? 

Mr. Dickie. They ought to be covered. 

Senator Jounston. How would that affect some of the smaller peo- 
ple that have to do their borrowing and have to go and make arrange- 
ments like that? They have to know in advance what they can do. 

Mr. Dickie. I would say that if we approve this bill he will improve 
his position with it—if he can be shown an alternative that it is better 
than what he has now. 

Senator Jounston. It would be necessary for us to know from a leg- 
islative standpoint to give some green light for him to loosen up. 

Mr. Dickie. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounsron. Some might consider it purely an emergency 
and they might not consider it an emergency to let him have it. 

Mr. Dickie. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounsron. Proceed. I just wanted to bring that out. 

Mr. Dickie. One idea that has been advanced for an emergency 
1958 cotton program is to, in effect, establish a system, for 1958, in 
which each individual producer will be given an opportunity to choose 
for himself which he prefers of the three following alternatives: 

1. Higher support level (by combining acreage reserve payment 
and 81 percent support price) in return for cutting acres below his 
allotment (through participation in the cotton acreage revenue). 

2. Take a moderate cut in acres (to his assigned allotment) com- 
bined with moderate supports (81 percent of parity as already an- 
nounced ) or 

3. Take a lower blended average support price of 25 percent more 
acres (by adoption of the Jones bill or a variation thereof). 

Senator Jounston. Could any percentage go into this that wanted 
to, say, 1 or 2 percent or 5 or 10 percent, or any percent ¢ 

Mr. Dickie. Well, it was my understanding that it would be 
available. 

Senator Jounston. To anybody, even if he is just as low as 1 per- 
cent, if the farmers wanted to go into it ? 

Mr. Dickie. Yes, sir. It has been oversubscribed now, as I under- 
stand it on the acreage reserve. 

Senator Jounston. You are speaking of one thing and I am speak- 
ing of another. Under your alternatives you say a higher support 
level here ? 

Mr. Dickie. Yes. 

Senator Jonunsron, Cutting acres below his allotment—that is 
what I had reference to. Could 1 percent or any percent go into that? 

Mr. Dickie. I mean, yes, sir; it would be their option. 

Senator Jounston. Has anyone any idea what percent would go into 
it? Has there been any estimates made of that ? 

a r. Droxus. Not by me. John, can you give him any information 
on that? 

Mr. Baker. As you pointed out a moment ago, Mr. Dickie, the 
existing acreage reserve has already been oversubscribed. The prob- 
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lem is how either to expand the $500 million limitation on acreage 
reserve payments or to provide a program which is later in Mr. 
Dickie’s recommendations which would increase, in effect, the oppor- 
tunity for coe to participate in acreage reserve by giving some of 
those who have already signed up a more favorable option further 
on in the program. 

Senator Ettenper. That No. 1 would be in lieu of cash? 

Mr. Baxer. No. 1 is the combination of the cash payments plus the 
re price. No. 1 isthe existing program, with the acreage reserve. 

enator ExLenver. Would you want a high support price as well as 
reserve acre payments? Is that your idea? 

‘Mr. Baxer. The higher effective support price is, a combination of 
81 percent price support plus the per-pound equivalent of acreage 
reserve payment. It is a different way of expressing the same thing. 

Senator ELtenper. Very well. Thank you. 

Mr. Dickie. One way to accomplish this without additional appro- 
priated funds would be to establish a special emergency loan program 
for cotton farmers. Any cotton farmer eligible for the acreage 
reserve, could obtain a Federal loan equal in amount to the acreage 
reserve payment for which he would be eligible, with a lien on the 
cotton crop. 

Producers who obtained such loan could then be relieved of obliga- 
tion to participate in the acreage reserve and could thus grow cotton 
on what would otherwise be his acreage reserve land. 

This program, if enacted and put into effect, would in effect stretch 
existing cotton soil-bank money to make more people eligible—same 
effect as more funds—— 

Senator Jonnston. What rate of interest do you think he ought 
to pay on this loan? 

Mr. Dickie. A nominal rate. Not as high as the rate at the bank. 

Senator Jonnston. That would be a question that you would have 
to decide or ought to decide. 

Mr. Dicxtr. I would think not more than 3 percent and non- 
recourse—and also increase the actual planted acreage of cotton—same 
effect as passage of Jones bill—but not resulting in raising cotton 
acreage above the already established acreage allotment under the 
marketing quota program. 

We are also encouraged by the growing development of unity of pur- 

ose and action among representatives of farmers. We are gratified 
te the plans and spirit within your committee. We have been privi- 
leged to participate informally in joint efforts and meetings with 
the National Grange and with the American Cotton Associates and 
the 34 or so other individual commodity producer groups of the 
Conference of Commodity Organizations. 

We extend to your subcommittee our full cooperation to develop 
both emergency and longer range cotton income improvements pro- 
~— that can command the broad congressional support required 

or enactment as part of a comprehensive farm income improvement 
bill. 

Senator JouHnston. How many members do you have in the State 
where they grow cotton ? 
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Mr. Dicxte. In Texas we have about 7,500 families. In Oklahoma 
we have about 48,000 families, in Virginia there are 7,500 families, 
and in Arkansas about 15,000. 

I would like to ask, sir, that I be allowed to incorporate in the 
record a part of the resolutions adopted at our last convention as 
it pertains to cotton. 

enator Jounston. We will be glad to have that printed into the 
record. 
(The resolution referred to is as follows :) 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY 54TH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF TEXAS FARMERS UNION, 
DECEMBER 6—7, ABILENE, TEX. 


* * * 
Il. STRONGER BARGAINING POWER FOR FARMERS 





x + 





The basic underlying reason that farmers are seldom able to earn more than 
half of a parity income is their largely defenseless bargaining position in the 
administered-price, and administered-production general economy, which re- 
quires the farmer to sell for what he is offered and to buy at the price that is 
asked of him. We recognize that the strong bargaining power of industry, 
organized labor, and food processors has been acquired by their strenuous efforts 
to expand domestic and export demands and by adjusting market supply of 
commodities and services to effective demand to control prices and maintain 
profits. We feel that farmers must learn to build and use similar devices which 
they can use and operate in self-protection as a workable market proration sys- 
tem of farmer-controlled private and public farm commodity marketing opera- 
tions. We urge our Texas and National Farmers Union fully to explore and 
initiate action to develop ways and means by which farmers can join together 
through farmers union to increase their bargaining power in the market places 
by such means as (1) bargaining cooperatives; (2) building stronger and more 
widespread farm marketing, service, and supply business enterprises, organized 
on a strong, integrated, fully modern basis; and (3) other means by which 
farmers can obtain and use the kind of control over the market supply and price 
of their products that other segments of the economy already have. 


Ill. FARM INCOME IMPROVEMENT THROUGH LEGISLATION TO PROVIDE STRONGER FARM 
BARGAINING POWER 


Farmers need stronger economic and political bargaining power to balance 
their position with respect to the generally administered-price and administered- 
production nonfarm economy to which they sell at the prices offered, and from 
which they buy at the prices asked, and in regard to their equitable access to 
governmental protection and services. 

Federal farm policy should be improved to enable farmers to have stronger 
bargaining power and a less disadvantaged position in the total economy. To do 
this requires extensive improvement in existing Federal laws, by means of 
amendments that would : 

(1) Transform Farmers’ Home Administration into an effective yardstick 
family farm credit agency that will make available to family farmers, unable 
to obtain credit from other sources on reasonable terms, all forms of needed 
credit such as the following types of loans: Regular and emergency production; 
intermediate ; long-term, subsistence, farm housing ; timber production ; and loans 
for cooperative purchasing and marketing facilities and membership fees. 

(2) Revitalize and expand more rapidly the crop-insurance program by res- 
toration in counties from which it has been recently withdrawn and elimination 
of administrative and experimental costs from premiums paid by farmers. 

(3) Improve effectiveness of old-age and survivors insurance program as 
applied to farmers to include provision for a predrought base period for caleu- 
lating farm income for retirement purposes. 

(4) Provide supplemental income improvement programs for particularly low 
income farm families in depressed rural areas as recommended by the Family 
Farm Subcommittee of the United States House Committee on Agriculture. 

(5) Amend existing Federal farm price support and related programs into a 
comprehensive system of workable commodity market proration programs simi- 
lar to those used by the petroleum industry and supplemental policies that will 
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provide full parity of income protection for the family farm production of all 
farm commodities through giving farmers greater control over the market supply 
and price of their products with adequate safeguards for consumers. (A family 
farm is an agricultural production unit that can be operated by a typical full- 
time farm operator family that furnishes most of its own labor.) The volume 
of farm marketings can feasibly be adjusted to effective demand in a way that 
will improve farm income. The key is in the fact that reducing market supply 
will raise farm prices by a higher percentage than the reduction in volume of 
marketings. This is true for most commodities and commodity groups handled 
individually ; and the ratio of price increase to reduced market supply is even 
greater for farm commodities as a whole. Government purchases and non- 
resource loans should be used to iron out seasonal gluts, and when specific known 
outlets are in sight; but primary reliance for farm income protection against a 
drop in demand should be placed upon a system that will allow market prices 
to drop to supply and demand levels and if such farm prices were lower than the 
price goal the difference would be made up to the farmer by means of parity 
income deficiency payments. The needed system of farm commodity market 
supply adjustment and price improvement should include: 

(a) Individual-commodity market proration goals.—Such programs as market- 
ing agreements and orders, individual-commodity marketing goals, marketing 
quotas, marketing premium payments, stabilization funds, and similar private 
and public individual-commodity operations, adapted to the needs and economic 
characteristics of the different commodities, through which farmers producing 
each commodity would acquire the right and the power to cooperate with each 
other determined through referendums or other democratic methods, privately 
or through Government programs, to balance market supply of the commodity 
with effective demand at a price that would return a parity of income to farmers 
by means of enforced marketing restrictions or by surplus removal operations 
with private and public funds or both methods in combination. Marketing quotas 
and allotments should be expressed in pounds and bushels, not acres marketing 
except where otherwise provided in this program. 

(b) All-commodity market proration goals.—Establishment and operation of a 
compulsory all-commodity farm marketing goal and voluntary conservation acre- 
reserve for all farms and commodities with payments per acre based on individ- 
volume of all farm marketings to effective demand at parity income equivalent 
prices. Fee for overquota sales should be equal to at least 75 percent of price 
goals. The Soil Bank Act should be amended to provide a conservation acreage 
reserve for all farms and commodities with payments per acre based on individ- 
ual farm production history or normal production capacity in case of abnormal 
conditions with payment equal to yield times the price goal. Each farmer would 
be required to place in the reserve without payment, an acreage equal to that 
diverted from production of supported crops. Pasture and native hay should be 
made eligible for inclusion in the conservation acreage reserve. Provisions for 
protection of tenants should be strictly enforced. 

(c) Parity income formulas.—Use of the parity farm income provisions of 
existing legislation (sec. 301 (a) (2); 7 U.S. C. 1281) to replace price parity 
formulas as the basis for measuring the effectiveness of farm commodity price 
and income improvement programs so that we will have a 36-inch yardstick 
instead of a 19-inch yardstick. The price goal should provide for a parity of 
return on farm investment and a parity return to operator and family labor. 

(d) Administered by farmers.—Placing the control and administration of gov- 
ernmental as well as private farm income and commodity price improvement pro- 
grams in the hands of farmers themselves through Federal, State, county, and 
township farm income improvement boards or committees, elected democratically 
by farmers, established within the United States Department of Agriculture. 

(e) Parity import controls—Automatic fluctuating pariy levei tariff or com- 
pensatory payments or both combined, as in sugar and wool programs, on com- 
peting imports. 

(f) Nationwide REA-type farmer-owned processing plants.—Enactment and 
establishment of a nationwide REA-type program to extend loans and technical 
assistance to farmer-owned and controlled busines senterprises to acquire, or 
build, and operate farm marketing, storage, and processing facilities and services 
to serve as a yardstick to measure the necessity of and to slow down the steadily 
widening gap between prices received by farmers and those paid by consumers. 

(6) Eapanding demand and consumer safeguard.—Establishment of this com- 
modity supply adjustment and price improvement program should be accom- 
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panied by enactment of the following safeguards for consumers, for foreign 
policy, and other purposes : 

(a) National food allotment stamp plan to protect unemployed and other 
low-income consumers ; 

(b) Expanded school-lunch and milk-for-children programs ; 

(c) We agree that farmers should not be allowed to use market supply adjust- 
ments to raise farm prices above the parity income equivalent level ; 

(d) Parity income deficiency payments, rather than market supply reductions, 
should be used to make up for insufficiency of demand resulting from increase of 
unemployment above the frictional minimum. Payments would also be used to 
compensate for forecasting errors and where required by certain commodities, 
such as probably cotton and peanuts, to successfully operate multiple-price plans. 
(We, also, consider parity income deficiency or production payments as the ap- 
propriate manner in which to operate export subsidy and import compensation 
programs, but, lacking the payments, farmers’ only recourse is in parity level 
import controls. ) 

(e) We favor establishment of a national safety reserve or security stockpile 
of storable farm commodities and of storable products of perishables, stored in 
strategic locations and in a volume determined as needed by the President, upon 
advice of the National Security Council and the Administrator of Civil Defense. 

(7) Haepanding exports.—We favor additional international commodity agree- 
ments and an international food and raw materials reserve bank through or in 
connection with which United States export subsidy, expanded Public Law 480, 
point 4, and reciprocal trade agreement programs would largely operate. 

(8) Cotton—(a) We favor setting up a parity income program for cotton 
producers by amending the existing cotton price support program along the 
following lines: 

(1) Allot each cotton producer a marketing quota for domestic United States 
use with return to producer maintained at the parity income equivalent price by 
means of incentive payments to build up market prices to the price goal. The 
domestic marketing quota should be set to equal the volume of cotton that will 
be consumed in the United States at the competitive market price. 

(2) Allot each cotton producer a marketing quota for export with return to pro- 
ducers maintained at the price goal by means of export subsidies. The export 
marketing quota could be set to equal realistic export needs considering world 
conditions and in relation to an International Cotton Agreement, when such is 
set up. 

(b) We ask the repeal of the laws applying the sliding scale to cotton and that 
Congress enact legislation to provide for full income parity protection. We urge 
that basis be established on %-inch Middling cotton, and that Light Spot and 
plus cotton should be considered as separate grades and that they have their in- 
dividual price rate. 

(c) We urge the installation and use of machine sampling devices at all gins 
and exploration of the feasibility of machine grading of cotton. 

(ad) We urge that the Farmers Union promote a more active participation of 
the individual producer in a cotton research and promotion program. 

(e) We are opposed to the proposed plan of increased acreage and reduction 
of price for any farm commodity. 

(f) We recommend that the method of making spot market quotations on all 
qualities of cotton and the system of establishing loan differences for various 
qualities, with particular reference to spotted cotton, be thoroughly studied with 
a view to eliminating present inequities and looking forward to establishing 
a loan base for light spotted cotton and a grade for Light Spots in the official 
spot market quotations. 


Senator Jounston. Are there any questions ? 

Senator E.tenper. No, sir. 

Senator Jounston. We certainly appreciate your information. 
Mr. Dickie. Thank you. I appreciate the opportunity. 
Senator Jounston. Mr. Henry Everett, Summerton, 8S. C. 


STATEMENT OF HENRY EVERETT, SUMMERTON, S. C. 


Mr. Everetr. Mr. Chairman, I am Henry Everett from Summerton, 
S. C., a cotton farmer. I do not represent any organized groups, 
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but I feel I represent a good majority of our farmers in our section 
who share my opinions on the Eastland bill. I am appearing in full 
support of the Eastland bill as an emergency measure. 

enator Jounston. Give us just a little background of yourself, 
as a farmer or what your connections are, just for the record so that 
people reading it will know. 

r. Everett. I operate a cotton farm that has an allotment of 
approximately 500 acres. And of that we rent to tenants about 
half of it, and half of it I farm myself. And, of course, I have other 
small business connections, in this small town in which I live. My 
primary means of support is in my farming operation. That is my 
major interest. 

Senator Ex.enper. You have 250 acres allotted to you and the 
rest to your tenants? 

Mr. Everretr. The allotment, of course, is all in my name, but I 
let the tenants plant the other. I rent it to them for a cash rent. 

Senator Ex.tenper. How much of the land did you put in the 
soil bank ? 

Mr. Everetr. This year, I am limited to $3,000. 

Senator Extenper. You feel it is necessary to grow more cotton? 

Mr. Everett. Yes. 

Senator Exitenper. Why did you put acreage in the soil bank— 
why didn’t you plant it? 

Mr. Everett. From a dollars-and-cents point of view I admit I 
need the payment. The reason for that is I hire everything done. 
I think the payment set up 15 cents a pound on normal production 
and we do not clear 15 cents a pound. If I were offered an alterna- 
tive of getting 30 percent more cotton or participating in the soil 
bank, I would, of course, take the additional acreage. And actually, 
I am not determined as to whether I will leave mine in the soil bank 
or not. 

Senator ELxenper. How can you justify asking for more acres 
when you are taking acres out of cultivation ? 

Mr. Everett. Well, I say—— 

Senator Extenper. That does not add up, you understand. The 
purpose of the soil bank is to reduce the surplus of cotton. Now if 
you need the cotton, why go into the soil bank? 

Mr. Evererr. May I say I have not determined whether I am goin 
to leave mine in there or not. I am of the opinion right now I wi 
take it out because I think cotton will bring enough to warrant taking 
it out. 

Senator Exienper. I think it will bring more. 

Mr. Everett. The possibility is I will take it out. I believe that 
it so. I could not make a positive statement as to that right now. 

Senator Exttenper. All right. Thank you. 

Mr. Evererr. I have no written statement. I made some notes 
here. Aside from the fact that I have some in the soil bank, I think 
that the need for this increased acreage is so grave so that I think 
this emergency legislation is almost imperative. 

The urgency or gravity of the situation is not realized by a ma- 
jority of our cotton farmers and the general public. This is due, 
I think, to a lack of knowledge that they have had to gain from either 
the publications in the newspapers of items related to this statistical 
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figures and things like that. I, myself, did not know it until I had 
been over the matter more carefully. 

If this were known the support for this legislation would be more 
widespread, not only from larger producers and segments of cotton, 
the manufacturers and warehousemen and seed crushers and so forth. 

In short, if we do not have the increased acreage, I think, the farmers 
are going to be in a position of a merchant who advertises and then 
when the customers appear he has no product to offer. That is my 
personal feeling. 

If this increased acreage is given, then the reduction in income to 
the farmers by any reduction in price he may receive should be 
handled either by subsidy or incentive payment or whatever you 
wish to call it. 

I, myself, do not believe that the small farmer is an expendable 
product, so to speak. I do not think he should be driven from the 
land by any bill to increase the acreage, but frankly I think he is 
going to benefit by this bill because if cotton is not made avail- 
able to the manufacturer and they convert to other products or either 
that cotton is raised in other countries and brought in here, then he 
is going to find himself out of business for lack of allotment in com- 
ing years because that is based on your demand. 

Any legislation that would be passed I would, certainly, want to 
see that the small farmer did not take the brunt of the drop in price, 
and I would suggest an incentive payment or subsidy. 

A closer tie to this would be benefits to the unemployment situation. 

Numbers of farmers are leaving the farms for the simple reason 
they are short of funds, they have no money to finance their opera- 
tions. And tied to this bill or somewhere along there, I would like 
to see the money or funds made available on the basis that they could 
get that, that is, your marginal farmer so to speak, who has not the 
collateral at the bank. It would be a loan similar to the emergency 
loans handled by the Farmers’ Home Administration. 

When added acres would be offered there would be a market with- 
drawal from the soil bank acreage, and the primary condition being 
that the recipient of an acreage increase should be required to plant 
all of the allotment. I would, certainly, take mine out. I am not so 
sure yet that I would not. 

Any legislation adopted would be made equally beneficial to all 
producing areas, whether by subsidy or other methods. By this I 
mean that because the farmer resides in an area that has a small pro- 
duction history he is going to require a certain amount to live, and any 
incentive payment, I think, should be made on a scale to benefit him 
the most. You could stop it at a certain level. That would be just 
a suggestion. 

In giving this increase in acreage, when I said something about 
combating unemployment you not only give the farmer himself sonse- 
thing to do, you would help your small-town merchants, your ginner, 
your warelhousemen, and those. 

Now when you take it out of production or the acreage is reduced, 
those fellows are harmed. 

That, I think, would about sum up what I have tosay. I appeared 
here voluntarily to present my side because I did not think we were 
going to be represented from our area by any organized group. I 
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will be glad to answer any questions that you may have to the best of 
my ability. 
Senator Jounston. Are there any questions that you have? 
Senator Ettenper. No more than what I have asked. 
Senator Jounston. We certainly thank you for coming. 
Mr. Evererr. Thank you. 
Senator Jounston. Mr. Robert C. Jackson is our next witness. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT C. JACKSON, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
AMERICAN COTTON MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE 


Mr. Jackson. Mr. Chairman and Senator Ellender, my name is 
Robert C. Jackson. I appear in behalf of American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Institute, which represents a substantial portion of the cot- 
ton manufacturing industry of this country. 

Mr. Chairman, let me make it clear in the beginning that I am au- 
thorized to speak today only regarding a program for 1958. My com- 
ments in no way reflect a position or a plan for dealing with a long- 
range program for cotton. We understand you will be considering 
that subject later, and we shall appreciate the opportunity to be heard 
then. 

This textile industry, which depends upon the American cotton crop 
for its supply, is seriously concerned about what is certain to be a 
shortage of the qualities of cotton necessary to meet domestic and 
export requirements in 1958 and 1959. We have checked this with a 
pretty wide cross section of the industry, people located in all of the 
areas of the textile production and people producing a wide variety of 
fabrics and such. Based on their own experiences, on their evaluation 
of the situation and particularly on the experience of their cotton ex- 
perts, their cotton buyers, they are fully convinced and, I think, unani- 
mously so, that this goes over the potential of a very serious situation 
which we shall try to document a little here. 

This impending shortage is not a fancy of anybody’s imagination ; 
it is a mathematical certainty. Under even the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, it is going to create a grave problem for many American 
mills before the 1958 crop becomes available. 

And unless there is a substantial increase in acreage and production 
above the currently indicated level for this year, the shortage will 
become catastrophic by mid-1959, with every segment of the American 
cotton industry—from the farmer through the textile manufacturer— 
suffering financial and market losses that cannot be recovered. Fur- 
thermore, if there should be any sort of national emergency during 
this period, we would find cotton failing in its responsibility to the 
Nation. 

As you will recall we went into the last war with a very substantial 
wirplus of cotton, and I think we all appreciate the fact that what we 
considered at one time to be a surplus turned out to be a great blessing 
to the Nation, because we were able to meet our requirements. 

You will recall that immediately after the war, it took all of the 
production we would get for a while to build our stocks back up. 

We do have an entirely different situation now and should there 
arise an emergency we would face we think some very serious problems 
in providing military and civilian requirements. 
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Faced with the existing situation, it is impossible for us to under- 
stand why the Department of Agriculture is not out in front on this 
problem doing everything that it can to save cotton from ——- 
this unnecessary setback. If we want to preserve both domestic an 
export markets, there seems to be no immediate solution except to 
increase acreage and production in 1958. 

The next page or so of my testimony deals with the table and chart 
that are attached to the back. If I have your permission I will just 
skip that portion and instead get a large chart here and refer to it 
for just a minute. 

Senator Jounsron. You may proceed as you see fit. 

Mr. Jackson. Thank you. 

(The chart referred to is on p. 455.) 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Chairman, this chart reflects the total supply 
of cotton for each year beginning with the crop year August 1, 1954, 

carrying through the current crop year which is here, and projecting 
to the beginning of the next crop year which comes August 1 of this 
year. 
’ These figures over here represent millions of bales in the total 
supply. 

The. pink portion represents the colored cotton that is in the total 
supply. This is all based on USDA figures. This is the other color 
they refer to. Those are the grays, tinges, and so forth. 

This blue portion of the chart is the spotted cotton that is in the 
total supply. 

And the white portion of the chart, all of this, is the white cotton 
that is in the total supply. 

Senator Jonnston. How does the blue and gray there increase as 
it comes down during the year 1957? Is there more cotton coming in 
of that grade? 

Mr. Jackson. This gray portion is not related to the chart. 

Senator Jounsron. What about the spotted, where do you say the 
spotted cotton is? 


Mr. Jackson. This the total supply from here down. Here’s what 
hi appened. 


Senator ELLenNpDER. State the number of bales when you refer to the 
chart. 

Senator Jounsron. What I am speaking of is, you say, August 1957 
there. Now, then, I notice you keep increasing so far as amount is 
concerned of that kind of cotton until you get to 1958—after you get 
over to 1958, where is that cotton coming from ? 

Mr. Jackson. Here is what is happening. You are getting a build- 
up of the poorer qualities, you see, but you are getting a decrease, a 
very sharp decrease from August 1 last year to August 1 of this year 
in the white cottons. 

Senator Jounston. What I am speaking about is this: From here 
to here, when you come back up here, of course, you started out with 
this line, the way it runs, this space here, I mean—that would draw it 
this way. How does that spread that way as it goes? 

Mr. Jackson. Maybe I can explain it this way. 

Senator ELLenper. It reduces the white cotton ? 

Mr. Jackson. Here is what happens. Right here, on August 1, 
1957, which was the beginning of this current crop year, we had 11 
‘million bales of cotton of which about 1 million bales was other colors. 
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And then from here to here, that is 1144, 2144, and 314 million bales 
for the spotted, and then 814 million bales from there to here was 
white cotton. That was at the beginning of this current crop year. 
Based on the estimate of total production for the 1957 crop, some of 
which is still being ginned, and based on an estimated offtake of 13 
million bales domestic consumption plus exports and then based on an 
estimated quality disappearance, identical with the experience in 
1956, we anticipate that by August 1 of this current year, we will lack, 
on that set of assumptions, 20,000 bales of having enough white cotton 
to meet domestic and export requirements. 

I want to make it clear at this point that some argument can be 
made about the percentage of offtake of these high qualities. 

Last year the offtake was 86 percent white cotton for domestic con- 
sumption and exports. Obviously, we are not going to have an 86 
percent offtake of white cotton this year when 86 percent isn’t avail- 
able. I mean the cotton is just not in the picture. So there is going 
to be some down-grading. There will be some substitution. 

Also, we have to recognize the fact that the 86 percent was an ab- 
normally high figure because of the large quantities of cotton that 
came out of the Government loan for the export program. 

As you will recall, the domestic shipper had the privilege of sub- 
stituting a lot of high-quality cotton that went into domestic con- 
sumption as well as export. 

But we do think that it would be extremely difficult for the offtake 
of quality cotton to drop more than about 10 percent below where 
it was in 1956. And even if it dropped 10 percent it would add only 
about 6 to 8 hundred thousand bales of white cotton to the August 
1958 supply, and, as we know, for domestic consumption and export, 
that is considerably less than a month’s requirement. 

Bearing in mind that the new cotton crop does not produce any 
adequate quantities until along in late October and November, I think 
it is pretty obvious somewhere in there we will have a very tight 
squeeze. There just isn’t going to be enough white cotton to go 
around during this period from August until the new crop is freely 
available along about November. 

And then, bearing in mind another point, Senators, this 800,000 
bales, assuming that we did have that, instead of a deficit here, that 
cotton could not possibly be distributed equally among all of the 
hundreds of different textile mills in the country. Some mills would 
have a lot more than others. 

I think it is clearly indicated that along about June of this year, 
perhaps as early as late May, some mills in this country are going to 
be badly squeezed on white cotton. 

Getting back to this thing of substitution just a moment, Senator, 
I know you used to be in the cotton textile business and you know a 
lot more about it, in many respects, than I do. 

Senator Extenper. You mean asa worker ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. Even in the 8 years I have been working for 
the mills there has been a very decided change that has taken place 
in the quality consumption of cotton. The trend has been upward 
through the years. 

At one time it was down as low as 65 percent. It has gradually 
been going upward until it has leveled off now, until last year around 
75, 76 percent—that is the percentage of Strict Low Middlings and’ 
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better—was consumed by the textile mills in relation to their overall 
consumption. And there are some reasons it has built up to that high 
level. 

To begin with, cotton has lost about a million bales of domestic 
consumption in the past few years. It is a tragic thing but it is true. 
That is the product of about 2 million spindles. 

The best we can calculate it, much of our loss in consumption has 
been in the heavier goods, the coarser goods. We have actually 
strengthened our position in some of the finer goods. But we have lost 
heavily in industrial markets to synthetics and other materials such 
as paper and plastics. That means we are consuming relatively a 
higher proportion of good cottons than we used to. 

This is another factor. 

Senator ELLeNpER. How about production of cotton—has the best 
quality increased ? 

Mr. Jackson. No, sir. As a matter of fact, I think the standard 
has been slightly in the other direction. 

Senator ELLENpER. Don’t you think that the Department of Agri- 
culture has been a little backward in not developing new programs 
to produce better cotton ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. I think that, perhaps, the whole industry, and I am 
certain the Department, too, has been negligent in not placing greater 
emphasis on quality. I do think that there is an increased awareness 
in the whole industry now of the importance of quality and this 
current situation has sort of —— 

Senator Jounston. Where do you find the imperfect cotton coming 
from? That is important. 

Senator ELLenper. That is a good question. 

Mr. Jackson. Well, Senator, there are certain areas of the country, 
I think, that historically have produced lower qualities than others. 
Certain areas in the West have produced lower qualities. But we 
used to have a demand for that. We used to sell a lot of that cotton 
in export. But now all of the foreign mills, since the war, have put 
in new machinery, have gotten much better machinery. And their 
demand is for a much better quality. And they are not interested in 
buying from us these low qualities any more in anything like the same 
proportion. 

Senator Jounston. Do you know what States grow that? 

Mr. Jackson. A lot of it is grown in Texas—well, in certain areas 
of Texas—some have high quality production in Texas, too. There 
are areas of Oklahoma. And then there are areas all around the 
country that off and on hit bad qualities. 

Then on top of that there is a movement toward mechanization, 
of course. And mechanical harvesting is resulting in that. It is really 
quite a shocking thing when we see that here we are building up—— 

Senator Jounston, Just one other question. Regarding the harvest- 
ing, how is it affecting the raising of cotton ? 

Mr. Jackson. The mechanical harvesting—some of the producers 
could give you a lot more accurate information than I could—but I 
think that it is generally considered that harvesting with the mechani- 
cal cottonpickers lowers the cotton a grade or two. 

Senator Jonnstron. That is just because of the foreign substance, 
isn’t it? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Jounston. Isn’t it true, though, that the mills today have 
methods by which they take out that foreign substance ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes,sir. They can take out a lot of it. 

Senator Jonnston. It does not affect the staple and length of the 
staple or the color of the cotton at all ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounstron. Very little effect on the color. 

Mr. Jackson. Here is what happens. In an effort to offset me- 
chanical harvesting we are going in for much more ginning of cotton 
than we used to. We have added all sorts of cotton gins. You re- 
member you used to put in a gin for fifteen or twenty-five thousand 
dollars. Some new ones are costing a quarter of a million, with vast 
overhead in cleaning and heating machinery. In some instances the 
character of the cotton is being affected by ginning processes. 

If there are no further questions about the chart I will proceed 
with the paper. 

Senator Jounston. Are there any further questions ? 

Senator EL.itenper. No. 

Mr. Jacxson. In other words, United States mills and exporters 
face the prospect of coping with a carryover of cotton unsuitable for 
markets demanding good quality cotton textile products. 

In discussing this shortage of quality cotton with various indi- 
viduals, we hear it said frequently there is no need to worry, that the 
mills can substitute and use lower quality cottons. 

They are going to do some of it, as I have just indicated, and they 
will be forced to do more of it than they would otherwise. 

It so happens in this room are two textile manufacturers who just 
came in. I didn’t know they were going to be here. One is from 
your State, Mr. Sam Swint and Mr. William Lott. I might say Mr. 
Swint and Mr. Lott are officials of the first textile mills located in 
the South, incidentally today one of the finest textile establishments in 
the world. 

Senator Jounsron. I have been through it. I know what you are 
talking about. 

Mr. Jackson. I don’t know whether it would be appropriate, but 
would it be appropriate to learn from their own experience what they 
can do about substituting? They make a wide variety of textiles. 

Senator Jounston. We will be glad to have them. 

Senator ELtenper. Are they going to testify ? 

Senator Jounston. I donot think they are on the list. 

Mr. Swint, we are glad to see you. Mr. Jackson suggested that 
you might be able to throw some information out here at the present 
time in regard to the grades and so forth. 


STATEMENT OF SAMUEL H. SWINT, PRESIDENT, GRANTVILLE, CO., 
GRANTVILLE, S. C. 


Mr. Swrint. I do not know that I could shed any particular light 
on this subject other than what Mr. Jackson has already said except 
possibly to this extent: I think most of the mills and ourselves, I am 
sure that we have gone just about as far as we can in these substitutions, 
that is, there is a limit to which you can go. 

Senator Jonmnston. Where do you buy it from and when do you 
buy it? 
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Mr. Swint. We, of course, buy as much local South Carolina cotton 
as we can. We start buying as the crop commences to move. As you 
know in South Carolina it commences to move anywhere from the 
middle of August and continues right on through until the peak of the 
movement is through. 

Senator Jounston. You do not have as much trouble there because 
you are right where you have a pretty good staple. 

Mr. Swint. I think that is true. In that neighborhood it is usually 
harvested before the heavy rains and bad weather. 

Senator Jounstron. You are in a good locality to buy good cotton, 
it. is close to you, close by ? 

Mr. Swint. That is right. Of course, you have a problem of whether 
or not you can afford to buy a year’s supply ahead. That is one of the 
difficult problems right now. The better grades, as Mr. Jackson and 
others have been talking about, as I understand it, are working on a 
diminishing basis—they are going to play out and become very acute, 
probably, along toward the end of this cotton year. 

Senator Jounston. Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Swint. Does that cover the point that you had in mind ? 

Mr. Jackson. I think so. 

Mr. Swinv. I think it is well to emphasize that there is a limit to 
which you can go in the lower grades. Since the lower grades can be 
bought at lower prices the mills would take advantage of that to the 
extent that they possibly could. Especially, at a time like this when 
the textile business is not very good, I can assure you. 

Senator Jounsron. The textile mills during the war, of course, were 
making a great deal of coarse goods. 

Mr. Swint. Yes. 

Senator Jounston. At that time, of course, you could use a much 
lower grade cotton easier than you can now when you are making 
much more fine goods. 

Mr. Swint. That is right. 

Senator Jounston. That is what they have been facing for the last 
few years, of course. They have been getting away from that grade 
and going into the other and it has caused the trouble. 

Mr. Swint. Yes. 

Mr. Jackson. Thank you. In the room is Mr. L. H. Hardman, 
president of the American Cotton Manufacturers Institute, a manufac- 
turer of Commerce, Ga. He makes coarse goods, for the most part. He 
used to make bag fabrics altogether but he has lost that market. He 
now makes work cloths, drills, twills, and I asked him a few minutes 
ago what he could do about substituting. He said they had substi- 
tuted to the absolute limit of their ability already, that they were 
forced to on account of their very thin profit position. I think that 
is a major factor throughout the industry. 

The earnings in the textile industry last year were about 2 percent 
based on sales as compared with close to 5 percent for American 
industry generally. So with that sort of a profit picture, I think 
it is obvious that mills were doing what Mr. Swint indicated; that 
is, they already had gone about their absolute limit in utilizing the 
less expensive cotton. 

Senator Exienper. In the substitution that you referred to, how 
short a staple length can they use ? 
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Mr. Jackson. Senator Ellender, depending on what they make. 
Of course, they can go down as low as seven-elghths, but the average 
staple length has moved up considerably because in recent years 
the textile mills have put in high-speed machinery. Over a period 
of the last 15 or 20 years they have put in the high-speed machinery 
and it requires a longer staple cotton. And the average cotton that 
is consumed in this country today is about probably an inch and 
a thirty-second to an inch and a sixteenth as compared with fifteen- 
sixteenths not too many years prior to World War II. There has 
been a definite upward shift. 

Senator Jounsron. I think you will find it is not altogether the 
length of the staple, but you will find it is the quality 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Senator Jounston. That enters into the picture just as much. 

Mr. Jackson. Very definitely so. 

Senator Jonnsron. You cannot just say staple and stop there. 
And the other kind of cotton and the spotted that really cannot make 
it up as well for the color is not there, and also the fibre, the other 
stuff is mixed in with it. It is a different question that comes in. 

Senator Exienper. Does that color come out when you dye it? 

Mr. Jackson. Depending on the process, Senator. Well, for ex- 
ample, in making a denim they can use it with considerable color 
in it. In other types of fabrics you get a difference in the dyeing 
qualities even of cotton produced in different areas. So it is quite 
a problem and, particularly, today where they are going into so 
many types of new finishes. 

Mr. Hardman was telling me a few minutes ago that today much 
of the fabric that he produces in the gray—gray cloth—is now being 
subjected to these new wash and wear finishes which involve resin 
treatments. And he said that there he is very definitely limited on 
what he can do on his specifications, his qualities of cotton. That 
was a problem that did not exist a few year ago. It is just a new 
sort of operation today. 

If we are going to hold these cotton markets, we really ought to 
be thinking about how to upgrade our qualities rather than down- 
grade them because the competition is getting rougher and rougher. 

Senator Jounston. As I see it, too, you have this to contend with: 
there used to be a great many blankets. You could use it for making 
the blankets. Now then they not only cut down on the making of 
blankets with cotton but sometimes they come in and put the nylon 
mix with it to make blankets. But again you come into more wool 
blankets than you had and electrical blankets. Now you use one 
electrical blanket, where you had several cotton blankets before, 
which cuts out the need for the blankets. That is just one item. 

Mr. Jackson. That is right. 

Senator Jonnston. Then when you go through all of the different 
ones you find the same thing is true. It is not only that you find that 
nylon comes in there but, also, you have taken some clean out from 
the picture, so to speak, in dresses and things of that kind. 

Mr. Jackson. This mill that Mr. Hardman operated for, I think, 
he said something like 25 or 30 years, that mill made not a thing in 
the world but bag fabric. He lost the bag market. 
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Senator Jounston. Look at Belton, S. C. We had a bag factory 
there; it closed. Bag factories were promised finances overseas, if 
they would go overseas. 

Mr. Jackson. That is right. Obviously, some mills can and will 
substitute to some extent, but any idea that there can be large-scale 
substitution is based on a misunderstanding of the facts. 

All anyone has to do is look at the profit figures for any mill in this 
industry to realize that if the mill could use a lower quality cotton—a 
less expensive cotton—and meet customer demands, it most certainly 
would have done so long before now. 

Well, picking up at the top of page 5 now, I think we have covered 
the rest of page 4 

Cotton outs are produced and sold on specifications at every stage 
of manufacture and marketing. There is a direct relationship between 
the quality of cotton and the product produced from it—whether sold 
as yarn, gray fabric or finished goods. 

Bearing in mind that there is an indicated deficit of white cottons 
even when including grades as low as Good Ordinary and Strict Good 
Ordinary, as we did on this chart, and that there cannot possibly be 


perfect distribution of available supplies among all the hundreds of 
mills, it becomes clearly evident that as early as June of this year 
many mills will begin to run short of white cotton and will have no 
alternative except to curtail their production or, to the greatest extent 
possible, utilize competitive fibers. 

Much more serious is the realization that with an industrywide 
shortage by August 1, and with the 1958 crop unavailable in any ap- 


preciable quantity before late October, there will be a 3- or 4-month 
period of extreme emergency. We don’t see how you can calculate it 
any other way. 

ow, with that bleak a picture already facing us in 1958—and we 
are talking about just to August 1—and with the planting of a re- 
stricted acreage which we know in advance of planting has no chance 
whatsoever of producing a year’s requirements for white cottons, how 
can we expect anything in 1959 but a worsening of the emergency ? 

Gentlemen, if this situation is allowed to develop, if farmers are 
not given an opportunity to increase their acreage—and thereby the 
production of the needed qualities—it is an inescapable fact that cot- 
ton will lose more markets. Having lost a million bales in the last 
2 years—the product of 2 million spindles—are we deliberately going 
to continue drying them up? It is an established fact that when a 
market is lost for a product, it is usually easier to develop a new mar- 
ket than to recapture the one that was lost. Certainly cotton’s ex- 
perience indicates that when it loses a market, it is usually lost. for 
certain. 

But that isn’t the whole story. The threat to export markets is 
possibly even greater. The reason is that when the full effect of the 
emergency is felt, it is not likely that the Government and the public 
will permit a domestic industry to restrict its operations and reduce 
employment while at the same time subsidizing the export of cer- 
tain qualities of cotton, the scarcity of which is creating the problem. 

Now, gentlemen, I think it would be appropriate here to say that 
the textile industry of this country supported the cotton export 
sales program, realizing at the time that it was supporting something 
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that it felt was fundamentally bad for the textile industry, and yet 
doing it because we saw no other w ay to save our farmers from losing 
permanently these export markets. We felt that unless something 
was done drastically and immediately, we would see a permanent 
drying up of exports, and we felt that would be tremendously bad 
for the whole cotton economy of this country. 

We sincerely believe that the export of American cotton will be 
seriously threatened if we don’t get some more cotton into the picture. 

It is our earnest and urgent recommendation that the C ongress 1m- 
mediately provide legislation to do these things: 

1. Make it possible for cotton farmers to increase their acreage 
by a minimum of 30 percent. We would strongly urge more. 

2. Provide a mechanism to keep cotton moving through the normal 
channels of trade, thereby avoiding all the delay, expense, and in- 
efficiency involved in Government. ownership. The production of 
extra cotton will not alleviate the problem if the cotton is locked 
up in the Government loan for any extended period of time. It must 
be available to the people who want it for domestic consumption or 
oho 

Provide a resale provision so the cotton that does go into the 
lou can move out agam quickly into the channels of trade at the 
most competitive price attainable. You know the extent to which 
cotton has already lost markets on account of price competition. Let’s 
don’t do anything here to aggravate the situation. On the contrary, 
we strongly urge you to do something that will restore among cot- 
ton’s customers some confidence that the raw cotton industry is going 
to hold its markets and build new ones. 

We recognize this committee’s earnest concern for the financial well- 
being of the farmer segment of our economy. This is as it should be 
and we share your concern with regard to the cotton producer. We 
sincerely believe it serves the national interest and our own industry’s 
interest for him to have a profitable operation. And, further, we be- 
lieve that adoption of the recommendations here today will lead to 
an improved net income for the cottongrower. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes the statement. If we could have 
permission to file with it this table and the portion that I omitted, 
we would appreciate it. 

Senator Jonnston. It will be understood, Mr. Jackson, that the 
sheets attached will be inserted as part of the record, together with 
the portion that you omitted. 

Mr. Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


The attachment referred to and portion of statement omitted are 
as follows :) 
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Cotton goods are produced and sold on specifications at every stage of manu- 
facture and marketing. There is a direct relationship between the quality of 
cotton and the product produced from it—-whether sold as yarn, gray fabric, 
or finished goods. 

Bearing in mind that there is an indicated deficit of white cottons even when 
including grades as low as Good Ordinary and Strict Good Ordinary, as we did 
on this chart, and that there cannot possibly be perfect distribution of available 
supplies among all the hundreds of mills, it becomes clearly evident that as 
early as June of this year many mills will begin to run short of white cotton 
and will have no alternative except to curtail their production or, to the greatest 
extent possible, utilize competitive fibers. 

Much more serious is the realization that with an industrywide shortage 
by August 1, and with the 1958 crop unavailable in any appreciable quantity 
before late October, there will be a 3- or 4-month period of extreme emergency. 
We don’t see how you can calculate it any other way. 

Now, with that bleak a picture already facing us in 1958, and with the planting 
of a restricted acreage which we know in advance of planting has no chance 
whatsoever of producing a year’s requirements for white cottons, how can we 
expect anything in 1959 but a worsening of the emergency ? 

Gentlemen, if this situation is allowed to develop, if farmers are not given 
an opportunity to increase their acreage—and thereby the production of the 
needed qualities—it is an inescapable fact that cotton will lose more markets. 
Having lost a million bales in the last 2 years—the product of 2 million spindles— 
are we deliberately going to continue drying them up? It is an established 
fact that when a market is lost for a product, it is usually easier to develop a 
new market than to recapture the one that was lost. Certainly cotton’s experi- 
ence indicates that when it loses a market, it is usually lost for certain. 

But that isn’t the whole story. The threat to export markets is possibly even 
greater. The reason is that when the full effect of the emergency is felt, it is 
not likely that the Government and the public will permit a domestic industry 
to restrict its operations and reduce employment while, at the same time, sub- 
sidizing the export of certain qualities of cotton, the scarcity of which is creating 
the problem. 

We sincerely believe that the export of American cotton will be seriously 
threatened if we don’t get some more cotton into the picture. 

It is our earnest and urgent recommendation that the Congress immediately 
provide legislation to do these things : 

1. Make it possible for cotton farmers to increase their acreage by a minimum 
of 30 percent. We would strongly urge more. 

2. Provide a mechanism to keep cotton moving through the normal channels 
of trade, thereby avoiding all the delay, expense and inefficiency involved in 
Government ownership. The production of extra cotton will not alleviate the 
problem if the cotton is locked up in the Government loan for any extended per- 
iod of time. It must be available to the people who want it for domestie con- 
sumption or export. 

3. Provide a resale provision so the cotton that does go into the loan can 
move out again quickly into the channels of trade at the most competitive price 
attainable. You know the extent to which cotton has already lost markets on 
account of price competition. Let’s don’t do anything here to aggravate the 
situation. On the contrary, we strongly urge you to do something that will re- 
store among cotton’s customers some confidence that the raw cotton industry 
is going to hold its markets and build new ones. 

We recognize this committee’s earnest concern for the financial well-being of 
the farmer segment of our economy. This is as it should be and we share your 
concern with regard to the cotton producer. We sincerely believe it serves the 
national interest and our own industry’s interest for him to have a profitable 
operation. And, further, we believe that adoption of the recommendations 
here today will lead to an improved net income for the cottongrower. 
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Revised Jan. 27. 1958, to include USDA quality report of ginnings to Jan. 15, 
1958—E stimated carryover of upland cotton, by grade, Aug. 1, 1958 


{In thousand bales of cotton] 


1957 crop 


Gin- Sup- Carry- 

nings ply Disap- | over 

after 1957- | pearance | Aug. 1, 

Jan. | 58 1957-58 1958 
15, 1958 


Good Middling 

Strict Middling 

Middling 

Strict Low Middling 

Low Middling 

Strict Good Ordinary and Good Ordinary 


Total white 


5 


Spotted: 
SS EAS ee ee eee ee 
Middling 
Strict Low Middling 


Total spotted Strict Low Middling up 
Other colored 


OOO ii iick 5 -b.cecsincnsc<$ 11, 158 


Sources: (1) USDA; (2) USDA; (3) estimated in same proportion as ginnings of 1956 crop after Nov. 30’ 
1956, per USDA; (4) sum of (1), (2), and (3); (5) based on 1956-57 disappearance, per USDA, reduced pro- 
portionately to 14,000,000 bales; (6) (4) minus (5). 


Note.—The negative disappearance of ‘‘ Other colored,” as reported by USDA, is presumed to reflect the 
reclassing of USDA stocks sold during 1956-57 under program NO-C-9 for delivery Aug. 15, 1957. 
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Senator Jonnston. On this question of having the right amount of 
the right kind of cotton, what should the Government do in regard to 
exporting cotton that we have to other countries ? 

fr. Jackson. Senator, we would hate very badly to see it become 
necessary for the Government to do anything toward restricting quali- 
ties of exports, because that certainly would hurt American cotton in 
the export markets. It would mean that some of these other countries 
would go elsewhere to buy their cotton. 

But put it this way: If we do not get an acreage increase in 1958, 
and if we do find a few months from now that we are running into a 
definite shortage of certain qualities of cotton, then I thing it clearly 
would become necessary for the Government and perhaps the Con- 
gress to take a hard look at restricting certain qualities of exports. 

Senator Jounston. You see what I am talking about there. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounston. That is the reason I asked that question. 

Mr. Jackson. That would be a drastic step to have to take. We 
had to do that, you know; we had to restrict exports back in 1950-51, 
and it set our whole cotton-producing economy back very severely. 

Senator Jounsron. In making up your chart here, what did you 
take into consideration that we would export between now and August 
1, 1958 ? 

. = Jackson. We anticipated that total exports would be 5 million 
ales. 

Senator Jounston. Five million bales to be exported ? 

Mr. Jackson. I believe that is correct; 5,500,000 is our figure. 

Senator Jonnsron. Five million five hundred thousand. Well, if 
we did not sell that many bales, that would probably leave more good 
cotton here. 

Mr. Jackson. That is right; that proportionately would lower the 
figure some. 

Senator Jounston. I see. 

Senator Ex.enper. I notice your first recommendation is for a 30 
percent increase in cotton acreage. Thirty percent of what? 

Mr. Jackson. Thirty percent above the current allotment. 

Senator E.xenper. Well, the allotted acreage is 17,600,000. You 
want a 30 percent increase. That would make about 5 million acres 
more. 

Mr. Jackson. Well, Senator, as you know, under this Eastland bill 
the farmer is given the opportunity to increase up to 30 percent if he 
wants to. I think that if we had a 30 percent provision, that we cer- 
tainly could not anticipate that anything like 30 percent increase would 
be lmoel, because a lot of people would not choose to take the 
increase. 

Senator ELLenper. You are advocating that, even though under the 
present soi] bank provision about 3.3 million acres are being taken out 
of production ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir, Senator; that seems 

Senator ELLenper. Well, it is inconsistent for us to provide tax- 
payers’ money to take acres out of cultivation, and then you come in 
and ask for more acres. It does not add up. 

Mr. Jackson. Senator, it does seem inconsistent. 


Senator Ettenper. Not only does it seem so, but it is inconsistent 
to me. 
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Mr. Jackson. It is, in a way, and yet I think we have to sort of 
dig beneath the surface and take a hard look at cotton’s stake in this 
situation. 

To begin with, the soil bank law was passed, what, 214 or 3 years 
ago? At that time we were dealing with a very large surplus of 
cotton. We had no idea in the world that we would be in a situation 
where we would have a shortage at this time. 

Senator EL.tenper. Well, we have enough cotton on hand except 
as to the quality. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ex.tenper. And this was caused by the rain we had at 
picking time. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Something that never happened before. 

Mr. Jackson. That is right. 

Senator E.Lenper. The first time. I do not recall any other time 
that a crop was made and, because of rain, they could not gather it. 

Senator Younae. Senator, would we not have another problem? 
All this money we are spending to put ths cotton acreage in the soil 
bank would be charged up against price supports and would make 
the picture look even worse 

Senator ELLenper. If we could plant a certain number of acres and 
get only good cotton, there might be some sense to it. But extra cot- 
ton, including lower qualities, this year is simply going to aggravate 
the situation for future years. 

Mr. Jackson. Senator, when the soil bank program even for this 
current year was launched, we had no idea that this catastrophe that 
came in the form of the weather was going to do what it did to this 
1957 crop. If it had not been for that, we would have had potentially 
a little problem on quality supply, but I do not think one that would 
have made anybody get out here and try to do anything about trying 
to get an acreage increase. In other words, the justification for the 
inconsistency, I think, is the fact that we had a weather catastrophe 
that nobody could anticipate and that certainly the soil bank program 
did not anticipate when it was launched for this year. 

Senator ExLLenper. Well, I think if the users of cotton were to 
preach that to the growers, and try to get this 3,300,000 acres into 
cultivation, rather than let it go into the acreage reserve bank, you 
would do a service not only to the industry but to the Government, too. 

Senator Jounston. What would be the effect if they just repealed 
the soil bank this year; would it not give you the same acreage that 
you are asking for at the present time? 

Mr. Jackson. It would be approximately the same acreage. 

Senator Exr.enper. Just about. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLeNpeR. You are asking for about the same increase in 
acres as the number of acres being taken into the soil bank. 

Mr. Jackson. That is correct. 

Senator E,tenper. That is exactly what is happening, and it just 
does not add up. 

Mr. Jackson. I think what it really boils down to, though, looking 
at it from the standpoint of the domestic manufacturer here, are we 
going to have enough cotton to hold onto the markets that we have got 
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in this country and abroad, or are we going to have to lose some of 
those markets this year. 

As we see it, if allowing the farmers who want to increase their acre- 
age the privilege of making a 30 percent increase in their acreage with 
the possibility that it would cost the Government very little to do it, 
and if in the process it is going to save us cotton markets in this coun- 
try and abroad for this year and for years to come, it seems that it 
could be justified. 

Senator ELLenper. Well, the farmers themselves ought to be inter- 
ested in seeing their own cotton acreage in crops. Why do you not 
put on a campaign and say: Do not put your land in the acreage re- 
serve, put it all into cotton. You would then be doing a great benefit 
to the country. 

Mr. Jackson. Senator, such a campaign is actually under way in 
some States. 

Senator Eiienper. I would like to see it intensified. 

Mr. Jackson. I saw some literature yesterday that is being dis- 
tributed in the State of Georgia, for example. 

Senator Exxrenper. It ought to be distributed all over the Cotton 
States, and I wish we could find some way to cancel out what the 
Department has already done. 

Senator Youne. I may say that I do not know what I am going to 
do on this legislation. I can see some merit to your proposal, but I can 
see a problem I would have in my own State. Farmers who have 
small quotas of wheat feel they cannot exist with them. If, therefore, 
they had put the same number of acres in acres on the acreage reserve 
program, they might come back and want the same thing that the cot- 
ton producers have. And if I could not get it for them, they could 
blame me. 

Senator Ettenper. Cotton got it; why do we not get it? 

Mr. Jackson. Senator, I just want to leave with you this one 
thought again, that during the past 2 years we have lost a million bales 
in consumption in this domestic industry, down from 9 million bales 
to the current estimates this year for 7.9 million bales. In a period 
where everything else has been rising, in a period where world con- 
sumption of cotton has been rising, it has been falling off right here. 

Now, are we going to do something that we know is going to have 
the effect of further curtailing consumption in this country? I might 
say that most of the mills that I represent are cotton mills essentially. 
But they also spin and weave synthetics. And they are going to sup- 
ply this textile market if they possibly can. The question is: Are 
they going to have the cotton to do it with, or are they going to be 
forced to go to substitute and competitive materials? 

Senator Youna. I admit you have a different problem in cotton 
than you have in some of the other commodities. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. We do think it is different. 

Senator Jonnston. Is there any further questioning ? 

We are certainly glad to have you coming before us here today. 

Mr. Jackson. Thank you very much. 

Senator Jonnston. I also have a copy here of a report of my Farm 
Bureau head, Mr. E. H. Agnew, president of the South Carolina Farm 
Bureau. He cannot be up here today. 

And they stressed the point that they are not for what is known as 
- Eastland bill. I will read from his letter which accompanied it. 

@ Says: 
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Our South Carolina farmers, for the most part, do not want any increased 
acreage or any lower support prices for 1958. At our annual meeting, and again 
at our directors’ meeting on January 28, 1958, when 39 of the 42 directors were 
present, the opinion was unanimous to support the position that we vigorously 
oppose any authorization by Congress for increased planting of cotton or for any 
lower support price than we are entitled to under the provisions of the present 
law for 1958. We are hopeful that the Secretary will ask for additional funds 
with which to complete payment of contracts already signed under the acreage 
reserve part of the cotton soil bank program for 1958, and we hope that you 
will vigorously support appropriation of the necessary funds to meet these obli- 
gations. 


Then- 
Kindest regard, yours sincerely, E. H. Agnew, president. 


Mr. Agnew was not able to come up today. 

Senator Youne. May I ask this question of the chairman? Is there 
any indication on the part of your farmers in South Carolina that 
they would like to withdraw any acres that they have already signed 
up under the acreage reserve / 

Senator Jounsron. I have not had a chance to talk to them, but 
naturally I imagine some of them if they were approached would be 
glad to. That would be my guess. That is only a guess that I am 
making. I have not talked with them about that particular matter. 
But you had one of them on the stand here today, you know. I do 
not believe you were here. 

Senator Youne. Not at the time. 

Senator Jonunsron. And he stated he did not know whether he 
would stay in the soil bank if he was given the privilege to. 

Senator E:itenper. Well, he signed up for about $3,000. That is 
about the amount he was entitled to. But he wants more acres. 

Senator Youne. You cannot blame him for that. 

Senator Eitenver. I cannot figure it. 

Senator Jonnstron. I think, in answer to your question, a good 
many of them would be glad. If you would give them additional 
acres, they would be glad to get out of the soil bank and go ahead. 

Senator Youne. I think we ought to dispose of this legislation as 
soon as we can one way or the other, and if there was no indication 
that Congress was gomg to grant additional acres, many of these 
farmers might want to withdraw some acres. 

Senator Jounston. Well, remember, this is legislation that not only 
has to pass the House and Senate, but it has to go to the President for 
his signature. Has anyone gotten an opinion from the President? 
That is another thing that ought to be searched out very soon. 

Senator Youna. I certainly know little about that. 

Senator Jounston. Well, we would be playing here with something 
and taking up our time if he says flatly that he would veto this bill. 

Senator Youne. I know little of the thinking of the farmers in your 
area, Mr. Chairman, but so long as legislation is pending that would 
grant them additional acres, they would naturally want to put part of 
their acres in the acreage reserve. If this legislation were disposed 
of and no additional acreage were granted, I suspect that many of 
them might want to withdraw from acreage reserve if they were per- 


mitted to do so. So I think the sooner we can dispose of the legisla- 
tion the better we are off. 
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Senator Jounston. I will agree with you, Senator. That is the 
reason I set this up first. We started Monday, instead of waiting, 
as you know; put it ahead of the other commodities. I thought it 
was most urgent at the present time. 

The next witness here is Mr. Charles R. Sayre. 

Senator Ellender, I wonder if you could take charge for about 30 
minutes and I will come right back ? 

Senator Extenper. All right. 

(Whereupon, Senator Ellender assumed the chair.) 

Senator ELienpver. Proceed, Mr. Sayre. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES R. SAYRE, CHAIRMAN, AGRICULTURAL 
COMMITTEE, DELTA COUNCIL, SCOTT, MISS. 


Mr. Sayre. Mr. Chairman, my name is Charles R. Sayre. I am 
chairman of the Delta Council Agricultural Committee and am a cot- 
ton producer from Bolivar County, Miss. As you know, Delta Coun- 
cil is an organization representing the 18 delta and part-delta counties 
of our State. It is supported by the agricultural, business, and pro- 
fessional leadership of the area and by boards of supervisors and is 
authorized to represent the common interests of the 650,000 people 
who live and do business in this part of the State. Cotton is the prin- 
cipal source of income in Mississippi and in our area. 

The cotton industry of the United States faces a critical situation. 
The deterioriation of the 1957 crop in both quality and quantity places 
both domestic and export markets in extreme jeopardy. The impend- 
ing situation threatens to negate all gains recently made; gains that 
have been obtained only through great sacrifices by all segments of 
the industry. 

The National Cotton Council has made a careful study of the com- 
petitive position of United States cotton in principal end uses and the 
potentials for market development. This study has already been pre- 
sented to the Cotton Subcommittee. The National Cotton Council 
has also made an analysis of the supply and distribution of qualities 
of United States cotton grading Strict Low Middling and better. 
This analysis points up the critical shortage of better grades and 
staples. To illustrate the change in supply from 1956 to 1957—only 
1 year—I wish to call your attention to the following information 
taken from the December 9, 1957, USDA, United States Cotton Qual- 
ity publication. 

I will mention only 2 or 3 grades to save time. But take the Mid- 
dling grade, alone. In 1 year’s time the supply has been reduced by 
almost 45 percent; whereas, the spotted Middling has increased by 35 
percent. The amounts of tinged cotton have increased by 370 percent. 

Now, this situation has been recognized, as you know, by our cotton 
manufacturers, as Mr. Jackson explained. But if I may, I want to 
quote from a statement that I think pins it very closely to the current 
picture, and I quote from a statement of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Institute: 

The cotton supply situation—regarding quantity and quality—is sharply de- 
teriorating as a result of adverse weather conditions in the Cotton Belt. The 
December 1 estimate places the current crop almost 2 million bales below the 
September estimate, a severe drop within a scant 3 months. This is the most 


drastic reduction in yield per acre recorded between these dates in recent 
years. The quality deterioration of the current crop is extremely critical. 
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The spot market average price for Middling inch cotton has climbed to about 
224 cents above the loan rate. High quality cottons are moving for even higher 


premiums. 

Now, this report also pointed out that the proportion of white cotton 
in the carryover was the lowest on record and we have about 414 mil- 
lion bales that has to be described as spotted or off color, and it is 
ebvious that CCC cannot be counted on but for very little cotton dur- 
ing the next year. 

The synthetic manufacturers are already seeking ways to exploit 
this critical supply situation. I would like to quote, if I may, from 
a letter recently received addressed to prospective customers by a 
large American rayon manufacturer, a portion of which was carried 
in the Cotton Trade Journal: 

Today there is industrywide concern over the top quality cotton supply. 
Stocks are not adequate to meet known manufacturing requirements. Does this 
mean a forced shortage of quality fabric this year? Fortunately not. High- 
quality rayon, not subject to nature’s whim, is steadily available. In blends 
with cotton, rayon will yield attractive, high quality, functional, economic 
fabrics. Furthermore, introducing rayon into a cotton mill necessitates only 
minor changes in machine settings and operating procedures. If the shortag 
of quality cotton is pinching you, let rayon cotton blends serve as the practical 
answer to your problems. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what will be the effect of permitting this 
impending shortage of cotton to become a reality? 

First of all, it can be safely assumed that our domestic market will 
be adversely affected. While some lower grades can be substituted 
in certain end uses, low-grade cottons, as you have heard said here 
this afternoon, cannot be used to manufacture high grade merchandise. 
Cotton mills therefore will be forced to turn to other fibers and to 
blends of synthetics with cotton. This blending will be further ac- 
celerated by the sharp advances in price for available supplies of 
quality cotton. 

Secondly, we can expect a loss in foreign markets. Even though 
the export program maintains competitive prices abroad, the leche 
age of available supplies to abnormally low levels will spur foreign 
production. 

The last time this situation occurred, foreign production increased 
5 million bales in a 2-year period. This increase in foreign produc- 
tion, although only a part of the total, represents a large part of the 
total United States export market. A repetition of this foreign ex- 
pansion must be averted by timely action of Congress to permit an in- 
crease in supplies for 1958. This is our greatest hope for expanded 
markets and we must not allow these markets to be filled by foreign 
cottons. 

So I would like to suggest in terms of an emergency cotton program 
for 1958 these principles : 

(1) It must be attractive enough to the farmer to insure produc- 
tion of enough cotton to prevent excessive diminution of stocks. 

(2) It should tend to insure the future of the cotton industry by 
minimizing the increase in price to more uncompetitive levels, which 
accelerate loss of markets to substitutable fibers. 

(3) A program of this kind should cost no more, and preferably 
less, than the present program to obtain widespread congressional and 
public support. 
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(4) It should provide that no producer be deprived, by operation 
of law, of the levels of price support or acreage aftoteasnti that accrue 
to him under the present legislation structure. 

(5) The limits of price support and acreage should be such as to 
not reduce the total farm income for an individual farm below pres- 
ent levels. 

A bill (S. 3228) incorporating these principles has been introduced 
by Senators Eastland, McClellan, and Kefauver. This bill pro- 
vides each individual cotton producer with the option of individually 
chosing to take a 30-percent increase in acreage with 75 percent of 
parity supports or of staying within their present allotment with 
support levels as provided by law. This bill would not deprive any 

roducer of the benefits that accrue to him under the present law. 

his legislation will provide badly needed supplies, will prevent:sharp 
advances in prices to unrealistic levels et will cost less than the 
present program. This bill does not permit 

Senator Eiitenper. You say it does cost less than the present pro- 
gram ? 

Mr. Sayre. Yes, sir. 

Senator Eitenper. You would want the present program to go on, 
would you not, the soil bank ? 

Mr. Sayre. Yes, but I believe, Senator, as you were mentioning a 
while ago, if there were ways of attracting people out of the soil 
bank, that it would both save money and also help meet this gap that 
is before us. 

Senator Ex.tenper. Well, you are a cotton planter. How many 
acres do you expect to put in the soil bank? 

Mr. Sayre. None, sir. 

Senator Ettenper. None? 

Mr. Sayre. No, sir, 

Senator Eitenper. Good for you. How about your neighbors? 

Mr. Sayre. A little later in my statement we have made the sur- 
veys in 3 counties of people who have applied for soil bank benefits, 
and in those 3 counties—I will just give them to you now. 

In Tunica County, where we surveyed more than 50 percent of 
the allotted cotton acreage in the county, the farmers saan 76 
percent of this acreage said that if they had the opportunity they 
would choose an acreage increase and withdraw their application 
from the soil bank reserve. 

Senator E.tenver. But now if they are interested in the cotton 
interests being maintained, it strikes me they ought to give up reserve 
acres altogether. The soil bank program was put on the statute 
books, as you know, in order to get rid of our surpluses, take acres 
out of production. Now we need acres, why use the soil bank? 

Mr. Saves: Well, as you know, in the Mississippi Valley this year 
with this very serious turndown and crop failure because of the 
weather, as you say, it had all the costs and got little of the benefits; 
the financing agencies, Senator, as you know, are requiring many 
people who have a carryover to go in the soil bank. 

Senator Extenper. Do you not think it might be best to look 


toward ways and means of financing, rather than the method pro- 
posed in this bill, S. 3228 ? 
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Mr. Sayre. In my honest opinion, I think it will take both to do it. 
Senator Extenper. Well, I know, but by taking both it would 
mean that you would aggravate the situation for the years to come. 

Mr. Sayre. Well, may I 

Senator ELtenper. Do you not think so? 

Mr. Sayre. I am not sure. Let me answer it this way, if I may. 
The February 7 report of the people who are not only currently in 
the soil bank but who have made application to go in totals over 
5 million acres, which is 4 million bales reduction. Now, if we turned 
around and say if there is a supplemental appropriation and made 
that 

Senator E.ienper. Well, there may not be any. It will be diffi- 
cult to provide more money to put more cotton acres in the reserve 
program in the light of the evidence that is before us now. 

Mr. Sayre. Well, let me just suppose for a minute that they were. 
And if it were made still as a payment rather than an opportunity 
to get financing, then I think this 5 million will really go all in. 
Because I happened to sit on the board of a little bank. We do not 
finance a lot of production, but any man who came in with a carry- 
over, I loaned to him. He said, “Well, you better get yourself caught 
up here by going into the soil bank”; which I will grant you is not 
desirable from the standpoint of the cotton industry. 

The other point, if I may say so, is that so many growers are 
down to such a low level in their allotment that cotton has ceased 
to become their major enterprise and interest, as you know. And so 
when they had the opportunity to take the soil-bank route, they said, 
“Well, I cannot grow much cotton anyway, I will simply take the 
soil bank and not worry about my cotton allotment for the present 
year.” 
~ Coming back to the statement here, starting on page 5—this situ- 
ation, if it is not relieved, will bring us to a p’oblem more serious 
than that we experienced during the Korean crisis during 1950-51, 
which, as pointed out, resulted in export controls and the greatest 
loss of markets that we have had in the history of cotton. Conse- 
quently, we feel that there should be immediate action. 

I surely agree with the discussion of you gentlemen a moment ago 
that, one way or another, the action needs to be quick. Either it is 
or it is not. It seems to us that the S. 3228 provides a workable plan 
by which the situation can be met. 

I need not review, as I indicated earlier what happened in the 
Mississippi Valley with this very bad crop disaster, so with your per- 
mission I will simply review the remainder of these surveys. 

In Sharkey County, right across the line from your State, 73 per- 
cent of the farmers contacted stated they would choose to take an in- 
crease in acreage and not participate in the cotton acreage reserve. 
And all of these farmers had already filed application for maximum 
participation. 

In my own county, Bolivar County, 75 percent of the farmers con- 
tacted said they would choose to take the additional acreage and 
would not participate in the cotton acreage reserve. 

Senator ELtenper. Would they be able to get financial backing? 

Mr. Sayer. Some would and some would not, Senator. It is that 
old proposition of culling people in a bad year. 
22062—58—pt. 2——12 
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During the period between preliminary announcement of the 1958 
soil-bank plans—this thing all took place when we lost, as you know, 
the 3 million bales of Strict Low Middling cotton. So it seems to me, 
if I may digress just one moment, that it 1s perfectly logical that you 
say that, looking at the situation as it confronted us 214 years ago, 
the soil bank seemed a desirable approach. And yet when we come 
along and lose as much as 314 million bales in one particular crisis, 
then it seems to me that we must move to meet an emergency of that 
magnitude. 

So, closing here, I just want to say, without repeating some of the 
things that have been before you previously, that as we are facing 
again in cotton this legislatively induced cycle where prices tend to 
an unrealistic level and our supplies such that we will not be able to 
make the kind of goods that the markets want. And the action now 
to increase the needed supplies for 1958 would make the way smoother 
for cotton in the future, in my judgment. It would permit cotton to 
hold and expand the markets, rather than to lose them by default to 
synthetic fibers and foreign producers. 

And I feel, gentlemen, that the problem is most serious, and we 
earnestly request your assistance and your colleagues’, as you have 
done so many times in the past. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Eitenper. All right, thank you, sir. 

Mr. W. L. Smith, will you come forward, please ? 

Mr. Smiru. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Ettenper. How are you, sir? 


STATEMENT OF W. L. SMITH, PRODUCER DELEGATE, NATIONAL 
COTTON COUNCIL OF AMERICA, BUTTONWILLOW, CALIF. 


Mr. Smirn. Mr. Chairman, I am W. L. Smith, just come here as a 
producer of cotton, located in Kern County, Calif. I have been a 
delegate and member of the National Cotton Council since its incep- 
tion, 1 think. And I have a great deal of respect for the reports they 
give us and attend all the conventions. And when such organizations 
as that tell me we are short of cotton of a kind that is in demand, I 
cannot help but listen to them. 

And being in other groups, too, such as marketing organizations 
that handle 400,000 or 500,000 bales, and I know that the same thing 
exists, there is nothing for me as a grower but just believe what they 
tell me. 

Then, along with the rest of you, I listen to all I hear along that 
line, being interested in selling our cotton. 

Now, if I might say right here, I belong to the National Cotton 
Council. I depend on them to a great extent, and many other 
growers, to sell our cotton. Their research and marketing that they 
do for us, if we did not have them, we might be down to 5 million or 
6 million bales of cotton on consumption. I am very firm in saying 
that I believe that. 

So now when we go out here and find ourselves short on sources like 
that, and understanding these other things, too, the soil bank—and 
with all good intent the soil bank was put in operation—but we have 
got an emergency here on us that says we are short of cotton of the 
kind that will sell. 
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And the mill man, I think, is a pretty good friend of mine as a pro- 
ducer, and he tells me what he wants but how he wants it produced, 
and it can be he wants to receive it in and also he wants it at a price 
that he can afford to operate his mill and not go to synthetics or that 
sort of thing. 

My thought entirely was for us to produce the cotton that they re- 
quire of the kind they want and also at a price they can afford to buy 
and not encourage production of other countries and make us lose 
our markets to synthetics or some other source. 

Now, in speaking here a little while ago, somebody spoke of mech- 
anization, but in this last year there has been equipment made, put in 
cotton gins which we are installing out there just as fast as we could 
do it; it just pretty near straightens that deal out. In other words, 
the grade or so that maybe we lose lower is taken care of very well 
with that equipment. So it looks like we have that one whipped, too. 
But it-seems like as fast as we get one whipped, we get into some- 
thing else. And this time it seems to be underproduction. 

Senator Evtenver. Is it not underproduction of quality cotton ? 

Mr. Smiru. Quality production, that is right; that is it. 

Senator ELtenper. That is it, because we have enough cotton on 
hand so far as bales are concerned. 

Mr. Soiru. Right. 

Senator EL.Lenper. It is just the quality. 

Mr. Smirn. The quality. 

Senator ELLenper. Now, what percentage will you put in the soil 
bank in California, do you think ¢ 

Mr. Sarru. I think last year around 7 percent. And in our county 
at home, Kern County, it was a little less than that. I think the two 
counties, North Tulare and Fresno, had just a little bit more. But 
there will be less put in this year. 


Senator ELLenper. Are you a cotton producer ? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Senator ELLenper. Are you putting any land in the soil bank? 

Mr. Smirn. No. When that came up about the soil bank I had two 
boys just coming home out of college, and one of them thought it 
sounded pretty good. And I said, “All right, son, you go and get a 
job; I do not need you.” And I said, “We do not need a couple of 
hired hands on the ranch, we will let them go too. And up at the gin 
we will not need them and we can let them go too. And I guess the 
merchants in town will feel it too.” 

And he came back and said, “I guess you are right, dad.” 

Senator E.itenper. I would like all the other farmers to take the 
same attitude, because we could easily get the bales that are needed 
if growers would plant their allotted acres. The allotted acres this 
year are 17,600,000. With that you ought to be able to produce 
enough cotton to maintain supply, not only our domestic needs but 
also foreign needs. 

Mr. Smrru. I could not tell you what percentage, if you brought up 
here some of the ones before me, how many would plant the cotton 
if it was thrown open, you know, no soil bank. Well, some of them 
would and some of them would not in our area, because the prepara- 
tion of the ground is right up to the time now and there have been 


no arrangements made for it, and it would make a difference. I could 
not tell. 
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But I do talk with lots of farmers back there and, while I am just 
representing here as a grower, I know my neighbors feel like this. 
They say, Yes, we understand the situation and if it is necessary to 
plant more cotton, we think we can produce it. Some more of them 
say, I have my program all set up, I do not think I would plant any 
more. 

But I do not think there would be any trouble getting the acres 
planted, because they are very anxious to ede in the cotton business. 
We would like to be in the cotton business years from now. And we 
do know our prices have got to be right in order to stay in and have 
the material to work with. 

I do not know anything more to say, only I might add this to it: 
something in the future, I am very much interested in what we are 
going to do about 1959 and 1960. 

Senator Ettenver. That is going to be considered. 

Mr. Sorru. If that could be considered too, I think it would be a 
proper thing to do, because we would not know how to take that one. 

Senator Extenper. Yes. Thank you, Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smirx. And thanks for the opportunity of speaking. 

Senator Evienper. Mr. Blair. 


STATEMENT OF RAYMOND E. BLAIR, CHAIRMAN, COTTON COM- 
MITTEE, CALIFORNIA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, BAKERS- 
FIELD, CALIF. 


Mr. Briarr. Mr. Chairman, my name is Raymond FE. Blair, a pro- 
ducer in Kern County, Calif., and recently elected chairman of the 
California Farm Bureau Cotton Committee. My statement will con- 
sist, Senator, merely of, I believe, the attitude of the California Farm 
Bureau at this present time, which developed over the last few meet- 
ings we have had and the recent board of directors of the California 
Farm Bureau, which voted unanimously to support in ete the 
questions that are being brought up at these hearings, namely, the 
increase of acreage allotments for the coming year. 

Senator ELLENper. You mean for the current year? 

Mr. Buair. Yes, for the current year. 

Senator ELLenper. Yes. 

Mr. Buair. We are quite aware of the studies that have been made 
in regard—that the National Cotton Council has made in regard 
to what they call shortages and that kind of thing. 

I am a good deal like Mr. Smith. I belong to the Cotton Council 
and my experience with them is that they, far better than I, are 
equipped to keep data and keep track of these things. 

The California Farm Bureau’s board of directors voted unani- 
mously at the January meeting to support these ideas in principle. 

Senator ELLenper. Well, your California Farm Bureau takes a dif- 
ferent position to what the national organization takes, as well as the 
organizations in other States. How do you account for that? 

Mr. Buarr. I do not really know how you would account for it, 
Senator, except I might say it this way, that I believe a good many 
of the fellows I know spend a little more time studying these things 
and are a little more aware of what is going on in the cotton business 
asa whole. We try to keep up on it. I think maybe that would ac- 
count for some of it. 
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Senator Extenper. Well, you heard Mr. Smith say that last year 
about 7 percent of the cotton acreage in California was put in the 
soil bank. What is your estimate of what is going to be put in this 
year ? 

Mr. Buarr. I think it would be less. 

I might add that, since the soil bank has been in operation, I per- 
sonally do not know a farmer who has put, an acre in the soil bank. 
I know that there are some who have. 

Senator Exitenper. Do you not agree that with the shortage of 
cotton, as has been indicated during these hearings, that a cotton 
grower who keeps out of the soil bank will make more than if he gets 
into it ? 

Mr. Bram. I think so. 

Senator Eittenper. There is no doubt about it. 

Mr. Bram. Personally, I cannot see any reason why anyone would 
want to fool with the soil bank. But apparently there are areas 
that do. 

As Mr. Smith mentioned too, we are a little concerned about 1959 
and 1960 and, as you mentioned to Mr. Smith, that will be taken 
up later. 

And we feel that if there is anything that can be done to increase 
cotton’s position in the business, we want to be in a position to do 
our share of it, and Iam sure we will. 

Senator E:tenper. Well, that is my attitude. I want to do all I 
can for cotton. But I want to be consistent. I am being called upon 
to vote for more money to take more land out of cotton by one group; 
while another group, and probably some of the first group, come in 
and say, “We want more acres.” 

Mr. Buatr. That is right. 

Senator E.tenper. It does not add up. You cannot go before the 
Senate and argue that and get by with it. 

Mr. Buiarr. It is an odd situation. 

Senator Evtenper. Anything further? 

Mr. Bratr. I believe that is it, Senator. 

Senator Extenper. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Bratr. Thank you. 

Senator ELtenper. That completes the list of witnesses today, and 
this completes the hearing on cotton. 

The subcommittee will stand in recess until Thursday morning at 
10 o’clock to consider witnesses testifying in behalf of the corn and 
feed grains program. 

(Whereupon, at 4:20 o’clock p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to 
reconvene at 10 o’clock a. m., Thursday, February 20, 1958.) 

(Additional statements filed for the record are as follows :) 

LOUISIANA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, INC., 
Baton Rouge, La., January 30, 1958. 


Senator ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DearR SENATOR ELLENDER: This is further to your letter of January 24 and 
your wire of today. I deeply regret but must say that I am not surprised at 
Secretary Benson’s decision. 

There will probably be an attempt made now under the sponsorship of Sen- 
ator Eastland to have enacted by law an increased cotton acreage for 1958. 
The proposal being to give each farmer his choice between (1) the present law 
as to acreage allotments and price supports and (2) a 25-percent increase in 
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acreage in return for a 70-percent price support. The provisions being that any 
farmer who participated in the soil bank could not share in this increased 
acreage. 

The Louisiana Farm Bureau State cotton committee met yesterday and con- 
sidered the problems dealing with increased acreage in 1958 and decided that 
if it could not be done administratively, we would ask you not to support any 
law for cotton based on the above outlined proposition even though it was 
branded an emergency 1-year proposition. 

To have two price support levels for a given commodity would present tre- 
mendous administrative difficulties and further, some provision would have to 
be made to reduce the price of cotton planted under the high price support to 
the level of the low price support. Otherwise, the farmer with the increased 
acreage would receive only slightly less than the price support of the original 
allotments. 

The sponsors of this proposal do not discuss the mechanics of the loan, but it 
is their intention to recommend a direct purchase program of the high price 
support cotton with resale at the low price support. This would be an expensive 
proposition, but our real objection is that it departs from the basic concept of 
farm legislation and is a disguised compensatory payment. 

We also feel that an increase in acreage in 1958 not coupled with a long-range 
program would be detrimental to Louisiana farmers since if the basic law is 
not modified any increased production in 1958 would result in decreased acres 
in 1959. Such ups and downs is not in the interest of agriculture. What is 
needed is a gradual expansion of cotton markets and acres through a long- 
range program. 

Due to the very bad crop year we have just experienced, a high percentage 
of Louisiana farmers are participating in the soil bank. Any increased acre- 
age limited only to those not in the soil bank could be little utilized by your 
constituents and would result in increased production in other States at the 
expense of future production in Louisiana. 

The cotton committee reviewed our long-range approach involving change of 
the price support from the parity concept to 90 percent of the previous 3-year 
market price. The cotton committee with one exception endorsed this concept, 
and I feel sure that such an approach will no longer penalize cotton production 
in Louisiana by trying to save the right to produce in other sections. In addi- 
tion to our recommended change in price-support base, it is equally important 
to make the changes in Commodity Credit Corporation cotton sales by requiring 
them to charge 110 percent of the current loan plus carrying charges and lim- 
iting their right to sell to periods of relatively short supply. 

Since my discussion with you, this concept has been adopted by the Farm 
Bureau people representing corn and feed grains and it is possible that we 
could get a bipartisan bill by combining the two and having it sponsored on 
the Democratic side by yourself, Senator Eastland, and Senator Holland and 
on the Republican side by Senator Aiken and Senator Hickenlooper. 

I would appreciate your advice as to the advisability of this approach. It 
is possible that we may not get much support from the old southeast part of 
the Cotton Belt since these States are underplanting the present allotments 
and have little interest in increased acres. 

Let me hear from you at your earliest convenience regarding the advisability 
of the bipartisan approach. 

With best personal regards, I am 

Yours truly, 
L. L. Lovett, President. 


ARIZONA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Phoenia, Ariz., February 13, 1958. 
Senator Barry M. GoLpWATER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Barry: As suggested by you, herewith is a more detailed explanation 
of our recommendations for a cotton program: 

In order to assure adequate supplies of cotton and to improve its competitive 
position, we favor an increase in cotton acreage for 1958, coupled with a lower 
level of price support than would otherwise prevail. 

If legislation is required to accomplish this, we recommend that for 1958 each 
individual farmer be given a choice of (a) an increased acreage allotment of 
25 percent and a price support of 70 percent of parity, or (b) the acreage allot- 
ment and price support effective in 1958 under present law. 
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Farmers accepting the increased acreage and lower price support for 1958 
would not be eligible to participate in the cotton-acreage reserve program for 
1958. 

Additional acreage planted in 1958 under the provision of alternative (a) of 
this program would not be counted in determining future farm, county, and 
State and national allotments for cotton. 

The effect of this proposal would be to encourage production of good quality 
cotton (grades of Strict Low Middling or better). 

Customer demand for higher quality cotton has been steadily increasing, to the 
extent that the offtake of these grades in 1956-57 exceeded production by 4.6 
million bales. This reduced the carryover of these grades from 10 million bales 
on August 1, 1956, to 5.4 million bales on August 1, 1957. 

It is estimated that if the present program continues unchanged that the 
carryover of good quality cotton will be down to 1.7 million bales by August 
1958 and by 1959 there would not be enough to supply the demand. Normal 
carryover is defined by law as 30 percent of offtake. Applied to good cotton 
this would indicate a need for 3.4 million bales for carryover. 

Farm Bureau’s proposed program will alleviate the situation for 1958. For 
1959 and subsequent years we recommend legislation to provide that the price 
Support level shall be the weighted average market prices for the preceding 
3-year period. 

If farmers are given the opportunity to produce the quality cotton which the 
market wants, at a price the market can pay, the danger of again losing these 
markets to synthetic and foreign competition will be greatly reduced. 

Thank you for your assistance. 

Best regards, 
WILLIAM C. Davis, 
Executive Secretary. 


(Statements filed by W. G. Buie IIT, W. G. Buie Co., Wagram, 
N.C.:) 


Nore.—It is extremely encouraging to read that 11 governors in the United 
States have made 1 of the same suggestions that I have. 


{The Charlotte (N. C.) Observer, February 11, 1958] 


“Bure NAMED ‘NortTH CAROLINA CoTTON GINNER OF 1957’ 


“ATLANTA (UP).—William G. Buie III, of Wagram, N. C., general manager of 
a country store which sells everything from tractors to thread, was named 
Monday night ‘North Carolina Cotton Ginner of 1957.’ 

“The Southeastern Ginners Association meeting here made the designation. 
Buie said that, while he appreciated the honor, he would have preferred to 
have been told that steps were being taken to preserve the cotton industry. 

“<“The economy of many small towns in the South revolves around the cotton 
crop and the cotton gin,’ he said. ‘We need a more realistic program.’ 

“Buie’s company, W. G. Buie Co., produces, buys, and gins cotton. He was 
elected a director in the Scotland County firm in 1947 at the age of 28.” 


[The Charlotte (N. C.) Observer, February 14, 1958] 
“GOVERNORS WIRE IKE ror ACTION 


“Aucusta, Maine (AP).—Eleven Democratic governors told President Bisen- 
hower Thursday that ‘only enlightened Federal action can prevent the recession 
from feeding on itself and deteriorating further into a depression.’ 

“Gov. Edmund 8S. Muskie, of Maine, 1 of 11, said it is ‘essential that prompt 
and alert attention be given to present conditions * * *.’ 

“Unemployment in Maine, as reflected by claims for State compensation, is 
almost double that of 1957, Muskie said. It is estimated at 35,000 compared 
with 20,000 a year ago. 

“Also signing the telegram to the President were Governors McNichols, of 
Colorado ; Loveless, of Iowa; Furcolo, of Massachusetts ; Williams, of Michigan; 
Freeman, of Minnesota; Meyner, of New Jersey; Harriman, of New York; 
Holmes, of Oregon; Roberts, of Rhode Island; and Rosellini, of Washington. 
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“The telegram made six specific suggestions. No. 5 read as follows: A returti 
to ‘realistic’ farm support programs until a ‘compresensive and workable pro- 
gram’ is developed. Greater use of the present surpluses also was urged.” 


President Dwight D. Hisenhower, Washington, D. C. 

Vice President Richard Nixon, Washington. D. C. 

Congressman Sam Rayburn, Speaker of the House, Washington, D. C. 

Secretary of Agriculture Ezra T. Benson, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 

Senator Lyndon B. Johnson, chairman, Senate Preparedness Subcommittee, 
Washington, D. C. 

Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, Washington, D. C. 

Senator James O. Eastland, Washington, D. C. 

Senator Herman BP. Talmadge, Washington, D. C. 

Senator Allen J. Eliender, chairman, Senate Agriculture Committee, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

Senator Stuart Symington, Washington, D. C. 

Senator Olin D. Johnston, Washington, D. C. 

Senator Sam Erwin, Washington, D. C. 

Congressman Harold Cooley, chairman, House Agriculture Committee, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Congressman Paul Kitchin, Washington, D. C. 

Senator William Knowland, Washington, D. C. 

Goy. Luther Hodges, Raleigh, N. C. 

Gov. George B. Timmerman, Columbia, S. C. 

Gov. James E. Folsom, Montgomery, Ala. 

Gov. Edwin L. Mechem, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

Gov. Frank G. Clement, Nashville, Tenn. 

Gov. James P. Coleman, Jackson, Miss. 

Gov. Orval Faubus, Little Rock, Ark. 

Gov. Goodwin J. Knight, Sacramento, Calif 

Gov. Leroy Collins, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Gov. Marvin Griffin, Atlanta, Ga. 

Gov. J. Lindsay Almond, Jr., Richmond, Va. 

Gov. Raymond Gary, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Gov. Price Daniel, Austin, Tex. 

Gov. Earl K. Long, Baton Rouge, La. 

Gov. James T. Blair, Jefferson City, Mo. 

Gov. Ernest W. McFarland, Phoenix, Ariz. 

W. G. Bure Co., 
Wagram, N. C., February 12, 1958. 

HONORABLE STATE AND NATIONAT LEADERS: 
I am deeply concerned over the plight of the cotton industry at this very 

moment. 


The pertinent matters that require forthwith remedial action are as follows: 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


Henry Kendall, chairman of the State Employment Security Commission in 
Raleigh, N. C., said North Carolina’s biggest industry, textiles, showed 24,000 
workers out of work in January 1958. Textile workers still on the job in many 
cases have had their pay trimmed by shorter workweeks. Some textile plants 
that had worked 40- to 48-hour weeks were cutting down to 38-, 36-, or even 32-hour 
weeks. 

I work in Wagram, N. C., and I reside in another town where continuous inter- 
ference by unions has driven cotton mills to dismantle their textile machinery and 
shipped same to South America to go into business. I sincerely hope that the 
lack of quality cotton to spin in the United States does not force mills to go to 
South America. Just recently, in the town where I reside, the world’s second 
largest cotton mill building under one roof has closed and is now in the process 
of dismantling the textile machinery for sale. This mill alone employed 1,000 
people. 

COTTON IMPORTS 


Nasser blocks port of Charleston also—The United States import quota of 
high-quality long-staple cotton for the crop year which will end July 31 was 45 


million pounds. Late in December the quota was abruptly filled by imports of 
17,500 bales of foreign cotton. 
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Pending before the Tariff Commission are demands from an array of cotton 
and textile and associated interests for a supplementary cotton import quota for 
this crop year. 

After the United States cotton import quota for the current crop year was 
filled, M. A. Johnston & Co., cotton dealers of Charlotte, N. C., representing Char- 
lotte area mills, imported 19,000 bales of high-quality Egyptian cotton weighing 
about 13,300,000 pounds, valued at about $7,500,000 which is about 56 cents per 
pound. Evidently, this is a true indication of how desperate the textile mills need 
quality cotton. 

Even the South Carolina Ports Authority has been aroused by this situation, 
described as unprecedented in the American cotton trade. 

The officials and management of the textile mills in the United States are 
obligated for the welfare of their employees and stockholders to maintain success- 
ful operation of their plants. If it were not for the spinner, there would be no 
market for the growers’ raw cotton. 

The United States Department of Agriculture should be gravely concerned, 
because it administers this Nation’s cotton crop control, price support, and export 
programs. 


WASHINGTON LEGISLATION (SENATE AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE) 


It is very discouraging to note that on Wednesday, February 5, 1958, Chairman 
Senator Allen J. Ellender stated that the wool bill and 1 or 2 other unrelated 
measures would be considered separately, but said other commodities would have 
to be handled in a single bill to have any chance of passage. He said if the 
committee rushed through a bill for one commodity, it would be laden with 
amendments by supporters of other crops. 

The Senate Agriculture Committee agreed to try to draft an omnibus farm 
bill by March 1, 1958, but Senator Hubert H. Humphrey (Democrat, Minnesota) 
said it would be the eighth wonder of the world if it had one ready by April 
1, 1958. This is a very grave and serious condition for the cotton industry, 
because if it is found that additional cotton acreage is needed, April 1, 1958, is 
the time not for debate but to plant cotton. 

I hope the Egyptian cotton import incident will open the eyes of not only 
Chairman Senator Ellender, but also the eyes of the entire Senate Agriculture 
Committee in Washington to the extent that they will all agree to give cotton 
priority action over wool, tobacco, wheat, rice, peanuts, and dairy products. 

It is disappointing to see our lawmakers swap legislation with each other. It 
rather reminds me of children saying, “If you will give me some of your candy, 
I will give you some of my ice cream.” When I see the laws of our land passed in 
this manner, it makes me feel like a Senator and Congressman should not be al- 
lowed to reseat themselves, because they sometimes have to divert their attention 
to reelection rather than the problems at hand. It would seem fair to first deter- 
mine which commodity needs legislation first and pass on this commodity free 
from prejudiced thinking and biased attitudes. 


ASSISTANT AGRICULTURE SECRETARY 


It is not only disturbing but alarming to learn that Assistant Agriculture 
Secretary Marvin L. MeLain stated on Tuesday, February 11, 1958, at a cotton 
subcommittee hearing that farmers are getting $180 million’in cotton soil-bank 
funds to take acreage out of cotton and “it would be unwise to expand acreage 
at the same time.” 

I want to point out at this time that it is also unwise to arrive at the number 
of acres of cotton that should be planted in 1958 by merely stating that the 
farmers are getting $180 million in cotton soil-bank funds to take acreage out of 
eotton and “it would be unwise to expand acreage at the same time.” Just be- 
cause the cotton farmers have been paid to put cotton in the soil bank is by no 
means concrete evidence that additional cotton is not needed at this time. 

If a mistake has been made by placing cotton in the soil bank this year, then let 
us be quick to admit this mistake and if additional cotton acres are needed, then 
let us also be quick to distribute this additional cotton acreage to the cotton 
growers before it is too late to plant cotton. When you give a cottongrower or 
anybody else a check to remain idle you destroy his initiative to solve his problems 
and also his desire to work. 

I think we must all admit that the cotton soil-bank program has not solved 
our surplus cotton problem, but it has depressed the entire cotton industry and 
brought about unemployment. The way to eliminate a surplus in anything is 
to sell at a loss if necessary. 
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WASHINGTON LEGISLATION (CONGRESSMAN HAROLD COOLEY) 


On February 11, 1958, Chairman Harold Cooley (Democrat, North Carolina) 
of the House Agriculture Committee said a bill increasing cotton allotments by 
25 to 30 percent received a death blow when the Eisenhower administration 
came out against it. Assistant Agriculture Secretary Marvin L. McLain voiced 
the administration’s opposition Tuesday, February 11, 1958 at a cotton subcom- 
mittee hearing. Cooley said, “My committee is split straight down the middle 
on party lines. Most of the Republicans will oppose the bill because the Agri- 
culture Department is against it.” 

I do not know if Congress is going to appropriate more soil-bank money for 
the cottongrowers now on the waiting list. I do not know how many acres will 
go into the cotton soil-bank eventually, I do not know what the cotton inventory 
by grade and staple in Government warehouses and cotton mills is at this 
moment. I do not know what the estimated cotton requirements are for the 
textile mills, cotton to be exported, a reasonable carryover supply, or the Federal 
Government requirements in case of an emergency at this instance. I do not know 
how many acres of cotton should be planted in 1958, but I do know if it is dis- 
covered too late that more cotton should have been planted, it will cripple the 
cotton industry even further and the Republican party, in my opinion, will 
receive the “kiss of death in the South from now until eternity.” 


COTTONGROWERS SOIL BANK 


As you know Congress appropriated $180 million for cotton acreage to go into 
the soil bank this year. This $180 million was spent and oversubscribed in 
about 4 days (January 13-17, 1958) due to the many cottongrowers in Texas, 
Oklahoma, and Arkansas placing their cotton acreage in the soil bank. 

It is most unfortunate that the United States Department of Agriculture 
failed to advise the State and county agricultural stabilization and conservation 
offices that only $180 million had been appropriated by Congress for cotton 
acreage to go into the soil bank this year. If the cottongrowers had been aware 
of this fixed amount of money to be distributed before they placed their cotton 
acreage in the soil bank, this Government program would not have caused nearly 
as much ill feeling among the growers. 

Both the oversubscribed cottongrowers and the growers on the waiting list 
to put their cotton acreage in the soil bank are in such a state of confusion 
that Congress should immediately state if they intend to appropriate any more 
money for the cotton soil-bank program. It will soon be time to plant cotton 
in North Carolina and these aforementioned growers need this information 
from Congress now. Some of these mentioned growers released their share- 
croppers prior to the time the agriculture stabilization and conservation office 
commenced accepting cotton soil-bank applications. 

A vast number of pine trees are now being planted. Will the conservation 
program of the soil bank have sufficient funds to meet this now expanding 
pine-tree program? 

COTTON ACREAGE 


In order to determine how many acres of cotton that needs to be planted in 
1958, it appears to me that; first, Congress should feel dutybound to state forth- 
with if they intend to appropriate additional funds to the excluded cottongrowers 
who wish to participate in the cotton soil-bank program; and second, an inventory 
of Government cotton should be taken by grade and staple and also in the cotton 
mills, if possible. An estimate on cotton requirements should be made for the 
Federal Government in case of an emergency, textile mills, export cotton, and 
a reasonable cotton carryover. 

After it is correctly determined how many cotton acres are going in the soil 
bank for 1958, this should be deducted from the national allocated acreage figure 
of 17,700,000. For example, if 3,500,000 acres go into the cotton soil bank, this 
would leave 14,200,000 acres to be planted. If the cotton inventory and all the 
estimated cotton requirements demanded additional acreage, then this acreage 
should be distributed now before it is too late to plant cotton. 

On January 16, 1958, I recommended to the United States Department of Agri- 
culture that the soil bank signup period from January 13 to March 7, 1958, should 
be shortened from March 7, 1958 to February 1, 1958. One purpose of this recom- 
mendation was to give the cotton industry and the United States Department of 
Agriculture a much earlier figure on the total number of allotted cotton acres 
that would go into the soil bank. Another purpose of this recommendation was if 
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additional acreage was needed, the United States Department of Agriculture 
could distribute this acreage before cotton planting time. I was elated at being 
advised on February 4, 1958 that the cotton soil bank signup period was shortened 
to February 20, 1958. 
I think if acreage controls had never been taken off of cotton, the surplus prob- 
lem would not have ever existed. 
DESCRIPTION 


I agree with Senator Stuart Symington (Democrat, Missouri) “the cotton 
situation is not serious, it is desperate.” 

Desperation like starvation eventually leads to crime and corruption. I am 
afraid the cotton in the Government warehouses has been picked over and nothing 
but “dog tail” grades of cotton are left in the Government cotton inventory. 
Foreign spinners are now demanding quality cotton also. I am almost positive 
that about all the cotton that went into the Government warehouses from the 
1957 crop with the possible exception of some of the cotton from California, 
Arizona, and New Mexico is undesirable cotton. If practically all the cotton in 
the Government warehouses is undesirable cotton and weather conditions permit 
early harvesting of only about 3314 percent of the 14,200,000 acreage to be 
planted in 1958, this will give the cotton mills only about 4,733,333 bales of quality 
eotton. I hope it is found that additional cotton acreage is the wise course to 
follow for 1958, because this action would give the cotton industry the “stimula- 
tion” or “shot in the arm” that is so desperately needed at this writing. Our town 
is weary, disheartened, disinterested, disgusted, broke, confused, and sick from 
reduced cotton acreage and cotton soil bank programs. With additional cotton 
acreage the Eisenhower administration might not have to throw their public 
works program into gear to stop the business recession in the South. 

There exist many small towns in the South where the economy is based en- 
tirely on cotton farming, the cotton gin, cotton mill, cottonseed oil mill, and 
fertilizer plant. If corrective action is not accomplished in the cotton industry 
now, the South may be forced to liquidate cotton mills, cotton gins, cotton 
producers, supply merchants, cottonseed oil mills, cotton bonded warehouses, 
fertilizer plants, etc., which would create an unemployment crisis that would 
play havoc with economic conditions comparable to the last depression. 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER AND GOVERNOR HODGES 


President Eisenhower has just recently stated that if measures are needed 
other than public-works projects to foster economic recovery “I assure you 
they will be proposed—and in time,” Eisenhower declared. In view of this 
statement, I certainly hope that he will foster the economic recovery of the 
cotton industry by giving it a “shot in the arm” with increased cotton acreage. 

I agree with Governor Hodges that we can talk ourselves into a depression, 
but we can also wait too late to act. It is much easier to bring to a halt a train 
that is traveling 10 miles per hour than it is a train traveling 60 miles per 
hour. 

Four million people i¢ a lot of people to be looking for bread and this type 
of situation will tend to further encourage communism. 


COTTON INVENTORY 


The most significant problem at hand seems to be too much low-grade cotton 
in inventory and a critical shortage of high-grade cotton. It is my understanding 
that unfavorable weather conditions prevailed in all cotton producing States 
except California, Arizona, and New Mexico in 1957. 

If it is found that the the majority of the cotton in the Government ware- 
houses is low grades then action should be taken to dispose of this cotton and 
an all-out attempt made to replace this stock with higher grade cotton rather 
than let this situation depress the entire cotton industry. When you have 
undesirable merchandise in inventory it is always a good policy to sell at a 
loss if necessary. 


COTTON INVENTORY IN GOVERNMENT WAREHOUSES FROM 1957 CROP 


I closely observed the cotton that was being harvested from North Carolina 
cotton fields and also observed the cotton being ginned at North Carolina cotton 
gins in 1957 and, undoubtedly, it is the most undesirable cotton that has ever 
been produced. It is filled with brown and black rotten spots and when and 
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if the mills can spin this cotton, it will probably break like paper due to the 
constant wet weather that rotted the cotton in the fields. As I have stated, 
unfavorable weather conditions prevailed in all cotton-producing States with 
the exception of portions of California, Arizona, and New Mexico. 
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COTTON PRICES 


Since the Government has a minimum-wage law, subsidies to business, Gov- 
ernment contracts to industry, the cotton-grower must have minimum price pro- 
tection on raw cotton from some source to survive financially. The cotton 
acreage problem should have precedence over the raw cotton price problem be- 
cause the cotton will not be marketed until August 1958. 

The textile mills prefer cotton fiber to synthetic fiber if the price is right. 
Rayon is now about 23 cents a pound and the other synthetic fibers are about $1 
per pound. California, a portion of Texas, etc., probably can compete with 
rayon prices, because they can grow cotton for about 20 cents a pound. They 
do not have the boll weevil and each acre of cotton produces about three bales 
of cotton. 

The only solution for the Southern States, such as North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, ets., is to eliminate the boll weevil through scientific 
research. I sincerely hope that Robert R. Coker, Coker Pedigreed Seed Co., 
Hartsville, 8. C., will soon be able to develop a new variety of cottonseed to the 
extent that an acre of cotton will produce three bales. 


CRASH PROGRAM 


Now that the cotton industry problems have been delayed by extensive debate, 
it will take a “crash bill” if it is found that additional cotton acreage is the 
answer to the survival of the cotton industry. It will also take a “crash re- 
search” program by Robert’ R. Coker, Coker Pedigreed Seed Co., Hartsville, 
8S. C., to develop a three-bale-to-the-acre cottonseed. If and when this variety 
of cotton is developed, this new variety should be restricted for sale only to 
the low yielding cotton-producing States. 

Mr. Coker saved the South from wilt in the cotton lands by developing a 
wilt-resistant cottonseed. I hope that he may now save the South from rayon 
by lowering the cost of cotton production by tripling the yield in the South. If 
the cottongrowers in the South can reduce their cost of cotton production by 
higher yields per acre, this will put them in line with rayon prices and the 
textile mills should then be placed on a competitive basis to consume 15 million 
bales of cotton for use in the United States alone. 

A crash program in research is also urgently needed by insecticide manufac- 
turers, because boll weevils now show resistance to insecticides. 


COTTON GINNING (EXCESSIVE HEAT) 


In both the interest of the producer and spinner the ginner should make the 
greater effort to preserve the quality of the fiber by nat overheating the cotton 
at the gin. When cotton is overheated at the gin the fiber becomes short, 
dry, brittle, and of poor spinning quality. The fiber breaks in the process of 
spinning and produces a weaker yarn and a greater amount of waste. An 
example of this is that last year we could get cotton approved by the textile 
mills when we ran our automatic thermostatic heat-control indicator on 90°, 
but when we ran it on 100° our cotton was rejected.. I admit it is difficult to 
comprehend how the fiber would be impaired by just 10° more heat. 


COTTON GINNING (PROCESSING COTTON AFTER IT IS GINNED) 


Closer cooperation and research should be maintained between manufac- 
turers of textile machinery and cotton-gin machinery on cleaning machines that 
are used after the cotton has been ginned to insure against duplication of proec- 
essing lint cotton at the gin and mill and to insure against possible damage to 
the breaking down of the fibers. 


GOVERNMENT CLASSING OF RAW COTTON 


Based on my personal observation and those of other cottonmen, I think 
you will find a considerable amount of cotton from the 1957 crop overcalssed 
that went into the Government warehouses. For example, I think some of 
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the cotton was called Strict Low Middling, 1 inch, 20.34 cents that was actually 
Strict Low Middling, 1 inch, Spotted, 24.84 cents and Low Middling, 1 inch, 
27.24 cents that was actually Low Middling, 1 inch, Spotted, 22.19 cents, which 
if this is found to be true, will result in a deceiving inventory of cotton by 
grade and staple in the Government warehouses and which will also result in 
the Government paying more exorbitant grade claims as they have experi- 
enced in the past when the cotton is sold. What is the total amount of 
money paid to Anderson and Clayton alone for grade claims as of this date’ 
by the Government? It is my opinion, that when overclassing of Government 
cotton occurs, this places the price of that particular grade too high for tex- 
tile mills to buy; thereby, forcing surplus cotton into the Government 
warehouses. 

I am afraid that past protest from cottongrowers that their cotton is being 
graded too low has brought about this unfortunate condition. My point is that 
when you have the Government putting a price on cotton for cottongrowers 
who are voters, then you have high-pressure political activity involved in the 
cotton industry. 

GOVERNMENT SELLING RAW COTTON 


If the Government would watch their inventories in the warehouses by grade 
and staple in a very close manner, they could at least break even on the cotton 
when sold. I think if the Government loses money on the growers’ cotton one 
year and makes money the next year this profit should be applied against the 
Government loss in the interest of the taxpayers. 


COTTON COST PRODUCTION DATA 


One of our cotton representatives returned February 10, 1958, from Dallas, 
Tex., and divulged to the writer valuable information on cotton production cost 
in Texas. I will in the near future correspond about cotton production cost in 
South America with my good friend, Mr. A. H. Newman, Almeida Fontes Im- 
portadora, Recife, Pernambuco, Brazil, South America, who spent several days 
with us observing the operations of our cotton gin plant. 


TEXTILE MILLS 


The vital matters pertaining to the spinner appears to be Government selling of 
raw cotton to Japanese textile mills at world prices which is about 23 cents a 
pound and Government selling raw cotton to domestic textile mills in the United 
States at about 33 cents a pound, which results in cheaper cotton textile products 
from Japan competing with American cotton textile products. The prevailing 
prices of raw cotton are above the price of rayon which is gradually destroying 
markets for cotton textile products. 


SEVEN-EIGHTHS-INCH MIDDLING COTTON 


Less than 1-inch cotton in staple length is shunned by most all cotton textile 
mills. I think when cotton goes into the Government warehouses under 1 inch 
in staple length is due to excessive heating of the cotton at the gin and also 
possible duplication of cleaning lint cotton at the gin and cotton mill after it has 
been ginned. Foreign spinners tell me that American cotton, as it is grown, is 
the best cotton in the world, but they cannot understand why we destroy the 
quality after the cotton is harvested which is certainly not beneficial to the 
spinner. 

WHITE COTTON SUPPLY 


The attached schedule shows the estimated carryover of cotton by grade on 
August 1, 1958. As you can see, the supplies of white cotton will be completely 
exhausted. It would be a catastrophe to the cotton industry for the mills to 
liquidate their operations, because of no quality cotton to spin. If it were not 
for the spinner, there would not be any market for the growers’ raw cotton. 


COTTON CROP CONTROL, PRICE SUPPORT, AND EXPORT PROGRAM 


In reference to a telephone conversation with the good Senator Herman B. 
Talmadge, of Georgia, in Washington at 8 a. m., February 5, 1958, in my 
opinion, he has the best solution to the Nation’s cotton crop control, price-sup- 
port, and export programs that I have heard of yet. Senator Talmadge’s solu- 
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tion reflected fairness to the textile mills, cottongrowers, and taxpayers, and his 
solution also indicates imagination, considerable thought, and a simple opera- 
tion for the Government to administer. I sincerely hope that he will release 
this information to the general public. 


DETERMINATION 


It is stated that the cotton industry is almost giving up hope of an acreage 
increase this year. If additional acreage is needed for the cotton industry to. 
survive financially, then we should not think of giving up hope but even try 
harder to present the issue. This type of attitude tends to encourage the manu- 
facturers of rayon who are entitled to exist financially also, but we too must 
have our bread and butter. 


STATISTIOS 


I fear there is a dearth of overall up to the minute facts, figures, and records 
maintained on raw cotton inventories by grade and staple in the Government 
warehouses and cotton mills. If the facts on raw cotton by grade and staple 
are currently maintained on a perpetual inventory control basis, then the cot- 
ton industry and the United States Department of Agriculture will know what 
is available at all times. The cotton industry is a vast operation and should be 
handled with streamlined record controls. 

How long has the Government been warehousing some of the low-grade cot- 
ton? Have the warehouse charges exceeded the value of some of the low-grade 
cotton in storage? Would it not be better to dispose of some of the low-grade 
cotton at a loss rather than to continue paying warehouse charges and replace 
this low-grade cotton with quality cotton that will move out of the Government 
warehouses and sell? 


PUBLICITY 


If the cotton industry problem had received one-tenth as much publicity as 
pay TV and one-tenth as much effort, thought, and imagination as our space 
program, a solution might possibly have been found at this time. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


I hope it is of significance that this letter was drafted on February 12, Lin- 
coln’s birthday, and I also hope that our desire to grow more cotton is as well 
accepted by the Eisenhower administration as was the suggestion by a 9-year-old 
girl for Lincoln to grow a beard. 

The faces of individuals associated with cotton industry will also grow thin 
if corrective action is not taken at this very moment. 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of this letter is not intended to be personal or create any ill 
feeling, but I feel like something should be done to stimulate a dying industry 
that has contributed so much to America and the world. 

If it is found that the cotton industry needs additional cotton acreage, please 
distribute this acreage within the next few days before it is too late to plant 
eotton. If I can be of any assistance, I will be glad to render what service I can. 


CONCLUSION 


I will now attempt to take thoughts, words, and ideas from Gov. Leroy Col- 
lins of Florida’s from-the-heart speech that he just made in Raleigh, N. C. 

Various groups—whether they are cottongrowers, cotton spinners, cotton gin- 
ners, cottonseed crushers, cotton merchants, or cotton warehousemen—“do have 
legitimate needs and interests which naturally conflict on some points. These 
differences must be recognized and honorably compromised in working out the 
national interest. 

“We must rid ourselves of prejudiced thinking and biased attitudes, which 
will permit us to achieve our essential national goals.” 

To be run out of the cotton business “would be not only a shameful betray of 
our heritage, but of our future as well. Those who think we can be pushed out 
of it mistake our fiber. 

“We will move forward as, where, and when it is reasonably sound to do so. 
And meanit. And doit.” 

Sincerely, 


W. G. Bote III. 
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Estimated carryover of upland cotton, by grade, Aug. 1, 1958 
[Revised Jan. 27, 1958, to include USDA quality report of ginnings to Jan. 15, 1958] 
. [Im thousands of bales—1957 crop} 
































| | | 
Carryover | Ginnings | Ginnings | Disappear-| Carryover 
Aug.1, | to Jan. 15, after Supply ance Aug. 1, 
Grade 1957 | 1958 Jan. 15, 1957-58 1957-58 
| 1958 
| 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
—_— | era | een eeeennceneecmeeeste -neeeneeneeneenmenenaee 
White: 
Good e- ei thao 47 | GP Sse becudss con 107 105 2 
Strict Middling.____---_- 741 | 830 7 1, 578 1, 892 —314 
Middling- , 2, 298 2, 705 37 5, 040 5, 740 —700 
Strict Low Middling- Sica 2, 280 | 2, 304 80 4, 664 4, 350 314 
Low Middling._--__- 939 767 58 1, 764 1, 411 353 
Strict Good Ordinary and | 
Good Ordinary-..- 346 166 48 560 235 325 
Total white....~.....| 6, 651 | 6, 832 | 230 13, 713 13, 733 —20 
Spotted: | oe ' t 
Strict Middling up-_-- -- | 622 | 251 16 889 248 641 
Middling- 2 1, 677 | 922 56 2, 655 123 2, 532 
Strict Low Middling_- | 1,215 | 1, 408 69 2, 692 S44 2, 608 
Total Spotted: Strict 
Low Middling up-. 3, 514 | 2, 581 | 141 6, 236 455 5, 781 
Other colored __-_------ aa 993 | 1, 148 | 68 2, 209 | —188 2, 397 
Petia ka ah «A 439} 22,158| 14,000 8, 158 




















Sources: 

Col, (1) USDA, 

Col, (2) USDA. 

Col (3) Estimated in same proportion as ginnings of 1956 crop after Nov. 30, 1956, per USDA, 

Col. (4) Sum of (1), (2), and (8). 

Col. (5) Based on 1956-57 disappearance, per USDA, reduced proportionately to 14,400,000 bales. 
Nore.—The negative disappearance of ‘‘Otner colored,” as reported by USDA, is presumed to reflect the 
reclassing of USDA stocks sold during 1956-57 uader program NO-C-9 for delivery Aug. 15, 1957. 

Col. (6) (4) minus (5). 





LAURINBURG, N. C., February 22, 1958. 
Senator ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 


Chairman Senate Agriculture Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 


I was advised Friday, February 21, 1958, by one of our cotton associates that 
Members of Congress and/or the Senate Agriculture Committee in Washington 
were favorably considering a bill to appropriate another $175 million for the 
soil bank. 

Let me point out at this time that if all this money is allocated to the cotton 
portion of the soil bank, that the cotton allotment for the United States is now 
about 17 million acres and $180 million (which is about 3 million acres at an 
average price of $60 per acre) has already been spent and signed up in the 
cotton acreage to go into the cotton soil bank for 1958. 

If another bill is passed to appropriate $175 million for cotton acreage to go 
into the soil bank, this will place about another 3 million acres of cotton in the 
soil bank, after you deduct 6 million acres from the 17 million-acre allotment 
in the United States you have only 11 million acres of cotton to be planted in 
1958. 

I now ask, Is this sufficient cotton acres to keep the textile mills in full-time 
operation? 

We as cottongrowers must not be shortsighted in our thinking and just con- 
sider the year 1958, but should also give careful consideration to the years ahead 
1959, 1960, 1961, ete. If the textile mills convert to rayon 100 percent due to 
a cotton shortage, we as growers will not have a future market for our cotton. 

The reason I am sending a day letter is that I understand this bill will reach 
the floor on Tuesday, February 25, 1958. Please allow each member of the 
House and Senate Agriculture Committee to read this day letter. 
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(Copies to) Senator Herman E. Talmadge, Senator Stuart Symington, Senator 
Hubert. H. Humphrey, Senator James O. Eastland, Senator Olin D. Johnston, 
Congressman. Harold Cooley, Congressman Paul Kitchen, Governor Luther 
Hodges, Jay Jenkins, Raleigh, Bureau. 

Sincerely, 
- ina. W. G. Bute III, 
t% -% (2h W. G. Bure Co. 


< 


ee Wagram, N. C., February 24, 1958. 
Senator ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 


Chairman, Senate Agriculture Committee, Washington, D. C. 
In reference to your telegram received 3:35 p. m., February 24, 1958. 


Friction in Washington, D. C.: I have been told that Mr. Benson originally 
requested $750 million for the soil bank and Congress granted the United States 
Department of Agriculture only $500 million. I assume that Congress point 
of view was to place a limit on the certain number of acres to be taken out 
of cultivation each year. Now, Mr. Benson, in turn, originally authorized 
State and county agriculture stabilization and conservation offices to sign up 
growers from January 13 to March 7, 1958, without any due respect for how 
much money the United States Department of Agriculture had to spend. It 
is evident that friction and lack of coordination is now existing in Washington, 
enough se te destroy the cotton industry overall. This type of reckless procedure 
would bankrupt a private enterprise. 

Additional cotton acreages for 1958: In my opinion if additional cotton acres 
were distributed this date, some of the same cottongrowers that put cotton 
in the soil bank would plant this additional acreage. One of the main reasons 
that so many cottongrowers put their cotton acreage in the soil bank this year 
was to get a Government check to balance off their 1957 loss due to the un- 
favorable weather conditions. 

Service rendering organization: It is true that the producer and the spinner 
are the two vital segments of the cotton industry, but I do not know how the 
spinner could spin the cotton before it is ginned. 

Economic chaos: If the Federal Government is going to continue reim- 
bursing one segment of the cotton industry (cottongrowers) for their losses 
in 1957, I fear there will soon be other segments of the cotton industry that 
will have to be reimbursed to survive the present crisis and to preclude bank- 
ruptcy. 

I am also wiring a copy of my day letter to Senator Allen J. Ellender, 
Chairman, Senate Agriculture Committee, Washington, D. C., dated February 
22, 1958 (copy of which was forwarded to you), to President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, Secretary of Agriculture Ezra T. Benson and Assistant Seeretary of 
Agriculture Marvin L. McLain. 

Please allow each member of the House and Senate Agriculture Committee 
to read this day letter. 

Copies sent to Senator Herman E. Talmadge, Washington, D. C., President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, Congressman Paul Kitchen, Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra T. Benson, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture Mervin L. McLain, Gov. 
Luther Hodges, Raleigh, N. C., Jay Jenkins, Raleigh Bureau, Congressman 
Harold Cooley, Washington, D. C. 

Sincerely, 
W. G. Bure Co., 
W. G. Bore III. 
x 
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